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FOREWORD 


Canadians in 1951 have embarked on the largest defence program in the history of the 
country barring all-out war. At the same time, business, individuals and governments are 
attempting to undertake an investment program surpassing any previous accomplishments. With 
substantially increased demand thus being made on the country’s limited resources, some of the 
programs contemplated may not be realized. Other programs of a non-defence or related type 
are likely to be delayed as an economy gearing for defence devotes more materials and manpower 
to this purpose. Shortages of materials and competition for labour are occurring, resulting in 
some pressure on price and wage levels. 


This is the second time in the course of the last few years that Canadians have experienced 
shortages and rising prices. The other occasion occurred in the immediate post-war period. 
Thus a very large volume of investment can be a problem to an economy already operating at 
high levels. The experience of the decade preceding World War II was exactly the opposite. 
Then, investment declined to a very low level, accompanied by mass unemployment and reduced 
incomes and standard of living. Our experience has been that investment, like exports, has been 
subject to substantial fluctuations over a period of time. Both have come to be regarded as very 
important factors to Canadian prosperity and development. 


Up-to-date knowledge of the working of the Canadian economy can assist private business, 
individuals and governments in formulating intelligent decisions to cope with economic situations 
as they develop. Complete statistics of Canadian exports and imports are available in this 
country from Confederation to date. There has been great demand from various sections of the 
public and from governments for comprehensive and up-to-date information on private and public 
investment. The first attempt to provide such information was made in the report, ‘‘Public 
Investment and Capital Formation, A Study of Public and Private Investment Outlay, Canada, 
1926-1941,” prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction, August 1945. 
The data on private and public investment have been revised, extended and analyzed in this 
report, which covers the period 1926 to 1951. The data are being kept up-to-date in forward- 
looking investment outlook documents tabled annually in Parliament. 


The study is divided into three parts. The first appraises the effect of private and public 
investment on employment, income, output, prices and the standard of living. Capital expend- 
itures are also analyzed in relation to resources and industrial development, and the growth and 
changing structure of the Canadian economy and its major regions. The second part contains 
the basic investment estimates and related data. The third and concluding part contains an 
explanation of what the estimates mean and how reliable they are, and provides relevant supple- 
mentary material. 


This report was prepared by Dr. O. J. Firestone, the Department’s Economic Adviser, 
whose pioneering work in the field of investment has contributed to greater knowledge on this 
subject in Canada. In undertaking this survey able assistance was rendered by Mr. J. H. Latimer, 
Mr. J. B. Thwaites and Mr. ‘T. R. Vout, of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


SE 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Ottawa, November, 1951. 
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Part I 


Appraisal 


PART I 
SECTION 1. INVESTMENT AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Businessmen, individuals and governments in Canada 
purchase a great variety of goods and services each year. 
Many of these goods and services are used up in the 
process of daily living. Others are stored up temporarily 
for later sale as required, or are durable facilities used in 
producing, transporting, selling and servicing other 
types of goods and services. Outlays made to acquire 
goods and services of the former type are usually de- 
scribed as consumer expenditures, and outlays for the 
latter kind as capital or investment expenditures. 
Governments spend on both durable goods which add to 
the stock of capital in the country, and on other goods 
and services which are used up in the process of per- 
forming public functions. 


What’ is Meant by Investment 


There are many definitions of what constitutes in- 
vestment,! but although terminology differs somewhat 
there is now substantial international agreement on the 
subject.?, Three types of flows of goods and services are 
most commonly covered by the term “investment”: 
(1) expenditures on durable physical assets made by 
entrepreneurs, that is, (a) outlay on construction pro- 
jects and for the purchase of machinery and equipment; 
(b) outlay on new house building, including major im- 
provements and alterations made by both owner-occu- 
piers and landlords; and (c) outlay by governments 
on public buildings, engineering works, installations, 
resources development and machinery and _ equip- 
ment; (2) expenditures which effect a net change in the 
volume of inventories held by the business community; 
and (3) payments and receipts which result in a net 
change in foreign assets held by Canadians. Investment 
in durable physical assets—sometimes including but 
more frequently excluding the public investment com- 
ponent—and inventories are then combined to yield 
domestic gross investment or domestic gross capital 
formation. Net foreign investment can be added to this 
quantity to obtain a more comprehensive measurement 
of total gross investment. 


This study is concerned with an appraisal of the 
impact on Canadian economic development and pro- 
duction, employment and income, of investment in 
durable physical assets.2 The data examined, therefore, 
cover in the main capital expenditures made on new 
construction and machinery and equipment, as well as 
repair and maintenance of structures, installations, and 
machinery and equipment by both private bodies and 


public authorities. Included therefore are all relevant 
expenditures by Canadian business, institutions, govern- 
ments and individuals. The investment estimates 
presented in this report are without deducting capital 
used up in the process of employing durable physical 
assets. A brief discussion of net investment in durable 
physical assets, that is, after deducting depreciation and 
similar business costs from investment in plant, housing 
and equipment, will be found on p. 24. 


A distinction is frequently made between expendi- 
tures by private business, institutions and individuals, 
described as ‘private investment”, and the corres- 
ponding outlays by governments and their agencies, 
described as “public investment.” This distinction is 
made because the motives of private investors for making 
capital expenditures may differ widely from those of 
governments. A business man will make a capital 
expenditure in anticipation of a direct return from the 
investment at some time in the future. Governments 
frequently make capital outlays designed primarily to 
benefit the users of the public facilities thus created, 
e.g., the building of a mining road will promote develop- 
ment of newly discovered mineral deposits, and the pro- 
vision of water and sewage facilities on the outskirts of 
urban communities will encourage the building of new 
homes. 


Another reason why the distinction between private 
and public investment is useful is that the latter may be 
financed by taxation as well as the other means open to 
the private sector of the economy, that is, absorption 
of savings of individuals, corporations and non-residents. 
The economic impact of public capital expenditures will 
be different depending on whether they are financed 
by taxation or by borrowing. 


Economic Significance of Investment 


The aggregate of a nation’s output is commonly 
known as “gross national product.’’* In Canada, as in 
other industrialized countries, private and public invest- 
ment absorb different proportions of the gross national 
product in any given year. In periods of great prosperity 
private and public investment together may absorb as 
much as 20 to 25 per cent of the total output of the 
country, and may exceed the value of Canadian export 
trade, although the latter is frequently referred to as 
the mainstay of Canada’s prosperity (see Figure 1). 
The devotion of such a substantial proportion of Can- 
adian resources and manpower to the expansion of the 


1 For a brief discussion of concepts and definitions, see Appendix A. A more detailed appraisal will be found in Public Investment and Capital 
Formation, A Study of Public and Private Investment Outlay, Canada, 1926-1941, Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction, Ottawa, August 1945. 
2 National Income Statistics of Various Countries, 1938-1948, United Nations, Statistical Office, New York, 1950, p. 13, and Statistics of Capital 
Formation, and Technical Appendix, Definition and Measurement of Capital Formation, memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General, United Nations, 


New York, April 10, 1951. 


3 For more comprehensive information on investment in inventories and net foreign investment see the following publications of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, Ottawa: 
National Accounts Income and Expenditure, 1926-1947 
National Accounts Income and Expenditure, 1942-1949 
National Accounts Income and Expenditure, Preliminary 1950 
Inventories and Shipments by Manufacturing Industries (monthly) 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926 to 1948 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments, Preliminary Statement, 1949 and 1950 
4 This is equal to gross national expenditure, which is defined as the aggregate of expenditures of all final goods and services, measured by the value 
of sales of these goods and services at market prices to all sections of the community. 
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country’s capital equipment provides employment and 
income both directly and indirectly to a large section of 
the Canadian population. 


There are two further reasons why the importance of 
investment expenditures to the economy is quite out of 
proportion to the actual amounts involved, whether these 
be large in periods of prosperity or small in periods of 
mass unemployment and low incomes.! 


The first is the contribution which capital expendi- 
tures make to the development of the economy. The 
productive capacity of the nation depends in large meas- 
ure on the capital equipment available, and additions 
to the stock of capital already in existence increase that 
productive capacity. Further, as new techniques and 
processes are developed, their adoption frequently re- 
quires large capital expenditures. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that investment be maintained in order that 
economic advancement be continued. 


Moreover, a high level of investment may affect the 
general price structure of the economy and at times may 
intensify inflationary pressures. 

The relationship of capital expenditures to inflation 
has been summarized as follows: 


“This effect of investment upon prices is directly. related 
to our willingness to save part of our current income. These 
savings are only partially made by the same individuals or 
business firms that do the investing. In fact, the investment 
decisions, the decision of an individual to buy a new house 
or a business firm to build a new factory are often made quite 
independently of the decision to save part of current income. 
Although part of the investment may be financed out of 
current savings, a substantial part may also be paid for by 
drawing on past savings or by borrowing from the banks or 
other financial institutions. This means that some groups 
mm society are spending more than their current income. 


1 It bears emphasis that other sectors of the economy absorbin 


examined in greater detail in another study. 
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Unless other groups save enough to offset this excess, the 
country as a whole will be trying to spend more than tt is 
currently producing. If this occurs, the attempt to make 
these extra expenditures places an upward pressure on 
prices. In general, once the economy is fully employed, 
if investment expenditures just balance the amount of 
savings which all groups in society are prepared to make, 
prices are likely to stay at about the same level. If invest- 
ment expenditures are greater than this, an attempt to 
make these expenditures will tend to force up the level of 
prices. On the other hand if investment expenditures fall 
short of the amount of savings which all groups in the 
economy are prepared to make, total expenditures will 
prove too small to maintain the existing price and income 
levels. The result will be a decline in prices or in production 
or in employment or in all three.’ 


This impact of a large volume of investment on the 
general price level was of particular importance in the 
reconstruction and readjustment periods which followed 
World Wars I and II. The problem is again coming to 
the fore in the present period of defence preparations, 
following a worsening of international relations after the 
middle of 1950. 


The foregoing comments on the special significance 
of investment refer largely to new investment, that is, 
outlay on the expansion, improvement and major altera- 
tion of capital equipment. Repair and maintenance 
expenditures, which absorb similar resources, are also 
important since they are essential for the proper upkeep 
of physical capital. Further, because repair and main- 
tenance expenditures can to some extent be postponed 
when economic conditions are unfavourable, this type 
of outlay also fluctuates significantly. The variability 
of repair and maintenance expenditures, however, is 
less marked than that which characterizes capital 
expenditures. Moreover, when total industrial activity 


d i t : g resources similar to those going into new investment may also undergo substantial 
fluctuations. This applies particularly to consumer durables such as motor cars and equipment and furnishings for ouRCHEld use % 
concerned more directly with investment in durable physical assets rather than with an , 
latter aspect as well as the contribution which new investment may make to economic d 


I fur { But this study is 
appraisal of its impact on material-supplying industries. 
evelopment and the improvement of the standard of living is 


See Investment and I 7 } i fer 7 i 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1949, pp. BLOT aha Aiea SOIC eae Be Lie Pere Co 


® Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Ottawa, 1949, Vol. IT, p. 116. 


of a certain type is to be measured, e.g., total construc- 
tion activity of all types, it is only by combining expendi- 
tures on new construction with those made on repair 
and maintenance that the desired aggregate can be 
obtained. For these reasons knowledge of the extent of 
repair and maintenance expenditures contributes to the 
study of economic progress and behaviour. 


The economic significance of investment is, therefore, 
first, that its effect is important, directly and indirectly, 
for the level of employment and income; secondly, that 
it is a major element in Canadian economic development 
and in improvement of the standard of living; and 
thirdly, that it may contribute to inflationary pressures 
on the price level, whether the latter are the result 
of war or are engendered by defence preparations. With 
the comprehensive investment data now available it is 
possible to examine the Canadian experience in these 
respects, and to assess the implications of investment for 
the different sectors of the economy. The remainder of 
this section is concerned with an appraisal of aggregate 
investment in Canada.! Sections 2 to 10 contain a more 
detailed analysis by individual sectors of the economy 
and by major geographical regions.” 


Employment and Income Effect of Investment 


In 1950 new investment by private groups and public 
authorities combined reached $3-8 billion, the highest 
peak ever achieved in Canada’s history. If investment 
plans are any guide, a further rise in capital expenditures 
can be anticipated for 1951. It has been stressed in an- 
other document that there is doubt whether it will be 
possible to realize such further expansion in the light of 
competing calls for materials and men for Canada’s 
growing defence program.* Here it may suffice to point 
out that new investment in 1950 accounted for 21 per 
cent of the gross national product. The contribution of 
investment outlay to national employment and income 
is, however, somewhat less than one-fifth because a 
significant portion of machinery, equipment and mate- 
rials used in domestic investment is imported (see also 
p: 23.) 


Employment and income effects of capital expendi- 
tures include more than the jobs provided and the 
money earned by those who contribute labour, skill, 
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initiative and capital to the production of capital goods 
and the rendering of services which go into the invest- 
ment program. Employment and income are provided 
directly through on-site construction, factory production 
of machinery and equipment, the off-site production, 
distribution and transportation of raw materials and 
processed goods, and all the related specialized services 
from surveying to accounting. 


Investment expenditures, therefore, affect directly 
many Canadians in all walks of life. In an earlier study 
the domestic employment content of Canadian invest- 
ment in 1948 was estimated at 750,000 men and women 
working through the full year. This estimate excludes 
employment created in other countries which export 
materials, supplies, machinery and equipment for Can- 
ada’s domestic investment program. Since the physical 
volume of investment has risen by about 8 per cent 
between 1948 and 1950 the total direct employment 
provided in Canadian capital goods industries is likely 
to have exceeded 800,000 persons in 1950. The direct 
contribution which this group of people makes to the 
national income of the country would likely be of the 
order of $2-3 billion, or about 16 per cent.® 


In addition to the direct employment and income 
effects of investment, what are generally described as 
“secondary”’ effects consist of employment and income 
generated in consumer goods industries through the 
spending of wages and salaries and profits earned in the 
first group of industries. This means that an increase 
in the volume of investment may also involve an increase 
in consumer expenditures. As these rise, further invest- 
ment may follow. 


In essence, the effects of additional capital expendi- 
tures depend on the levels of employment and income 
already prevailing in the economy. As long as there are 
idle resources additional investment will mean an 
additional volume of employment and additional income 
in both investment and consumer goods industries. 
However, as high levels of employment of resources are 
approached additional investment can be achieved only 
by the transfer of factors of production from other sec- 
tors of the economy.® At this stage, in the absence of 
measures to curtail total demand, competitive bidding 
will exert upward pressures on prices of goods and 
services. 


1 Except where otherwise stated, aggregate investment data for the years 1949 to 1951 cover Canada including Newfoundland, while the data for the 
years 1926 to 1948 exclude Newfoundland. Since investment in Newfoundland in relation to total investment in Canada is small—a little over one per 


cent—the comparability of the series over the period under review is hardly affected. 
deducting capital expenditures made in that province as shown in Table 116 in Part IT. 
2 Part I of this study draws together the analytical work on investment in Canada that has been done to date. 


investment data now available for study are quite comprehensive, analysis in some fields is more extensive than in others. 
Thus in essence the analysis in Part I represents a progress report of research work done up 


some industries and problems in more detail than others. 
to the present. 


Investment data excluding Newfoundland can be obtained by 


It will be noted that, while the 
For this reason Part I treats 


3 Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1951, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1951, p.8. However, with the supply situation 
continuing to improve during 1951 and the defence program expanding at a moderate rate, the prospects for realization of investment intentions appeared 


to improve by the middle of the year. 
Ottawa, June 22, 1951. 
Part I covers the period up to and including 1950, 
cluded in the tables in Part II. 


4 Investment and Inflation, p. 119. 


Private and Public Investment in Canada, Mid-Year Survey 1951, Department of Trade and Commerce Release, 
Because of the uncertainties of the actual realization of investment in 1951 at the time. this report went to press, the analysis in 
Data on investment intentions for 1951 as they became available at the beginning of the year are in- 


5 Another important though less direct economic effect of capital expenditures is related to the absorption in an investment program of substantial 


quantities of imported materials, machinery and equipment. 


By this means many nations exporting to Canada are enabled to purchase other commodi- 


ties in ample supply in this country. Thus, for example, larger exports of British electrical equipment to Canada may enable the United Kingdom to 


buy increasing quantities of agricultural products from Canada. 
6 This applies to an economy at a given time. 


However, as additions to the resources of a country occur, either as a result of increases in the labour 


force through natural population growth or immigration or because of a rise in the productive capacity of the economy, this will make further increase 
in investment possible without necessarily transferring resources from one sector of the economy to another. 
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ibuti ent to Economic force between 1921 and 1950 throw some light on the 
esr pnmncen Pe rhe Re of Living changing structure of the Cangas oooh ee 
RC SH eb ae a ca lete yo dice erie ee per cent of those 
alee Somes oy Rien 46 a working: Manufacturing industries and fea peer 
hi shly eee nation. Now in the second half and commercial services uae ane " nes ks 
r the twentieth century, Canada is in the process of 17 per cent respectively to to a re ie P " a 
ater strengthening and diversifying the industrial ee the ae Be ye cane she 
base of the economy. Manufacturing industries a acturing was 1 nt, providl St an 
’s chief sour er cent of those employed in civilian industry, w 
Se ae aa er eee See ane the trade, finance and commercial service group expanded 
a ace ‘that of the United States and is unsurpassed until it about equalled the number of persons working in 
be that of n oe country.” agriculture. The last two sectors each absorbed about 
is ath nee the distribution of the civilian labour 20 per cent of the total employed (see below). 


= FIGURE 2 = 


EMPLOYMENT, BY SECTORS, CANADA, 1921 AND 1950 
| ee [lll] 1950 


THOUSANDS 
OF PERSONS 


THOUSANDS 
OF PERSONS 


NOTE: PERCENTAGE FIGURES INDICATE 
CHANGE 1921 TO 1950 


MANUFACTURING 


* EXCLUDING DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


UTILITIES | PRIMARY INDUSTRIES TRADE, FINANCE COMMUNITY SERVICE AGRICULTURE 
AND CONSTRUCTION AND COMMERCIAL AND GOVERNMENT 


INDUSTRY SERVICES * 
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Civilian Employment—Thousands 


Business 
Com- 
Year? Trade aie hk vere : coe Pow! 
a pate neta ae Service Non- Agri- Civilian | Unem- | Civilian 
Manu- Utili- ae nea recat Sub- and Agri- culture | Employ- | ployed Labour 
facturing ties Ruietriess eae total Govern- | culture ment Force 
Services® — 
MOEA Bee ee ae 562 190 262 512 1,526 Betas 1,861 1,107 2,968 200 3,168 
Eoin maton 657 284 334 714 1,989 438 2,427 15203 3, 630 475 4,105 
L ORO ae aN oe eeu tene 710 252 390 847 2,199 512 Dice 1,364 4,075 523 4,598 
TOAO Rt re ater {slo 419 519 1,025 3,278 617 3,895 iN 5,018 103 oj 21 
OO a eh re ot 1,314 414 509 1,003 3,240 679 3,919 1,066. 4,985 133 5,118 


1 See below and page 13. 


* The fact that the Canadian standard of living appeared to be exceeded only by that of the United States is indicated by a comparison of per capita 
personal expenditures on consumer goods and services for a number of industrially advanced countries. Figures available for 1948 have been converted 
into Canadian currency using the November 1950 exchange rates. It bears emphasis that international comparisons are of necessity approximate because 
of some conceptual variations and differences in the quality of estimates. However, in compiling the data the Statistical Office of the United Nations 
has endeavoured to reduce such differences as do exist to a minimum. The data are from National Income Statistics of Various Countries, 1938-1948. 
ane fonowaie ranking is indicated: United States, $1,269; Canada, $783; Sweden, $512; New Zealand, $491; United Kingdom, $466; Australia, $424; and 

Trance, $216. 

3 As of June each year. 

4 Including the construction industry. 

5 Excluding domestic service which is included under community service. 

6 Excluding Newfoundland. 

7 The above employment and labour force data are based on sample surveys of manpower conducted quarterly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The results of these surveys are Subject to a small sampling error. The data yielded by the surveys show little change in the size of the labour force 
between 1949 and 1950, but other information on natural population increase, immigration and emigration, and employment, (the latter from The Employ- 


ment Situation, surveys of employment of middle-sized and large firms each employing 15 or more persons conducted monthly by the Dominion Bureau 
of Eee aliee) cr nde that the labour force might have been a little larger at mid-1950 than is indicated in the table above and might have numbered 
close to 5-2 million. 


The role of manufacturing industries as a major 
factor in Canadian prosperity is even more impressive 
in terms of contribution to the national income. By 
1949 and 1950 about every third dollar of Canadian 
national income was earned in manufacturing industries. 
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In 1939 it had been one out of every four dollars. As 
the data below show, the position of manufacturing 
industries vis-A-vis other industries as the predominant 


source of the Canadian national income is well estab- 
lished. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost?—Millions of Dollars 


Business Total 
Com- ee Net Net 
F Trade, munity | Total Agri- | Interest | Notional 
ao Primary | Finance Service Non- Agri- a and Divi- Taped 
f cae Utilities In- and Com- Sub- and Agri- culture and dends to at Factor 
acturing ustdes | anercial total Govern- | culture Agri- N on- Gost 
Se ae ment aril hake Residents 
HOBSON eres onal olen 1,202 504 582 1,188 3,476 610 4,086 36 4,622 — 249 4,373 
OA eter oat ae Doe 1,081 791 2) OMS 6,868 2,022 8,890 Pet 10,011 —171 9,840 
Ce aes oer ae 3,983 1,337 A 2 3,226 10,018 1,768 11,786 aks 13,501 —307 13,194 
1950. 280) 1,484) 1,627 | 3,815] 11,312] 1,848] 13,160] 1,627| 14.787] —381 14,406 


The advanced degree of industrialization and the 
high standard of private and public facilities which 
Canadians enjoy have in no small measure been the 
result of substantial capital expenditures made by the 
nation over the last several decades. True, outlay on 
new investment has fluctuated substantially, as shown 
below, but each period of decline has been followed by 
a period of even greater capital expansion. 

From 1929, the pre-war peak of economic activity, to 
1950, when the volume of national production in Canada 
reached an all-time high, Canadians invested some $31 
billion in developing natural resources, building and 


equipping new plants, constructing homes, hospitals and 
schools, and erecting a multitude of public facilities 
required for the efficient: functioning of the economy 
and the general benefit of the people. In fact, Canadians 
have been adding to their stock of physical capital in the 
post-war period at a rate hardly matched by any other 
industrial country.? Although on a per capita basis 
Canadian achievements are not as great as those of the 
United States, Canadians have devoted a greater pro- 
portion of their national output to new investment than 
their neighbours to the south, as the following figures 
of non-government investment indicate. 


New Investment in Plant, Equipment and Housing® 


” Canada United States 
Year Per cent Per cent 
Amount Per of Gross Amount Per of Gross 
$ Mill. Capita National $ Mill. Capita National 
$ Product $ Product 
PAD oe 86d d OS Aas Oe ee 1,330 133 21-6 14,262 Waly 13-7 
OS Smee Seem ee be ee 239 22, 6-7 2,925 20 io} 
TRO BSER hooey void eB acc cen tek 2 a ene er or 605 54 10-6 9,476 12 10-4 
TGA so tg ls sila ecto oes Oe tec ee oe ee 986 $l 8-3 11,479 82 5-38 
OL ORE eR CR COCR eS 2,974 219 18-1 36, 260 243 14-1 
TOROS osc. dic Sie Ret eset tac Ne ne 3,199 231 17-7 44,529 294 15-8 


1 While the above figures support the general statement that manufacturing has replaced agriculture as Canada’s leading industry, the varying 
regional significance of these two sectors of the Canadian economy should be borne inmind. On the Prairies, for example, agriculture remains the leading 
industry, while in Ontario and Quebec manufacturing industries are very much in the forefront. Statistics of employment, and national income over- 
simplify the contribution by agriculture to Canadian prosperity for several reasons, First, agriculture is responsible for an important part of Canada’s 
exports, thus enabling this country to exchange surplus food for other raw materials and fabricated commodities. Secondly, a prosperous agriculture 
provides an important market for Canadian manufacturing industries, which are largely dependent on domestic demand. Yor example, when farmers in 
the Prairie Provinces have a bad crop or their sales abroad are severely curtailed, resulting in reduced income, manufacturers of farm machinery, house- 
hold appliances and many other goods in Ontario and Quebec are not able to continue with their large volume of sales in this region. This in turn may be 
followed by a reduction in activity in manufacturing industries in Ontario and Quebec. 

2 Industrial distribution based on preliminary data. 

% Including the construction suey ey ees tae oat 

4 i i i rich is in ed under community » rere Z Dente 

5 ee nce was financed largely from domestic resources, foreign investment in Canadian industry was important 
in particular fields. For example, out of 1,031 new medium-sized and large manufacturing enterprises commencing operations between 1946 and 1950, 
and employing over 41,000 people, 197 companies with 17,000 employees had their origin mainly in the United States or the United Kingdom (Department 
of Trade and Commerce Release, Ottawa, November 22, 1950). Heavy foreign investment in the field of natural resources development also took place. 
On the whole, however, Canadians continued to finance an increasing peppor igs aN ens pop their own resources. See Canada’s International 

siti to 1949, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, awa, 1950, pp. : ; ; : 
aah Baas be Coins ee which are from the National Accounts, see App. A. The data for the United States cover what is corriped in 
the National Accounts of that country as ‘‘new construction’”’ and “producers’ durable equipment”. The United States figures pee re sean eros 
private domestic investment’’ minus ‘‘change in business inventories’. United States data slightly overstate the actual difference ei ieee: the | ve 
countries because they do not include capital expenditures of publicly owned enterprises and institutions, while the Canadian data include uae eee 
Income Supplement to Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce, July, 1947, p. 4, footnote 9). Ore expenditures of this 
type are comparatively minor in the United States in relation to capital expenditures by the private sector as a whole. | peek er i ey, com- 
parison is possible by adjusting United States investment data for public capital expenditures. On this basis the proportions of riveree public ae 
investment to gross national product for 1949 and 1950 are 17-5 and 19-6 per cent respectively. Comparable Canadian proportions are 21-3 per cent for 


each of the two years. 
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With expansion of capital facilities, efficiency of the 
Canadian labour force rose notably. From 1929 to 1950 
the increase averaged about 2 per cent per year, 1.€., 
gross national product per capita in constant (1935- 
1939) dollars rose by about 37 per cent in this period, 
and gross national product per employee in constant 
dollars rose by about 40 per cent. The remarkable 
feature of the increase in output per employee is that 
it was accomplished in spite of the fact that up to 
mid-1950—and this excludes the war years—the trend 
has been towards a reduction in working hours. This 
trend towards greater leisure for the Canadian working 
population is indicated by the fact that the average 
worker in industry (excluding agriculture) worked an 


estimated 50 hours per week in 1929 and only 43 hours 
in 1950, a decline of 14 per cent. 


Even though Canadians did not work as long hours 
in 1950 as at the previous peak of economic activity, they 
were considerably better off in terms of living standards. 
Personal expenditures on consumer goods and services 
in constant (1935-1939) dollars amounted to 511 dollars 
per person, or some two-fifths higher than the 371 dollars 
spent per person one generation earlier. The improve- 
ment was even greater if the comparison is made be- 
tween 1939 and 1950, because economic conditions in 
the period immediately preceding World War II were 
less favourable than they had been in the late twenties 
(see below). 


Item 


Population Mallee Saks eke eek nto eee fers alge ener rela 
Civilians Employment—Mall cr ects sss neh nee iat in ein nee 
New. Investment o Bully, nang rae ore cc ot ea eae eicre inant 
GrossiNationall Product—_or Bille. ee tera. dane meinen re aie eects 


Per Capita Gross National Product—Constant (1935-1939) Dollars......... 
Per Employee Gross National Product—Constant (1935-1939) Dollars........ 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services—$ Bill............. 
Per Capita Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services—Constant 

(193521939) Wollarsera issn, tee AeA nt eee calc nee G ee ae Ghe o eene 
Average Hours Worked in Non-Agricultural Industries.................---- 


Per cent 
1929 1939 19502 Change 
1929-1950 | 1939-1950 
er rd 10-0: 11-3 13-5 Alam || otase0 
ae 3-8 4-1 5-0 Heat + 22 
ee 105 0-8 3-8 +149 4395 
bet: 6-2 5-7 17-8 +189 +212 
534 504 730 + 37 4 Ae 
410 | 1,393 | 1,976 + 40 + 42 
4-4 3-9 11-7 +167 +201 
371 335 511 + 38 4. 53 
50 48 43 etd 0 


1 Excluding Newfoundland. 


Investment and General Prosperity 


It is an accepted maxim in Canadian economic 
thinking that domestic prosperity is closely linked with 
the ability of this country to exchange her surpluses 
of raw materials and processed and manufactured goods 
for other products she requires. But it is only recently, 
as a result of greater knowledge about the meaning and 
economic impact of investment, that both exports and 
capital expenditures have come to be considered twin 
pillars of Canadian prosperity. 


‘Canadian experience indicates that both private and 
public investment have been among the most unstable 
elements in the economy. Capital expenditures have 
fluctuated more substantially than exports, government 
outlays on current goods and services, or consumer ex- 
penditures. Accompanying these wide fluctuations of 
investment there have been substantial variations in the 
number of people employed, the income they earned 
and the volume of goods and services which the nation 
as a whole turned out (see below). 


New Investment Exports Gross 
National Product 
Year : 

Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

$ Mill. $ Mill. $ Mill. $ Mill. $ Mill. $ Mill. 

al 917 856 1,261 845 5,294 4,659 
Be Be EY Sipe ed IS Sc, HOOT eRe RR TT Oe ere 1,518 1,373 ley? 846 6,166 5,359 
ie : 327 352 529 621 3,552 3,800 
Pages ooed or ean. hoc nen 828 790 997 871 SOD) 5,190 
ge ee ae a ae 765 746 925 957 5,707 5,675 
Ge Rie hi ae ag oan 3,502 1,662 2,993 1,354 16, 462 9,431 
SOs Go SOREN Ge RIERS One ate MR ee SON Sat be 3,823 1,704 Sls 1,340 18 ,029 9,955 


Se 


From 1929 to 1933 the volume of new investment 
declined by about three-quarters, the volume of exports 
by about one-quarter, and total output of the nation by 
close to one-third. In the subsequent period of recovery 
from 1933 to 1937 the volume of new investment more 
than doubled, exports rose by nearly one-half and gross 
national product by more than one-third. There was 
little change between 1937 and 1939, and what change 
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occurred suggests a moderate decline in investment and 
a moderate increase in exports and the nation’s output. 
The most remarkable increase occurred between 1939 
and 1950. Again the volume of new investment more 
than doubled. The rise in the volume of exports was 
much more mederate, close to one-half, while gross 
national product in constant dollar terms rose by three- 
quarters (see below). 


Per cent Change 


Gross 
Period New Investment Exports National Product 
Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
OZ G19 2G MEN ee or cit hoe oGlewen be. + 66 + 60 —- 9 0 + 16 + 15 
TIQPAEIO SS). iso cvs wid ond OLS CUROee Gk See ene — 78 — 74 — 54 — 27 — 42 — 29 
MOSS (Mem ey aR en a ae ee ee +153 +124 + 88 + 40 + 51 + 37 
NO ESUIC BI oe 0 Be ce ils ots Bor —- 8 — 6 — 7 + 10 + #7 a2 9) 
NOS OSLO SO Meewener tment des sok see ize) er +400 +128 +237 + 40 +216 + 75 , 


Volume change in investment and exports is only 
one aspect of the contribution of these two flows to 
economic instability. Another important factor is the 
great fluctuation in the price of staple commodities 
largely marketed abroad. Such price fluctuations may on 
occasion be greater than variations in the volume of 
exports. As a result domestic incomes, consumer 
expenditures and employment also fluctuate, and all 
these factors in turn affect further investment. Thus 
it is important to bear in mind that exports and invest- 
ment cannot be considered separate and distinct from 
each other. In fact, conditions in the main export 
industries, e.g., those producing wheat, fish, pulp and 
paper, lumber and mineral products, affect the general 
economic climate, which in turn influences business 
sentiment about future prospects and investment 
decisions based on them. 


Investment and the General Price Level 


The impact of investment on prices has been 
examined exhaustively in another investigation.! As 


noted above, the main effect of capital expenditures on 
prices will take place in periods of full or nearly full use 
of resources. The record of Canadian experience indi- 
cates that at such times price increases in capital goods 
far exceeded those in consumer goods. From 1939 to 
1950 prices of capital goods rose by 117 per cent in 
overall terms,? while those of consumer goods and ser- 
vices increased by 74 per cent. However, in the same 
period prices of goods exported rose by 140 per cent 
and of commodities imported by 139 per cent. This 
suggests that an important element in Canada’s rising 
price situation in the post-war years has been the trans- 
mission of price increases that took place outside 
Canada’s borders. The result of these diverse price 
factors has been a rise of 79 per cent in the general price 
level. This is reflected in the dollar increase in the gross 
national product after allowing for the volume increase 
that took place during that period (see below). 


Year 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. II, pp. 115-142. 


Price Indices* 


Consumer cane 
pets Exports Imports Se National 
ment and 
Services Product 
ealal 136 129 119 115 
93 85 92 93 93 
103 97 99 102 100 
155 172 164 131 131 
211 221 22M zal 173 
224 233) Pl 178 179 


2 This is a weighted average of a rise of construction costs of 130 per cent and of machinery and equipment costs of 100 per cent between 1939 and 


3 Base: 1935-39 = 100. 
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Value and Volume Changes in Investment 


As far as records are available, the amount of capital 
expenditures made between 1945 and 1950 was not 
matched at any previous time in Canada’s history.! 
This expansion of investment is generally described as 
Canada’s greatest investment boom. Is this true? The 
answer is, yes—in terms of dollar expenditures and vol- 
ume of work put in place. But it is not true of the per 
capita volume of capital expenditures, nor of the volume 
of capital expenditures in relation to the nation’s total 
output. 


So far this appraisal has been concerned with the 
relationship of aggregate investment to the economy 
asa whole. It would be misleading, however, to assume 
that investment itself is a homogeneous aggregate and 
the result of similar decisions in all parts of the economy. 
The opposite is true. As the structure of the economy 
changes some industries will increase in importance 
while others will decline. The ratio of private to public 
ownership of enterprises will vary from time to time, as 
will the considerations that lead to investment decisions 
by business and government. Technological advances 
will be more rapid in one period than in another. New 
industries will spring up, partly the result of innovations 
and discoveries and partly because of the creation of new 
consumer wants, capital needs and defence requirements. 
Changes of prices of capital goods, rapid at one time and 
unimportant at other times, should also be taken into 
account in making comparisons of investment in real 
terms over a period of years. 


A comparison is made below between 1929 and 1950. 
These two years have been chosen because they represent 
periods of full employment, under reasonable peacetime 
conditions, in which rearmament programs did not play 
an important part.? 


Total new investment of $3-8 billion in 1950 was 
more than double that recorded in 1929. But since 
prices of capital goods in this 21-year period also rose 
notably the volume of new investment has risen by 
only about one-quarter (see Figure 8). 


The remainder of this chapter, therefore, is devoted 
to an assessment of the historical record of investment in 
both value and volume terms, and covering the aggregate 
as well as the major components. Supporting statistical 
evidence will be found in Tables 1 to 17 in Part II. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


- FIGURE 3 - 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF NEW INVESTMENT, CANADA. 
I926-195I 


NOTE: BROKEN LINE INDICATES PRICE LEVEL 


OF INVESTMENT GOODS BELOW 1935- 39 
AVERAGE. 


Large as these capital expenditures are, in both value 
and volume terms, they have to be seen against the 
background of an expanding Canadian economy. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1950 Canada’s population rose by 35 
per cent and her civilian labour force by 31 per cent.’ 
The per capita volume of new investment in Canada 
was $137 in 1929, or 11 per cent more than the $123 


1 The statistical problems in makine t rr i 
ms g both current and real estima 
of the data available warrant only tentative conclusions. ee 


PRICE INCREASE 
OF NEW INVESTMENT 


*50 1951 
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indicated for 1950. In the latter year capital expendi- 
tures in current dollar terms comprised 21 per cent of the 
gross national product, but because prices of capital 
goods had risen more rapidly than those of most other 
goods and services, this represented only 17 per cent in 
constant dollar terms. These ratios are smaller than 
the corresponding proportions for 1929 (see below). 


f investment are discussed in detail in Appendix B. In some cases the quality 


? For a summary of dissimilarities be y rity i i i 
sp: ities between prosperity in the late twenties and in the early post-World War II period, see Investment and Inflation, 


’ These and subsequent figures in this section exclude Newfoundland, 
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Per cent Change 


Item 1929 1933 1939 1950 | 
1929-1950 1939-1950 
New Investment in Current Dollars— 
$ cee Se Gicle isiaaeltin siveisiaid eV ete t een deen, 1,518 327 765 3,823 +152 +400 
Per Capita—$........ NS eR TTA ee set eee dna 152 31 68 277 + 82 +307 
Per cent of Gross National Product............ 25 9 13 21 = iG + 62 
New Investment in Constant (1935-39) Dollars— 
CUNT, ee sooo Se 1,373 352 746 1,704 
: 24 128 
CREO 2 DIL meta yee MMe eee a evolve sciah a ae ngrahe 137 53} 66 123 s) 10 86 
Per cent of Gross National Product ............ 26 9 13 17 — 35 ap Bill 


It therefore appears that, if the growth of the 
economy is taken into account in terms both of the work- 
ing force and of its ability to turn out more goods with 
less labour, Canada’s post-war investment boom does 
not match the achievements of the late twenties. The 
figures indicate the tremendous investment efforts that 
took place in the earlier period, and are a reflection of 
the feeling of buoyancy and confidence that permeated 
the American and Canadian economies in the latter 
half of the twenties, leading to widespread stock market 
speculation and over-expansion of industrial capacity. 

The fact remains that in absolute terms the value 
and volume of investment undertaken in the post-war 
period were the largest on record. What may justify 
the description of this program as an “investment 
boom” is the rapid rate of capital expansion during the 
period. Accompanied by strong competition from other 
sectors of the economy for materials and labour, this 
led to bottlenecks, rising profits and upward pressure on 
prices. The rapid rate of acceleration in the immediate 
post-war period is indicated by the fact that new invest- 
ment rose between 1946 and 1949 by 51 per cent in 
volume terms and 106 per cent in value terms. During 
the pre-war period of high prosperity, 1926 to 1929, 
the volume of new investment rose by about 60 per 
cent and the value by about 66 per cent. Since com- 
petition for limited resources from other sectors of the 
economy was not as great in the earlier period, capital 
expansion could be carried out without the strong pres- 
sure on prices experienced in the immediate post-war 
years. 

Investment underwent significant changes both 
before and after the 1929 peak. Fluctuations in the 
various components of investment in the more recent 
period are examined separately below. 


Private and Public Investment 


Private new investment, that is, capital expenditures 
on plant, equipment, housing and institutional buildings, 
amounted to $2-8 billion in 1950, or 74 per cent of total 
capital expenditures. The remaining $1 billion consisted 
of investment outlay by government departments, 
usually described as public works, and capital expendi- 
tures by government-owned enterprises, e.g., public 
utilities and Crown companies engaged in business 


operations; by government-operated institutions, e.g., 
hospitals and sanatoria; and on government-sponsored 
housing. The importance of private investment in total 
investment, however, has varied over the years as 
capital expenditures by business and individuals fluctu- 
ated more than the corresponding outlay by public 
authorities (see below). 


ee 
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New Private 


Investment 
Year 
pe ee Per cent of 
$ Mill Total New 
- Investment 
LODO ess RR ce cee ae eee: 1,176 vid 
TOSS Udy. Stereos e bacvarten tenon: 217 66 
LOS OF a eae erence dere ee 547 P 
DEO aS tar At eat A PS Lh ce eRe ONE gO 922 72 
dR OU SRD os eerie) Meat a ements od 2,559 73 
OBO Mer yete pate ys cane ete ert ee ete ee 2,830 74 


Private investment reached a pre-war peak in 1929, 
public-investment in 1930. Both sectors recorded the 
lowest inter-war point in 1933. The drop from the 
preceding peaks was 77 and 70 per cent respectively. 
Both series show high points in 1937, private investment 
reached a low point in 1938 and public investment in 
1939. But even in 1937, when recovery following the 
depression of the early thirties was well under way, 
private and public capital expenditures were both con- 
siderably below the levels of the late twenties. 


During World War II private investment declined 
in importance as government-financed munition plant 
expansion and military defence installations absorbed a 
great deal of the resources of Canadian capital goods 
industries, and manpower and materials were diverted 
to the direct pursuit of the war. 

In the post-war period private investment rose moré 
rapidly than public investment, which receded from its 
World War II high. The Federal Government in par- 
ticular kept its own investment expenditures to a 
minimum in the post-war years to allow private industry 


1 These percentages relate to 1929-1933 for private investment and 1930-1933 for public investment. 
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nd individuals to proceed with their capital expansion 
ee as rapidly poe Only in 1949 and 1950, 
when supplies of capital goods became more plentiful, 
did public investment increase more significantly (see 
Sections 7-9). Towards the end of 1950, however, as 


defence requirements made added demands on the 
already fully employed resources of the country, the 
Federal Government’s attitude towards its own 
investment program became once again one of strict 
retrenchment.! 


INDEX 1935~-39=100 


-FIGURE 4 - 


VOLUME OF NEW PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT, 
CANADA, 


NEW PUBLIC 


1926 27 °28 


A brief summary of the fluctuations of private and 
public investment in volume terms from 1926 to 1950 
is shown below (see also Figure 4). 


Per cent Change of 
New Investment in 
Constant 


Period (1935-39) Dollars 

Private Public 
1926-29 4.53 + 94 
T620-233....<c., See, ee — 78 Sal 
19A9-B7S npen Meco ee inert oe +137 +100 
1057630. ihe, ee AM eae ae cil 
1039-80 ti vaue Ae ed, Wee ae +139 +101 


Among the three levels of government, including all 
the enterprises and agencies they control, capital ex- 
penditures by municipalities have shown greater stability 
than those of either the Federal or provincial govern- 
ments (see below). Federal Government capital ex- 
penditures reached a peak in 1929, while provincial and 
municipal governments recorded a high point one year 
later. The decline to a low point in 1933 was shared 
by both the Federal and provincial governments, with 
municipal investment reaching a trough in 1934. 

In the case of the Federal Government, the turning 
point came in 1929, mainly because of substantial 
capital expenditures being made by the Canadian 
National Railways in that year, accompanied by large 
investment outlay by Federal Government departments. 
The latter reached a high point in 1930 with the near 
completion of such large projects as the Hudson 
Bay Railway and the Welland Canal. While public 


1 See p. 100. 


1926 -195| 
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investment by Federal Government agencies as a whole 
turned in 1929, the turning point of provincial and 
municipal capital expenditures came in 1930. The 
reason was mainly that large road building projects 
and an urban improvement program undertaken by 
provincial and municipal governments did not come to 
a stop in 1929, when business conditions turned down- 
ward. The impetus of these programs carried them 
over into 1930 and was responsible for investment — 
at the provincial and municipal levels in that year 
exceeding that of 1929. 

As the financial situation of provincial and municipal 
governments became more precarious after 1930 capital 
outlay by these governments declined notably. These 
declines were offset to some extent by the relief works 
which were undertaken in the thirties and which were 
in part financed by the Federal Government, either 
directly or through grants to the provinces and muni- 
cipalities. However, works of this type proved insuffi- 
cient to compensate for the rapid decline from the 1930 
levels of expenditures on resources development and 
normal types of construction. 

By the middle thirties relief works projects were 
assuming greater importance. Provincial investment 
expenditures reached a temporary peak in 1937, muni- 
cipal in 1938. Federal Government investment expendi- 
tures rose continuously in the latter half of the thirties 
and with the outbreak of World War II assumed 
particular importance because of the Government’s 
contribution to the creation of the wartime industrial 
structure.” 

The most remarkable feature of the role of the three 
levels of government in investment has been the fact 
that, except in war periods, provincial and municipal 


? For a summary of the Federal Government’s expenditures on direct war investment see Appendix D. 


governments in recent decades have assumed greater 
importance than the Federal Government. This is a 
reversal of the situation that prevailed from Confedera- 
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tion to about World War I. More recent data on the 
changing role of governments in the investment field 
are shown below. 


New Investment Per cent of New Investment 
by All Govern- by All Government Agencies 
Year ment Agencies 
Current Dollars Federal Provincial | Municipal 
$ Mill. Government |Governments|Governments 

coon ee 170 42 24 34 
eee ere reer rene Memes Se SS oe 342 48 26 26 
(ESL 5050 Ob Sah 1 ee 110 32 31 37 
Voy vox ek eins Reap aed tae ie a 218 34 42 24 
Be oe ere cals csuancces 943 32 42 26 
SEIT: 259 S51 5 Sa ae 993 oD 41 27 


The declining importance of direct Federal Govern- 
ment investment in relation to total public investment 
is discussed in some detail in Sections 7 and 8. Here it 
may be noted that the Federal Government in recent 
decades, except in periods of war or rapid rearmament, 
placed greatest emphasis on encouraging and assisting 
investment by other governments and by private enter- 
prise. Except for defence investment the Federal Govern- 
ment has been stressing its residual role in the field of 
public investment, undertaking projects either required 
for the efficient performance of its own functions or 
which, while in the national interest, were not being 
initiated by other governments, private business, or 
individuals (see Figure 5). 


Expenditures on new investment by all three levels 
of government have on the whole risen less rapidly than 
expenditures on other functions, particularly those of a 
social and welfare character. As a result public capital 
outlay now represents a somewhat smaller proportion 
of government expenditures than it did formerly. This 
is more appropriately indicated by comparing capital 


expenditures with total government expenditures on 
both current and capital account! (see below). 


New Investment and Repair 
and Maintenance, All Govern- 
ments, in Current Dollars as a 


Per cent of 
Ls Total 
Total Expenditures 
Expenditures on Current and 
on Goods and Capital Ac- 
Services aot 
I920 rte eR eee ee ee Sw 23 
LO2ON Saat c te eet ck eee 40 31 
L953. so EE CO Pay 14 
TOS Gurarc ate an ons ae 38 20 
LOB OE rte oe EE eS tre: 33 — 
LOLS eee ee cree Oi 19 
LODO Rae ec sce ee 7 ae, 34 17 


1 Not available. 
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1 That is, including transfer payments to the private sector which are excluded from figures on government expenditures on goods and services. 
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Within the public investment sector government 
enterprises appear to represent the more unstable 
element (see below). This is in part explained by the 
fact that such enterprises are frequently guided by con- 
siderations similar to those influencing business enter- 
prises. For example, the investment policy of a publicly 
owned utility corporation may on occasion differ little 
from similar policies pursued by a privately owned 
corporation, unless the publicly owned utility enterprise 
faces overriding considerations, e.g., requests from 
governments for expansion or contraction, as the case 


may be. The role of government enterprise as a factor 
in public investment is examined in greater detail in 
Sections 7 to 9. 

Among the different sectors of private investment, 
capital expenditures by business enterprises have proven 
the most unstable. They comprised 61 per cent of total 
investment in 1929, but only 41 per cent in 1933 and 
46 per cent in 1939. By 1950 they had again increased 
proportionately and comprised 53 per cent of the nation’s 
total investment program (see below). 
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Per cent Distribution of New Investment 
in Constant (1935-39) Dollars 
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Business and Other Investment 


So far capital expenditures have been examined on 
the basis of ownership or dominant control. Another 
common distinction is between ‘‘business” and “other” 
investment. - 


Business investment represents total capital expendi- 
tures made by business enterprises, whether incorporated 
or not, and including government-owned corporations. 
It covers primary industries, the construction industry, 
manufacturing, public utilities, trade, finance and com- 
mercial services. ‘‘Other’” investment covers capital 
expenditures made on institutional buildings and equip- 
ment, on housing, and by government departments. 


Business investment, whether by privately or pub- 
licly owned enterprises, has fluctuated more substantially 
than all other types of investment. Capital expenditures 
by government departments, which include outlay on 
relief works! made in the thirties, never fell as much as 
those of most other sectors (see below). 


The most unstable component of the business sector 
was manufacturing. This group of enterprises recorded 
a decline in the volume of new investment of 87 per cent 
from 1929 to 1933, as compared with 83 per cent for the 
business group as a whole. In the “other” investment 
sector, institutions proved to be the most unstable 
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element. They recorded a decline in capital expenditures 
of 80 per cent from’ a peak in 1930 to a low in 1934, as 
compared with 49 per cent for the remainder of the 
“other” investment sector, which reached a low point 
a year earlier (see Figure 6). 


In the post-war period manufacturing investment 
reached a peak in volume terms in 1947 (1948 in value 
terms), not matched in any subsequent year (see Tables 
11 and 12 in Part II). It is interesting to note that 
the post-war peak of manufacturing investment only 
approached but never reached the high volume level 
of 1929. The expansion, however, of other industries, 


1 For an appraisal of the impact of government relief works on the investment program of the thirties see Appendix C. 
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such ay primary industries, the construction industry 
and public utilities, differs from that of manufacturing 
in that their post-war achievements exceeded those of the 
late twenties or indeed of any other period in Canadian 
economic development. 
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With each investment sector undergoing fluctuations 
which differ in extent and timing, it is not surprising 
to find that the contributions of the various groups of 
enterprises to the Canadian investment total vary 
considerably over time (see below). 


ee Le ee 


Sector 


Per cent Distribution of New Investment in 
Constant (1935-39) Dollars 
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_ Construction and Machinery and Equipment 


Expenditures on new construction, major improve- 
ments and alterations in 1950 involved $2-4 billion, 
or about three-fifths of total investment in durable 
physical assets. The remaining $1-4 billion represent 
outlay for the purchase of machinery and equipment, 
both domestically produced and imported. Both com- 
ponents of investment have varied widely over the 
25-year period under review. Fluctuations in machinery 
and equipment were more substantial than those in 
construction. This is particularly notable when con- 
sidering changes in volume. The decline in construction 
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from 1929 to 1933 was 68 per cent and in machinery and 
equipment 83 per cent. In 1950 construction expendi- 
tures were 112 per cent above the volume of 1939, while 
machinery and equipment purchases were up 156 per 
cent (see below). In part the greater fluctuations of 
machinery and equipment purchases reflect the sub- 
stantial variations in capital expenditures made by the 
business community. In construction, however, a good 
proportion of the volume represents contracts awarded 
by governments whose capital expenditures, as stated 
earlier, usually do not fluctuate as widely as similar 
outlay by the business community (see Figure ws 
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Between thirty and forty per cent of new construction 
is usually made up of engineering works. The remainder 
is composed of building construction. At times housing 
is the more important contributor to new building 
construction, as was the case, for example, in the 
immediate post-World War II period. At other times, 
such as the late twenties, factory, commercial, institu- 
tional and public building provides the bulk of business 
for the building industry (see below). 

Construction work in Canada for the most part 
means jobs and incomes for Canadians, since most of the 
building materials are domestically produced and on-site 
construction operations employ mainly local labour. As 
far as machinery and equipment are concerned, imports 
of completed items and parts represent a significant 
portion of total Canadian expenditures. It is significant 
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that in spite of the substantial growth and diversification 
of Canadian manufacturing industries, as elaborated in 
Section 3, the import content of Canadian purchases of 
machinery and equipment has been increasing notably 
over the last several decades. It was about one-fifth 
in 1929 and was up to about one-third in 1950 (see below), 
this in spite of the fact that, as a result of World War II 
expansion, Canada has many and varied machinery and 
tool-making industries. Among the reasons for the 
growing dependence on imports of capital equipment, 
mainly from the United States, is the rapid rate at 


which Canadian industry is mechanizing its plants. 
This process requires large quantities of special purpose 
machinery, frequently only available in the United 
States. In that country experimentation and research 
can more easily be followed by mass production because 
of the potentially large domestic market for new types 
of machinery and equipment. Canadian industry there- 
fore often finds it advantageous to draw on United States 
sources for specialized types of machinery and equip- 


ment where these are not available domestically at 
competitive prices. 
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New Investment and Repair and Maintenance 


In 1950 new investment amounted to $3-8 billion 
and repair and maintenance expenditures to about $1-6 
billion. Thus Canadians spent a total of $5-4 billion on 
the expansion, improvement, replacement, repair and 
maintenance of the physical capital of the country. This 
exceeds the amount that Canadians spent directly for 
the prosecution of the war in the peak year of the mili- 
tary effort in World War II. The comparison not only 
indicates the dimensions of Canadian investment efforts 
but also suggests another important factor. Investment 
expenditures, particularly those made by the private 
sector of the economy, have largely taken the place of 
military expenditures made during the last war. As 
long as these capital expenditures remain high—and 
they have ever since the end of World War Il—there 
is little reason to anticipate any significant decline of 
levels of employment and income, even though exports 
showed signs of weakening in the later post-war period.! 
However, had a decline in exports persisted long enough, 
this in turn would have affected adversely the volume 
of investment in Canada (see p. 10). 
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REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 


It was pointed out earlier that new investment ex- 
penditures underwent greater fluctuations than repair 
and maintenance outlays (see Figure 8). This is indi- 
cated by the following figures, which also show that 
repair and maintenance expenditures may themselves 
fluctuate significantly from time to time because of 
the possibility of postponing some of the work involved. 
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1 Partly because foreign exchange difficulties forced many of Canada’s overseas customers to curtail purchases from this country (see Table 1 in Part 
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Investment Data by Quarters 


It would aid greatly in interpreting investment 
fluctuations if, besides annual data, comprehensive 
monthly and quarterly figures were available for the 
period reviewed in this report, for time lags of less than 
one year’s duration, which are more numerous than those 
of longer duration, cannot be detected from annual 
data. 


Quarterly data compiled for the period 1946 to 1950 
are shown in Table 16 in Part II. Available information 
indicates that construction of all types usually experi- 
ences a seasonal peak in the third quarter of the year. 


Machinery and equipment purchases are likely to bulk 
more heavily in the second quarter (see Figure 9). 
However, the seasonal pattern will vary within the 
construction sector. For example, residential construc- 
tion work put in place is more likely to be concentrated 
in the last quarter as most builders attempt to complete 
as many houses as possible before winter. Further, a 
great deal of interior construction work can be under- 
taken after a house has reached the closed-in stage. In 
engineering construction, on the other hand, where most 
of the work is done outdoors, severe winter weather may 
be more important in retarding work. 


=FIGURE 39= 
NEW INVESTMENT, CONSTRUCTION AND MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT, BY QUARTERS, CANADA, 
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Reconciliation of Total Investment and Partial 
Investment 


The series on new investment used in this report 
includes, as stated earlier, all investment by private 
groups and public authorities. Its coverage is therefore 
somewhat greater than the series ‘“‘Plant, Equipment 
and Housing” included as a component of gross national 
expenditures in the National Accounts, published 
regularly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
latter series excludes capital outlay made by government 
departments and certain public expenditures on housing. 
This type of outlay is included under ‘Government 
Expenditures on Goods and Services” in the National 
Accounts. As Table 17 in Part II shows, the plant, 
equipment and housing series covers currently about 85 
per cent of total new investment. 


Net Investment 


So far the appraisal has been in terms of the total 
additions. to the capital stock in the country. At the 
same time as expenditures on new construction, machin- 
ery and equipment add to the stock of physical capital, 
the latter is also being used up. Physical capital may be 
either destroyed by accident or demolished by design, 
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or may lose its value by the sheer passing of time or by 
continuous use. This using-up of capital is commonly 
described as ‘‘capital consumption’’. The latter may be 
defined and measured in physical terms to reflect the 
actual wear and tear, or it may be represented by de- 
preciation and other allowances, which reflect accounting 
and business practice in writing off capital assets. 


Data on capital consumption in physical terms com- 
parable with the data on capital formation or new 
investment contained in this report are not available 
for the economy as a whole. Partial estimates covering 
the housing sector are contained in another study.! 
However, in conjunction with the preparation of esti- 
mates of the gross national product, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics compiles a series called “Deprecia- 
tion and Other Business Allowances” which reflects 
an accounting or business concept of capital consump- 
tion. This series is conceptually comparable to the 
series on ‘‘Plant, Equipment and Housing” shown under 
gross national expenditures in the National Accounts. 
The data summarized below indicate the fact that only 
a portion of total investment expenditures adds to the 
stock of capital, since a large portion is required to 
replace capital used up with the passing of time and 
worn out through use of the assets involved. 


1 Firestone, O. J., Residential Real Estate in Canada, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1951, Section 3. 
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In periods of low levels of economic activity such as 
prevailed in 1933, new investment may not be sufficient 
to keep up with the rate at which existing capital is used 
up. In that case net investment becomes a negative 
quantity indicating that the capital stock of the country 
is diminishing or, as the economist describes it, “‘disin- 
vestment” takes place. In periods of intermediate levels 
of employment and income with still sizeable resources 
unused, such as for example in 1939, new investment may 
be barely sufficient to keep pace with the rate at which 
the stock of capital is used up. It is only in prosperous 
periods like the late twenties and the post-war years 
that sizeable net additions to the country’s capital stock 
take place. 


SECTION 2. INVESTMENT IN PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Changing Structure of Canadian Economy 


Although Canada has passed the stage at which 
primary industries and the construction industry were 
its major sources of employment and income, this group 
of industries continues to occupy an important place in 
the economy.! The extractive industries make available 
a continuous flow of food and basic materials essential 
to an industrial nation. Primary industries also provide 
exportable surpluses with which to purchase goods and 
services from other countries. The construction industry, 
in turn, performs the important function of helping to 
build the capital facilities that are a necessary accompani- 
ment of industrial progress and a high standard of living. 

The chief primary industries are agriculture, fishing, 
woods operations and mining. Employment provided by 
all primary industries and the construction industry was 
responsible for 32 per cent of all the civilian jobs in 1950, 
21 per cent consisting of persons working in agriculture 
and 11 per cent representing those engaged in fishing, 
woods and mining operations and construction. In other 
words, one out of every three persons working in Canada 
was active in primary industries or the construction 
industry. The declining importance of this group of 
industries as a field of employment is indicated by the 
fact that three decades earlier it employed two out of 
every five persons working (see below). 
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Accompanying the relative decline in employment, 
the contribution to total national income by primary 
industries and the construction industry has also fallen. 
In 1950 this group of industries contributed 23 per cent 
of total national income at factor cost, as against 26 
per cent in 1939. However, since total national income 
rose considerably in this decade, national income 
originating in these industries rose about three-fold, 
exceeding $3 billion in 1950 (see below). 


Primary Industries and 
Construction Industry— 
National Income! 
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1 At factor cost. 


Levels and Changes of Investment 


Investment in primary industries and the construction 
industry in the post-war period varied between 15 and 
18 per cent of total new private and public investment in 
Canada. The bulk of the capital outlay, 63 per cent, was 
made by agriculture. Primary mining industries were 
responsible for another 20 per cent, while the remainder 
was contributed by the construction industry, 9 per 
cent, primary woods operations, 5 per cent, and the 
fishing industry, 3 per cent. Except at the bottom of the 
depression, in the early thirties, this distribution within 
the primary group has changed little. The total capital 
expenditure made by this group of industries has 
fluctuated substantially over the 25 years for which 
estimates are provided in this report. An increase of 
two-thirds from 1926 to 1929 was followed by a decline 


1 The comparative growth of manufacturing and agriculture over the last several decades, discussed in Section 3, illustrates the changing pattern of 
Canada’s industrial structure. Here it may suffice to note that manufacturing provides about 26 per cent of total civilian employment, against 21 per 


cent for agriculture. 


In terms of contribution to national income, the former is responsible for 31 per cent and the latter for 11 per cent. 


This was the 


situation in 1950. Manufacturing industries contribute a higher proportion of both employment and national. income at a time of great military efforts. 
Such was the case at the peak of the industrial war effort during 1943 and 1944 and would again be the case in a period of rearmament such as followed 


international developments of 1950. 
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of over four-fifths from 1929 to 1933. In the period of 
revival from 1933 to 1937 the increase was over 200 per 
cent, but the highest level reached was still substantially 
below that of 1929. In spite of the recession in 1938 in- 
vestment in these industries rose further, with a moderate 
decline occurring in 1939. Then followed a rapid ex- 
pansion, involving over 400 per cent increase between 


1939 and 1950 (see below). Even if allowance is made 
for a doubling in capital costs, the increase was the most 
protracted rise recorded. Notable as were the annual 
changes in the amounts spent on capital goods, invest- 
ment by business enterprises other than primary indus- 
tries and the construction industry showed even greater 
variations (see Figure 10). 
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Primary Industries and Construction Industry— 
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Because of the great need for machinery and equip- 
ment to improve the efficiency of both primary industries 
and the construction industry, expenditures for this 
purpose are by far the most important factor in capital 
outlay made by this group of entrepreneurs. In 1950, 
for example, three out of every four dollars of new 
investment went into the purchase of new machinery 
and equipment. Over most of the last 25 years outlay 
on new machinery and equipment has fluctuated some- 
what more than expenditures on new structures and 
installations (see below). 


New Investment 


Per cent 


Fishing Primary Woods|Primary Mining| Construction 
Industry Operations Industries Industry 
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Primary Industries and 

Construction Industry— 

Per cent Change 
Period 
New Machinery and 

Construction Equipment 
L9ZG1029 sicccccepttoy.craktantterr evan eR + 65 + 58 
1929-1933 4 ao sitet a ae — 81 — 83 
1933-1037 So. kit hice an Re ee ea +217 +255 
LOSE OS Oc ccna otter oR CREE - 3 - 3 
TOSO-LOSO Re Sa ee ee ee ee +355 +459 


It should be remembered that the industries included 
in this group cover a diverse set of business enterprises, 
operating at varying stages of industrial advance- 
ment, catering to different markets and dependent to 
differing degrees on the vagaries of sales abroad and of 
such unknown factors as the effects of the weather. For 
example, in the prosperous period of the late twenties 
exports of raw materials produced by primary industries 
before processing amounted to more than one-third of 
the gross value of production of these industries. In the 
thirties, when economic conditions were on the whole 
unfavourable, the proportion fell to less than one-fifth 
and in 1939 amounted to only 18 per cent. The post- 
war period has seen an improvement in export markets 
for raw materials and in 1949 about 23 per cent of the 
production of primary industries was exported. In 1950, 
however, mainly as a result of declining wheat exports, 
the proportion again declined to 18 per cent (see below). 
In addition, substantial quantities of the products of 
primary industries were exported in various stages of 
processing or fabrication, varying, for the different 
groups of manufactured products, from one to 60 per cent 
of the total gross value of each sector (see Section 3). 
This varying dependence, both direct and indirect, of 
primary industries on foreign markets changes greatly 
over time. By contrast, the constructionindustry caters 
exclusively to the home market. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the overall investment behaviour indicated 
for the group appraised here is in fact a composite of 
distinctly varying patterns. 
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Primary Industries'—§$ Mill. 

Year D 3 

: t 
Production | Imports Exports ane op 

LOS OR accewtee 1,563 200 274 1,489 
LOAGHR: Shales 2,964 Oe 604 2,877 
OAT ket ae Sava 615 645 3,341 
LOS ees Wenn 4 228 736 811 4,153 
1949. 4,293 691 971 4,013 
OS Ona aor 4,590 843 835 4,598 


1 Includes trapping. 
2 Includes supplies for direct consumption at home and for further 
processing for both domestic consumption and export (see Section 3). 


Three of the industries, primary woods operations, 
primary mining industry and the construction industry, 
show an erratic pattern, at times leading, at times con- 
forming to and on still other occasions following turning 
points indicated for the group as a whole. For the other 
two industries, agriculture and fishing, an investment 
pattern in part leading and in part conforming to the 
general pattern is indicated (see below). Bearing in 
mind the approximate character of the estimates, these 
diverse patterns point to the different circumstances 
which lead entrepreneurs in these fields to vary their in- 
vestment decisions as much as is in fact indicated. This 
conclusion suggests the desirability of considering invest- 
ment behaviour for each of the groups separately, since 
an aggregate appraisal may on occasion obscure the 
diversity of investment decisions which occurs. 


Non-War Turning Points of New Investment of 
Primary Industries and Construction 


Sector andustry; Apparent Pattern 
High Low High Low High 
1929 1933 1938 1939 1949 
PAS TACUILURCRE ple wteg oyna arspa te cvaj-a os stapes sta ne do neloge ozmyuss L C Cc Cc Cc Conforming 
Shinto ee ener eae cmtt as usc ter aia a syshornele ane odes Seye i Cc L L Cc L Leading 
RmmaryvaW OOdS Operations. 44. sae nnts oe ets dete ens C L L L F Erratic 
Daron IM bron avian Gah, SOA oro pa macle aedo eerkcemeneae Cc L C F F Erratic 
ConstructionelMauUstiyza ee yi se ocak ae Hoe ne Oe © C C Fr L Cc Erratic 


1 [,—Leading; C—Conforming; F—Following. 


Some aspects of the factors influencing investment 
decisions separately in each of the five sectors in this 
industry group are discussed briefly in the remainder 
of this section. 


Type of Investment Expenditures 


In 1950 primary industries and the construction 
industry spent more than three times as much on new 
investment as on repair and maintenance of existing 
structures, machinery and equipment. However, this 
proportion varied greatly between different industries 
and for different periods of time (see below). Over the 
last 25 years capital expenditures by this industrial 


group, as in most other fields, fluctuated more substantial- 
ly than repair and maintenance outlay. 

The great emphasis on machinery and equipment 
purchases by primary industries and the construction 
industry is indicated by the fact that in 1950 for every 
dollar spent on construction three dollars were spent on 
the purchase of new machinery and equipment to replace 
existing facilities or add new. Investment outlay by 
fishermen consisted almost exclusively of equipment 
purchases. Farmers spent 84 per cent of their capital 
outlay on machinery and equipment, the construction 
industry devoted 81 per cent, and the primary woods 
operations and primary mining industry spent 53 per 
cent and 49 per cent respectively. 
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1939 1950 
Per cent Per cent 
Total New Total New 
Investment Machinery and| Investment Machinery and 
aia and Repair and New Equipment {and Repair and New Equipment 
Maintenance Investment Purchases of | Maintenance Investment Purchases of 
$ Mill. of Total Total New $ Mill. of Total Total New 
Investment Investment 
TH Lil Re ae HAE OM ACA OOS 120-9 62 84 540-8 78 88 
pe eee 70 03 100! 24.1 83 ne 
Primary Woods Operations........... 11-9 41 51 state * 
Primary Mining Industry...........-. 49-1 63 46 ae : 
Construction Industry............--- 19-5 55 86 : 
otal i ctjoik Sowvetecelete ete eererete 208-4 60 74 904-9 74 78 


1 Includes small amounts of construction expenditures. 


Investment in Agriculture 


As of mid-1950 agriculture provided a livelihood for 
1-1 million farmers and workmen, or 21 per cent of the 
total civilian employment recorded in Canada at that 
time. It contributed $1-6 billion to the net national 
income at factor cost, or 11 per cent of that total. In 
1939 agriculture contributed 33 per cent to civilian 
employment and 12 per cent to national income. 


The achievement of agriculture over the last century 
is that although it declined in relative importance as a 
field of employment it continued to increase its output. 
Perhaps the greatest change occurred from 1939 to 
1950, when the working force on farms was reduced by 
some 300,000 persons but agricultural output approxi- 
mately tripled in value terms (see below). If allowance 
is made for substantial price increases of farm produce, 
the volume of agricultural production in the post-war 
period was only moderately higher than the 1938-39 
average.! However, in terms of output per person work- 
ing in agriculture production was up notably. 


Agriculture—$ Mill. 


Year . Domestic 
Production | Imports Exports Supply! 
HOBOS. saircteree s 894 98 176 816 
194 rei 1,937 262 441 1,758 
LOA Fo h% eratele 2,122 283 460 1,945 
OAS oiersrecrautenese 2,713 280 585 2,408 
94D «crore svapiys) sys 2,710 292 721 2,281 
1950 saosin 2,629 379 554 2,454 


1 Including supplies for direct domestic consumption and for further 
processing for both domestic consumption and export (see Section 3). 


A number of factors contributed to this development. 
Heavy demand both domestic and foreign for most foods 


grown in Canada, together with high prices, were an 
inducement for large agricultural output in the post-war 
period. This was not the case in the thirties, when 
agriculture was one of the most depressed sectors of the 
Canadian economy. Exports of agricultural commodities 
in their primary form increased three-fold between 1939 
and 1950 (see above).? At the same time increased 
mechanization of farms was taking place. For example, 
the number of tractors on farms in the Prairie Provinces 
rose from 82,000 in 1936 to 131,000 in 1946, or by more 
than 60 per cent. Combines increased by nearly 300 per 
cent and motor trucks by over 160 per cent in the same 
period. Further, the trend towards larger farms con- 
tinued, allowing greater use of mechanized equipment 
and reducing the requirements for manual labour in 
relation to output. As the wartime and post-war pros- 
perity put increased pressure on the labour market, not 
only did ‘‘concealed” unemployment in rural areas 
virtually disappear, but the rising cost of labour en- 
couraged the use of equipment.’ The net result was a 
rising ratio of equipment to labour, contributing to a 
more effective use of both factors of production. Other 
new elements affecting the situation included increased 
application of fertilizers, the discontinuance of the use 
of some marginal lands, rotation of crops, and greater 
soil conservation and land reclamation efforts. 


To achieve a high degree of mechanization farmers 
spent considerable sums of money on new equipment in 
the post-war period. From 1947 to 1950 they purchased 
on an average $304 million worth of equipment per year 
in contrast to an annual average of $94 million between 
1926 and 1929 and $59 million between 1936 and 1939. 
During the post-war period five out of every six dollars 
invested were spent on the purchase of machinery and 
equipment. Most of the construction involved farm 
buildings other than residences. In 1950, for example, 
out of every construction dollar 66 cents went into 
non-residential farm building, 23 cents into the erection 


1 This is indicated by the following index of the volume of agricultural production, prepared by Dominion Bureau of Statistics: average 1938 and 1939— 


118-1; 1946—125-6; 1947—116-0; 1948—125-1; 1949129. 


5; 1950—139-8. 
of Statistics Memorandum, 1951. 


_ _ 2 Inaddition to exports of agricultural products in primary form substantial 
in 1950 $403 million worth of food and beverages were shipped abroad (see p. 46) 


3 This was due in 
modern agricultural 


(Base of index: 1935-1939 =100). 


part to higher wages and in part to a reduction in the number of hours worked on farms, 
machinery provided farmers with added incentives for further mechanization. 


Index of Farm Production 1950, Dominion Bureau 


quantities of commodities in processed form were exported. For example, 


Further, greatly increased efficiency of 


and improvement of farm homes, and the remaining 
11 cents into other types of construction such as drain- 
age and fencing. 


Capital expenditures by farmers have varied greatly 
over the last several decades. Among the many factors 
guiding their investment decisions have been market 
prospects, particularly foreign as far as the western 
agricultural community is concerned, the level of farm 
cash income, which has also fluctuated greatly, and 
credit conditions, which were favourable in the twenties 
and in the post-World War II period but were extremely 
difficult in the thirties and remained restricted during 
World War II. The large fluctuation during the last 
25 years of both capital expenditures by farmers and 
their cash income received is apparent from Figure 11. 
Investment outlay, however, underwent wider swings 
than did farm cash income (see also below). 


Agriculture—Per cent 


Change 
Period 
New Farm Cash 
Investment Income 
NO2ZGVOZO Bry pecia s are cece evs ae oe e's + 36 — 3 
OZ OENO SS aateterctststc 1st sis/e\ 3.0 «8 sce a. sva — 84 — 57 
IPE BSICRV (Gs OS Grinioc coe eens +283 + 59 
OST AMOS O tee err eee eee ai + 2 + 12 
NOS ORO OO bec crerette vets eysicroseveieve's <. +465 +210 
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High prices of agricultural products sold in the post- 
war period as well as higher output were responsible 
for farm cash income increasing more than three-fold 
between 1939 and 1950. Prices paid by farmers for the 
commodities and services they used rose less rapidly in 
this period than prices received for agricultural produce. 
In making this comparison it should be remembered, 
however, that food prices were particularly depressed 
in the thirties. On the whole favourable market condi- 
tions in the post-war period, together with a reduction 
in farm indebtedness, were the principal factors inducing 
the agricultural community to undertake the largest 
mechanization program in its history. 


a ne ee ee 
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Price Indices 


Farm 
Vere Cash Commodities 
Income Agricultural | and Services 
$ Mill. Products Used by 
Farmers! 
TOS Ore yats a rete aes Ales 100 100 
1946 Wee serene 1,742 219 158 
OA Tse tecaresseecaccos 1,967 231 172 
LOAS re cgacineactes 2,463 275 198 
1949 owes ans creas. 2,495 274 203 
TOS O Nite ccs 2,224 272 209 


1 Hxcluding living costs. 


INDEX 1935-39 =100 


NEW INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURE AND CASH 
INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM 


PRODUCTS, CANADA, 
1929 = 195) 


CASH INCOME FROM 


SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


NEW INVESTMENT 
AGRICULTURE 


Investment in Fishing 


The smallest of all primary industries, fishing, con- 
tributes about 2 per cent to the total production of 
primary industries in Canada, and close to one-half of 
one per cent to total net national income at factor cost. 
While the contribution of this industry to the total 
national economy is comparatively small, the industry 
is of particular importance on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, where it provides full-time employment 
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for thousands of fishermen. In addition it provides 
part-time employment to many thousands more both 
on the sea and in inland waters. 


Between 60 and 70 per cent of the Canadian fish 
catch is exported (see below). In addition, large 
quantities of processed fish and fish products (included 
in manufactured products in the food and beverage 
group in Section 3) are sold abroad. 
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Fishing—$ Mill. 
Year j Domestic 
Production | Imports Exports Supply! 
1989 os 22 1 13 10 
194632 he. ce 67 4 43 28 
LOk Faron guebsce 58 3 39 22 
1948.2... sneekra 77 3 46 34 
1940 27 sine mates 69 3 48 24 
1950 Cae ees 87 1 51 37 


1 Including supplies for direct domestic consumption and for further 
processing for both domestic consumption and export (see Section 3). 


Capital expenditures by the fishing industry consist 
mainly of outlay on equipment, boats and vessels, 
fishing gear, etc. Only small amounts are spent on 
construction, such as the building and improvement of 
piers, wharves or boat houses. New investment expendi- 
tures during 1947 to 1950 averaged close to $20 million 
a year, about four times the annual average of 1936 to 
1939. In the post-war period the need for re-equipping 
Canada’s fishing fleet and improving fishing operations 
was particularly great in view of considerable under- 
maintenance of equipment during the thirties and the 


investment expenditures and the value of fish landed 
have varied greatly over the last 25 years. 


Fishing—Per cent Change 


Period New Value of 
Investment Fish Landed 
WO26= 1929 ee erercccts, st Nimo wrists ere + 2 — 3 
TOZQSTOST coe a tare slate one ee etetenere — 63 — 47 
1031-1936 Ree ae ceonetioee + 81 + 22 
LOSG=Al OSG ees te Seeks. ster tbe etoan ose — 24 — 2 
193921950: Beenie ves teers +355 +295 


In 1950 the value of fish landed was four times what 
it had been in 1939, but since prices of fish products in 
1949 were about two and one-half times their pre-war 
level, the increase in the volume of output was more 
moderate (see below). Nevertheless the financial situa- 
tion of the fishing community had improved somewhat, 
making it possible for it to embark, with some assistance 
from Federal and provincial governments, on a compara- 
tively large program of expanding and improving the’ 
fishing fleet and its equipment. 


war years. Increased competition anticipated from : 
fishing fleets from other countries in the post-war period ee eee 
made it imperative for fishing operations to be performed ig a 
as efficiently as possible if Canada was to continue to 

compete successfully in world markets. 

Fishermen are greatly dependent"on the forces of-  1939=)9.2:---gee- ne oe eee 100 
nature-for.a successiul catch ‘and:havejalso to. contend, “1946.00.25 ee. eee ee 182 
as far, as-their markets are concerned) with: substantial — 19472---). =e e ye ce ns eee e ae 206 
fluctuations: in: foreign: demand. -These conditions are 1943.5 sm. ee 241 
reflected in the changing rate of capital expenditures Me ee Aa SOP ere AISe SoH sor, Gola G08 252 
in the industry. As Figure 12 and the data below show, PQBO Ss Aoiaae sake Gr cre neues © Sa Olea ee RE eT 255 
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Investment in Primary Woods Operations 


Primary woods operations consist of cutting logs for 
use in sawmills and pulp mills, and for pit props, railway 
ties, telephone poles, etc. Like the fishing industry, the 
major economic significance of primary woods operations 
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lies in their regional impact, for in certain areas of Canada, 
particularly the coastal provinces, the industry represents 
a major source of employment and income. In many sec- 
tors of the country it provides winter employment in the 
forests for thousands of part-time farmers and fishermen. 


For this group in particular finding winter employment 
in the woods makes the difference between a minimum 
and a sub-standard living. Thus the importance of the 
industry is much greater than its dollar contribution to 
total national economic activity would indicate. In 
1950 primary woods operations were responsible for 
18 per cent of the total value of production by primary 
industries and contributed 1-4 per cent to the Canadian 
national income in that year. 


In considering the production, export and import 
figures relating to primary woods operations shown 
below, it should be borne in mind that by far the larger 
portion of wood cut in Canada is exported in some 
processed form. Thus in 1950 only $49 million worth 
of timber, or 6 per cent of the primary wood cut, esti- 
mated at over $800 million, was exported as logs. But 
after further processing and fabrication approximately 
$350 million worth was sold abroad in the form of 
sawn lumber and wood products (see p. 54) and over 
$700 million worth in the form of pulp and paper 
(see p. 56). _ 


Primary Woods Operations—$ Mill. 
ay 

, Domestic 
Production | Imports Exports Supply! 

OS OM antes 158 1 20 139 
VOAG aie. ae 413 1 46 368 
OE er ae a oe 520 3 52 471 
OAS erate. a2 586 4 63 527 
04 Ors 2 ays 590 4 48 546 
HO 50 ema epee 808 9 49 768 


1 Including supplies for direct domestic consumption and for further 
processing for both domestic consumption and export (see Section 3), 


The proportion of capital expenditures by the 
industry to total investment is notably smaller than 
the contribution of this sector to the output of all 
primary industries. The main reason is the relatively 
small quantity of equipment used in logging operations. 
There has, however, in recent years been a tendency 
towards greater use of equipment in the building of 
logging roads and transportation of logs and to some 
extent in cutting operations themselves. Much of this 
has arisen from the need to draw timber from stands 
at higher levels and more remote from water transporta- 
tion. Power-driven hand-operated saws have also been 
developed since 1939. These are now widely used in the 
lumber and pulp and paper industries, enabling these 
industries to reduce the number of loggers employed 
per unit of output. 

Over the last 25 years forestry operations have 
undergone substantial fluctuations. The industry suffer- 
ed a great deal in the thirties, when its activity was cut 
by more than one-half in the short space of four years, 
from 1929 to 1933. Recovery was slow in the latter 
part of the thirties. It was not until the war years 
that output rose rapidly, reaching new peaks, and high 
levels continued with little interruption through the 
post-war years. Forestry industries were among the 
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first to be affected by declining overseas demand as 
foreign exchange difficulties made it necessary for some 
countries to reduce their purchases from Canada. A 
strengthening of foreign markets for partially and 
fully manufactured wood products occurred in 1950, 
particularly as a result of sizeable purchases by the 
United States in connection with the largest housing 
program in the history of that country. 

With demand for forestry products varying sub- 
stantially from year to year, partly because of changes 
in demand abroad but partly also because lumber 
requirements of the Canadian economy fluctuated widely 
with the country’s construction program, notable changes 
have occurred in the volume of investment by the primary 
woods industry. As in most other industries capital 
expenditures by the primary woods industry appear to 
have fluctuated somewhat more than business activity in 
the industry (see below and Figure 13). 


Primary Woods Operations— 
Per cent Change 
Period 

New Value of Forest 
Investment Production 
LO ZC AO 2 Oe ee a) aS Vee een + 10 + 8 
VO ZOOS 3) seeks Bota Seas, -voncoetnde — 64 — 57 
OSS ROS Ter ee cms Mentor ho eisyae ys. +113 + 73 
OS (a 95 Oana Pia rer nr ec aiten ees — 4 — 3 
LOS 9 O50 meronntsnk on heehee +512 +411 


One incentive for large output of lumber in the 
post-war period was rising prices which by 1950 were 
more than three and one-half times what they had 
been before the war (see below). As the lumber industry 
prospered its capital outlay rose correspondingly, record- 
ing a more than six-fold increase between 1939 and 1950. 


Gross Value Wholesale 

Vear of Forest Price Index of 

Production Lumber and 
$ Mill. Timber 
OB ORE se eeoncre ele te solar: aC 158 100 
LO4AG 5: See ee Pe ioe tee 413 186 
TQ A aes Snes ihe ae et eee 520 247 
TOES te Hine hoes wisn dacca Reem cetera: 586 310 
gO MO I ERENT re ntin ts ied nates or 590 328 
HO SO soni top eae ee meee eee 808 365 


Investment in Primary Mining Industries 


Primary mining industries carry on the extraction 
of iron ore, non-ferrous metals, e.g., nickel, zinc, copper, 
lead, silver and gold, and non-metallic minerals such as 
coal, petroleum, gas, asbestos, and stone and gravel. 
Only the extractive operation is covered here; the 
processing and fabricating stages are included in manu- 
facturing in Section 3. The mining industry is the 
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second most important of primary industries, following 
agriculture. As of mid-1950 it provided employment 
for over 70,000 persons, or about one and one-half 
per cent of the number of civilians employed in Canada. 
The gross value of mineral production in 1950 is esti- 
mated at over one billion dollars, or about 23 per cent of 
the total output of primary industries. The industry 
contributed about 3-4 per cent of total national income 
in the same year. 


NEW INVESTMENT IN PRIMARY WOODS OPERATIONS 800 
AND GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCT ION, 
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were exported in processed and more advanced forms of 
fabrication. For example, an additional over $400 
million worth was sold to other countries in 1950 in 
the form of refined non-ferrous metals, processed non- 
metallic minerals and products made from these metals 
and minerals (see pp. 65 and 67). 


Primary Mining—$ Mill. 


Year : 
Imports of primary products in this field were quite Produce Imports Exports gee’ 
important, particularly coal and crude oil. In 1950 eon UPES 
imports amounted to $444 million and were-responsible pl 
for about 33 per cent of the total domestic supply of 1030s 475 97 51 521 
minerals, oil and quarry products. On the whole, joy, 503 243 43 703 
imports of minerals have been rising in recent years. j947......... 645 319 66 898 
For example, even though increasing quantities of crude 1948.......... 320 439 94 1,165 
oil are being produced in Alberta and shipped to other 1949.......... 901 386 132 1,155 
parts of the country, the Canadian refining industry 1950.......... 1,041 444 157 1,328 


continues to be based to an important extent on imported 
petroleum. Canadian imports of non-ferrous metal 
ores for processing in smelters such as the one at Trail, 
while small, are rising. In the case of most other 
metals, Canadians are buying them in refined form. 
Bauxite, from which aluminum is made, is a notable 
exception. Imports of this ore have increased many 
times over. Coal imports, which had been rising until 
1948, have been on somewhat lower levels in both 
volume and value terms in the last two years. 


Exports of minerals in raw form were less important 
than imports, the former amounting to $157 million or 
15 per cent of the total value of mineral production 
(see below). The reason for this is the continuing growth 
of smelting, processing and fabricating facilities in 
Canada. In individual sectors, however, substantial 
quantities of ores were exported. For example, of a 
total of 3-6 million tons of iron ore mined in Canada 
(including Newfoundland) in 1950 about 2-2 million 
tons, or 61 per cent of the total output were shipped 
abroad. Moreover, substantial quantities of minerals 


1 Including supplies for direct domestic consumption and for further 
processing for both domestic consumption and export (see Section 3). 


Exploration, development and re-equipment in 
certain sectors of the mining industry in Canada in the 
post-war period have exceeded all previous levels. 
Led by substantial discoveries in oil, natural gas and 
iron, expansion and modernization of mines have spread 
to a wide range of minerals. Examples of new develop- 
ments in the mining field (quite apart from substantial 
expansion in refining and smelting discussed in Section 3) 
include promising copper and zinc properties recently 
discovered on the Gaspe Peninsula and in Northwestern 
Quebec and a large deposit of copper-nickel ore outlined 
in Northern Manitoba. Titanium ores are now being 
mined at Allard Lake in Quebec and asbestos deposits 
in Northern Ontario. At the same time large capital 
expenditures have been made in modernizing and 
expanding mines already in operation. Expenditures 
amounting to millions of dollars annually have been 
made on mines producing iron ore, nickel, copper, zinc, 
lead, silver and gold. 


In the post-war period, therefore, capital expendi- 
tures by the primary mining industries, averaging $108 
million during 1947 to 1950, were substantially higher 
than corresponding annual outlays amounting to $28 
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Primary Mining— 
Per cent Change 


Period 


million from 1926 to 1929 and $32 million from 1936 Noe Value of 
to 1939. Capital outlay by the industry underwent Investment Mines 
much greater fluctuations than business activity in the Production 
industry (see below and Figure 14). Dependiivyont BOY 26? haa ae, 
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The rapid increases in mineral prices that have 
occurred in the past decade have been quite uneven, 
as the following data show. Since the value of produc- 
tion in 1950 was more than double its pre-war level, 
rapid price increases ranging from 38 to some 250 
per cent (see below) suggest that in volume terms 
production has risen only moderately. Compared with 
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this capital expenditures by the industry have risen 
much more substantially in the post-war period, holding 
promise for greater output by the primary mining 
industry in the future. Expanded requirements for 
minerals of all kinds, as a result of stepped-up prepared- 
ness efforts in 1950, indicate a market for the rising 
output of this primary industry. 


Wholesale Price Indices 


Value of 
Mineral : 
Year : Copper Lead Zine Sand 
Production 
$ Mill. and Its and Its and Its and 
Products Products Products Gravel 
IE Wec aoc ob oes Bwrod amo Oeics ee eee 475 100 100 100 100 
TES over Bld Q Ocha Ghoti dha to ARE en Re SoA En ee 503 110 118 133 100 
WOE a s5 o 6d SOS ee oe 645 177 282 235 107 
QW. 3:8 tte Ge Gree Sardinhng Ree Lae 820 206 383 313 124 
UGA) ons cece Eco None oh ols Re 901 188 349 301 133 
OSD), oaiyt a dayt een ao iad nL Saati a a 1,041 218 322 354 138 
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Investment in the Construction Industry 


As of mid-1950 the construction industry provided 
employment for 327,000 men, or 7 per cent of the 
number employed in civilian industry. Its contribution 
to the national income amounted to $835 million, or 
6 per cent of the Canadian total in that year. It bears 
emphasis that these indicators cover largely the work 
performed by professional contractors, builders, sub- 
contractors and skilled tradesmen and their assistants 
and a small number of owner-builders. They do not 
include large amounts of construction work performed 
by some firms or governments with their own workmen 
on their own account, or the value of a great deal of 
construction work, both new and repair and maintenance, 
carried out by owners of properties in both urban and 
rural areas. The gross value of output as reported for 
the construction industry in 1949 was over $2: 2 billion.! 
This compares with over $2-9 billion, the estimated 
total value of construction work of all types, both new 
and repair and maintenance, put in place in 1949. Thus 
in 1949 the more or less professional sector accounted 
for about four-fifths of the construction industry’s 
output. 


The post-war peak of new investment in the con- 
struction industry was reached in 1948, when the 
industry spent close to $60 million, about six times what 
it had spent before the war, or twice what it had laid 
out at the height of the prosperous twenties. In spite 
of comparatively large increases in its equipment and 
installations the construction industry has been spend- 
ing small amounts in relation to the large business 
turnover. Capital outlay in the post-war period was 
about 2 per cent of total new and repair and mainten- 
ance construction taking place in Canada. Contrasted 
with this the capital outlay by manufacturing industries 
equalled about four per cent of the total gross value of 
production. In part the low ratio of investment to 
output in the construction industry is explained by its 
structure. A number of large construction firms, particu- 
larly those engaged in road building and earth moving 
projects, employ large quantities of up-to-date equip- 
ment and are among the most mechanized enterprises 
in the construction field in the world. But much of 
the construction work in Canada is carried out by a 
great number of tradesmen and other construction 
workers performing largely manual operations in which 
they employ only small quantities of tools and equip- 
ment. Thus, while investment in the construction 
industry as a whole is quite small if compared with 
other industries, particular sectors of the construction 
industry are highly mechanized and make correspond- 
ingly substantial capital expenditures. 


Although fluctuations in the volume of construction 
have been substantial over the last 25 years, investment 
by the industry in the pre-war period varied even more 
from year to year (see Figure 15). In the post-World 


War II period capital outlay by the industry has risen 
more rapidly than construction business. The main 
reason for this was the attempt of the industry to 
expand its capital facilities to cope with the large 
volume of construction contracts and to increase the 
efficiency of the construction labour force, whose output 
per man-hour in the immediate post-war period was 
lower than before the war? (see below). 


Construction Industry— 
Per cent Change 


Bod Total Value of 
New New Construc- 
Investment tion 

‘1926-1929. oe ree eee ee +126 + 64 
1LO292 1033 aise aa eee oe De eis Brae — 95 — 74 
1933-198 Tae Sess ey Cae +588 +126 
193721939. eae cheer —- 8 -—- 7 
LOS9=1 O50 aac star oye eee +474 +392 


In spite of all the difficulties faced by the construc- 
tion industry in the post-war period it was able to 
expand its capacity sufficiently to undertake the largest 
program in its history. Rising prices (see below) and 
profits? provided added incentive for the industry 
to buy more equipment and install such facilities as 
would increase the effectiveness of on-site construction 
operations. 


New, Construction Price Indices 
Repair 
and 
Year Maintenance Combined 
Construc- Wage Building | Wage Rates 
tion Rates Materials jand Building 
$ Bill. Materials 
19389. Seen ss 0-8 100 100 100 
1946.. 1-6 145 150 148 
1947.. 2-0 159 186 174 
1948.. 2-6 180 218 198 
1949.. 2-9 188 225 208 
TOS hare ees 3-2 194 245 224 


Detailed Information on Investment in Primary 
Industries and the Construction Industry 


More detailed information on the type and extent 
of capital and repair and maintenance expenditures 
made by primary industries and the construction 
industry in the years 1926 to 1951 will be found in 
Tables 18 to 23 in Part IT. 


1 The Construction Industry in Canada, 1949, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, January 1951. 


* Residential Real Estate in Canada, D. 
Toronto, December 23, 1950, py Ji. 


* Investment and Inflation, p. 111, 


404. See also John Caulfield Smith, ‘‘What Will Your Housing Dollar Buy Today?’’, The Financial Post, 
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SECTION 3. 


New Eminence of Manufacturing Industries 


The substantial improvement in the standard of 
living of the present generation of Canadians, and their 
ability to achieve this in conjunction with a reduction 
in working time and an increase in leisure and non- 
material pursuits have been largely, as emphasized 
earlier, the outcome of significant structural changes 
which have taken place in the Canadian economy in 
the last three decades. The outstanding of these is 
the new eminence achieved by domestic manufacturing 
industries. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine briefly 
the position that manufacturing industries now occupy 
in the Canadian economy in terms of output, employ- 
ment, income, trade and investment, and the growth 
and diversification that have taken place within this 
sector. Since this study is primarily concerned with 
investment the capital expenditures of major manufac- 
turing groups are examined in some detail. 

Seventeen quite diverse sectors! make up the aggre- 
gate loosely called “manufacturing”. In following the 
Canadian Standard Industrial Classification’, which 
in turn is in line with internationally accepted classifi- 
cation standards, the appraisal covers “manufacturing” 
broadly defined to include all manufacturing stages, 
from processing of raw materials to the fabrication of 
intricate and made-to-order capital goods and the mass 
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INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


production of standardized consumer articles. The 
diversity of the manufacturing process is indicated by 
the range of its application. Included in the same 
broad grouping are the smelting of ores, the milling 
of grain, the creation of synthetic yarns, the making 
of butter and cheese, the rolling of steel sheet, the 
weaving of cloth, the cutting of tools, the construction 
of machinery, and the fabrication of both semi-durable 
and durable consumer goods. It is important, there- 
fore, to remember that the manufacturing analysis 
below refers to processes which include the production 
of both finished and unfinished goods,’ whether for 
final use by consumers, business, governments and 
institutions, or for integration into other production 
processes. 


Manufacturing Overtakes Agriculture 


During most of the first half-century after Confed- 
eration agriculture was the main source of income and 
employment in Canada. But two world wars, a stepped- 
up rate of accumulation of domestic capital, develop- 
ment of low-cost sources of power, a rapid advancement 
of managerial and technical skills, and _ significant 
engineering and technological progress have changed 
the structure of. the Canadian economy profoundly. 
Revised estimates of the value of domestic production 
of nine major sectors of the economy? indicate that by 


1JTnvestment data are shown for thirteen manufacturing groups for the period 1926-1951 in Part II, with further details for seventeen groups for the 


period 1946-1951 included in this section. 


2 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1948. 


3A similar distinction is frequently made in terms of “‘fully’’ and “‘partially’’ manufactured goods. ' 
This goes back to the very early years of Canadian nationhood. 


4 Another institutional factor was the influence of Canadian tariffs. 


“When the 


so-called National Policy was translated into law in 1879 a definite decision was taken for the promotion of industrialization within Canada through the 


means of protective customs duties. 


This decision has been the subject of much controversy and has been frequently attacked. 


It has, however, never 


been reversed nor indeed very seriously modified.’’ Mackintosh, W. A., The Economic Background of Dominion-Provincial Relations, Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, Ottawa, 1939, p. 17. This emphasis has been changing in recent years. In the post-war period Canada has partici- 
pated in several international conferences for the overall reduction of tariffs and, together with other nations, has subscribed to the principle of gradual 
freeing of trade. te re | hates Moe , 
5T id the double counting in measuring output by manufacturing industries which is implicit in defining gross va ue of production, the concep 
of net avalue of Cece eeige waeds Net value of Production represents an attempt to eliminate from the total value of all individual commodities pro- 
duced in a particular industry (the gross value of production) the cost (or value) of materials, fuel, purchased electricity and processed supplies consumed 


in the production process (see also footnote 1 to the table on p. 36). 
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the end of World War I the dominant role of manu- 
facturing in terms of output was well established. 
Since then manufacturing industries have continued 
to increase their contribution to national economic 
activity in terms of employment and income and to 
national welfare in terms of output. The contribution 
has fluctuated during this period, particularly during 
World War II when the requirements for war equipment 
and munitions made spectacular demands on the capacity 
of Canadian manufacturing industries. 

Canadian manufacturing industries have grown by 
fits and starts. Gains made under the stimulus of war- 
time development have been consolidated in the years 
of peace that followed, thus laying a foundation for 
new growth. In World War I, for example, military 
exigencies were responsible for the establishment of 
new refining capacity for non-ferrous metals in Canada, 
e.g., copper, zinc and magnesium. Prior to this develop- 
ment Canadian concentrates of zinc and copper matte 
had been processed in the United States. The develop- 
ment of a shell industry in Canada and heavy demand for 
steel products including rods, billets, bars and other 
semi-fabricated or fabricated products and components 
were responsible for a substantial expansion of domestic 
steel capacity, from an estimated one million to one 
and one-quarter million ingot tons in 1914 to two and 
one-quarter million ingot tons in 1919. In fact, such 
a relatively high level was reached after World War I 
that little further change occurred in Canadian steel 
capacity until the outbreak of World War II. 

Other manufacturing industries that were either newly 
created or. greatly expanded during World War I were 
the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. From a very 
modest beginning in 1917 a small aircraft industry 
was developed which in the course of two years turned 
out some 3,000 training planes for British and Canadian 
forces. Canadian shipyards were greatly expanded 
and produced close to 100 ships, about half the number 
in steel and the other half in wood, and involving a 
total of about 350,600 dead weight tons. 

Purchases of military equipment and munitions and 
related expenditures on British, United States and 
Canadian account involved outlays exceeding $1.5 
billion during World War I. These expenditures 
influenced significantly the development and composition 
of Canadian manufacturing industries. Plant facilities 
and equipment were expanded and managerial and tech- 
nical knowledge acquired which enabled most industries 
in the post-World War I period to undertake more 
diversified, integrated and efficient operations than they 
had previously been able to perform. 

The next important phase of industrial expansion 
occurred between 1926 and 1929, when manufacturing 
investment rose by some two-thirds in volume terms. 
In this period industrial growth was particularly rapid 
in the pulp and paper industries, the transportation 
equipment industry (especially in the automotive 
field), the non-metallic mineral products field (largely 
associated with the building boom of the late twenties), 
and the chemicals and allied products industries. In- 
deed, in volume terms manufacturing investment 


. 1 Itshould be noted that this decline i 
income (see Table 18 in Part II). 


reached a peak in 1929 which has not been matched 
even by post-World War II developments (see Table 12 
in Part IL). The depressed economic conditions of the 
thirties slowed down the growth of manufacturing 
industries. But even under the handicap of lower 
demand from both domestic and foreign sources some 
manufacturing industries made notable gains in expan- 
sion of capacity and improvement of production proces- 
ses. One example of development in the thirties was the 
primary textile industry, where new materials and 
techniques stimulated further growth and diversification. 

In the two decades before World War II manu- 
facturing’s contribution to the total value of output 
of the nine major sectors of the economy rose from 44 
per cent in 1919 to 46 per cent in 1929 and remained at 
about that level in 1939. In contrast, the contribution 
of agriculture fell from 32 per cent in 1919 to 21 per cent 
in 1929 and 1939! (see below). 


Per cent of Total Value! of 
Domestic Production by Nine 


Year Major Sectors? 
Manufacturing Agriculture 
bikes he Vere eters etc. eri aco On Soni 44 32 
19205 oe Aaa. heb icic tree 44 30 
1 PS ieee arches e oa eS OS 43 30 
192 (Renee eee ae ee 41 29 
DOS ek a Se AP ca er 42 28 
LODO Peer ter nent aevet rye te 46 21 
1931 ae eee ne ee 47 16 
Oe ere otras etn aren oF 45 21 
OAR Gere Reine eee ere 57 18 
1940 i aeeeret ee eee 49 19 
L950 fuk coe heehee. tt teetoee 50 17 


1This is the sum total of the net value of production of nine major 
sectors of the economy after elimination of intra-industry and before elimi- 
nation of inter-industry duplications. Since published data are not fully 
comparable over the above period, adjustments have been made to ap- 
proximate comparability. 


*The nine major sectors covered are: agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
trapping, mining, electric power, manufactures, construction and custom 
and repair. 


Manufacturing Growth During World War II 


When World War II broke out Canadian manu- 
facturing industries, although considerably grown in 
stature, were unprepared for the avalanche of military 
orders. Conversion to war production was accomplished 
in the short space of two years. Expansion of productive 
capacity in manufacturing was particularly striking in 
such fields as tool making, electrical apparatus, chemicals 
and aluminum. New factories were built, shipyards 
constructed and armament assembly lines installed. 
Entire new industries were created, making for example 
roller bearings, magnesium and artificial rubber. Many 
existing industries underwent marked expansion. Some 
industries with relatively small employment before 
the war attained such a large wartime employment that 
the process amounted to the creation of a new industry 
rather than the expansion of an old one. Examples 


srelative. In absolute terms agricultural output increased over this period as illustrated by data on farm cash 


are aircraft production and shipbuilding. Advances were 
made in the production of finished goods and equipment, 
some of which were of a type quite new to Canadian 
industry and which had previously been imported, 
such as optical glass, high octane gasoline, penicillin and 
sulfa drugs. At the height of the industrial war effort 
in 1943, about three out of every five persons employed 
in Canadian manufacturing industries worked on war 
orders? (see below). 


War Employment 


Va as a Per cent of Total 

Manufacturing 
Employment 

NOS OMe TM Saye SI, vee enue te ass 9 

NOLO MNree eas Meee herein te ictus tones ee 18 

1 I 5 a Aan cto Geb Os sosesad SoA cea ee 37 

WS AZ eh tet eta esearch Sev cick us. Scacereca-aichs 59 

NO LS error h ene MictNel aes cheated: siceslane cock 64 

NG EP Pa on apie Shs SR Se acs Gawd 55 

ee Dn 000 00 OP ROO A een CI aa 17 


Adaptation of manufacturing industries to meet 
military demands during World War II required still 
greater diversification and increased skill and technical 
knowledge, more complex machinery and more closely 
integrated processes than anything that had previously 
been known in Canada. Thus simple figures of ex- 
pansion in terms of capacity and output do not tell the 
full story of the change which Canadian manufacturing 
industries underwent in this six-year period. But even 
in purely statistical terms the growth was remarkable. 
Between 1939 and the war peak, reached between 1942 
and 1944, output of steel increased by approximately 
120 per cent and of aluminum by about 500 per cent. 
Notable increases were also recorded in other non- 
ferrous metals with zinc, lead and nickel up 55, 32, and 
27 per cent respectively. Entirely new developments 
included the production of synthetic rubber, commencing 
with an annual output of 3,000 tons in 1943 and rising 
to 45,000 tons in 1945. 


Fully fabricated war equipment and munitions were 
also turned out in large volume. From 1939 to 1945 some 
816,000 mechanized transport vehicles were produced 
in addition to over 50,000 armored fighting vehicles.’ 
Canadian shipyards in the same period built over 
4,000 naval ships and approximately 400 ocean-going 
merchant vessels‘ the latter involving some 3.7 million 
dead weight tons, in addition to substantial ship con- 
version and repair work. The aircraft industry pro- 
duced in the same period over 16,000 military planes. 
The chemical industry turned out some 3 billion pounds 
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of chemicals and one billion pounds of explosives, 
which made it possible to produce ammunition of the 
following order: 39 million rounds of gun ammunition, 
16 million projectiles, 27 million cartridges, 12 million 
grenades, 11 million mortar bombs, 7 million depth 
charges, smoke generators, projectile war heads, and 
anti-tank mines, and over 4 billion rounds of small 
arms ammunition. 


This tremendous output of munitions and war 
equipment, valued at about $10 billion, was used only 
in part by Canadian forces, with the larger proportion, 
about 70 per cent, being made available to Allied forces. 


Consolidation of Manufacturing Expansion and 
Further Growth in the Post-World War II Period 


About two-thirds of the industrial war structure 
created during World War II was found adaptable to 
peacetime uses.© Although peacetime reconversion, 
modernization and expansion involved large capital 
outlays and although supply shortages slowed down 
the implementation of the program, most of the work 
was completed by the end of 1947.6 Manufacturing 
industries were then geared to turn out an expanding 
volume of civilian capital and consumer goods and 
proceeded to do so. The process of reconversion came 
to an end in 1947, but further expansion and modern- 
ization of Canadian manufacturing plants continued. 
These developments are reviewed on an industry basis 
later in this chapter. 


At the height of World War II manufacturing 
contributed 57 per cent to the net value of domestic 
production. Agriculture contributed 18 per cent, and 
in addition to feeding some 12 million Canadians, 
this industry provided essential food supplies to millions 
of Allied nationals. By 1950 the contribution of 
manufacturing to the value of domestic production had 
declined to 50 per cent, somewhat below the wartime 
peak but notably above the pre-war situation. Agri- 
culture’s contribution declined only slightly, amounting 
to 17 per cent in 1950. 


The importance which manufacturing industries 
have achieved during and since World War II as a factor 
influencing the level of economic activity in Canada 
is indicated by their contribution to employment and 
income. While in terms of output manufacturing had 
overtaken agriculture much earlier, it was not until 
World War II that manufacturing for the first time 
became the major field of employment.’ At the war 
peak manufacturing was responsible for 28 per cent 
of total civilian employment, as against 25 per cent 
for agriculture. Both these proportions declined some- 
what in the post-war period as service industries became 
more important. In 1950 manufacturing still exceeded 
agriculture, with 26 per cent as compared with 21 per 


' Encouragement to Industrial Expansion in Canada, Operation of Special Depreciation Provisions, November 10, 1944—March 31, 1949, Department of 


Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa, 1948, p. 13. 
2 Histimates from records of Department of Munitions and Supply. 


3 The above war production figures come from the records of the Department of Munitions and Supply. Most of the data have been published in 
summary form in onnedy. J. deN., History of the Department of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, 1950, Vol. II, pp. 499 ff. 


4Tn addition more than 4,200 small craft were built in Canadian shipyards. 


5 Encouragement to Industrial Expansion in Canada, p. 15. 
6 Ibid. p. 3. 


7 For a comparison with the contribution of the service and other sectors to economic activity, see Section 1, pp. 12 ff. 
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cent. This situation is a far cry from the position some 
three decades ago, when agriculture provided employ- 
ment for about twice as many people as did manufactur- 
ing (see below). 


Total Civilian Per cent of Total 


Year Employment? 
Mill. Manufacturing] Agriculture 
Ia ets ec deh 3-0 19 37 
IRYn Weert cere 3-6 18 33 
1989 Feet 4-1 7 33 
AOA S hae metre tt 4.4 28 25 
LOA ee iste cnecoce 2 4-4 28 25 
1949 Sere ata 5-0 26 22 
TODO estes see ieee 5-0 26 21 


1JIn week ending June 1 of each year. 


A somewhat similar situation is indicated by the 
contribution which manufacturing and agriculture 
make to national income. In 1950 manufacturing 
made up 31 per cent of national income, estimated at 
$14 billion, while agriculture contributed 11 per cent. 
Since 1939 manufacturing has improved its relative 
position, while agriculture’s position has slightly wor- 
sened (see below). 


Manufacturing and Trade 


The analysis so far has been concerned with what 
expansion of manufacturing industries has meant to 
the domestic economy. A related question is: What 
has been the impact of manufacturing growth on Can- 
adian trade? 

This question cannot be answered briefly without 
considerable over-simplification, but three general 
observations may be made in the present connection. 

First, Canadian manufacturing industries are pri- 
marily domestic industries, that is, they rely on Can- 
adian purchasers for more than four-fifths of their 
sales. Such an overall figure, of course, does not 
indicate the importance of foreign markets for specific 
industries. The significance for Canadian manufactur- 


ing industries of sales abroad varies, being less in the — 


case of some of the more highly manufactured articles 
and greater in the case of some semi-processed goods. 
The group as a whole, however, caters chiefly to the 
domestic market. 

Secondly, partially and fully manufactured com- 
modities have become increasingly important to 
Canadian export trade. In value terms the contribution 
of partially and fully manufactured goods rose from 
about 55 per cent in the early twenties to 70 per cent in 
1939. In the war years they reached a peak of 83 per 
cent and then declined by 1950 to about the pre-war 
ratio of 1939. The important thing, however, is that 
the 1950 ratio of 72 per cent has been maintained at 
a high level of trade. For in value terms exports more 


Year Se aa than tripled from 1939 to 1950 (see below). 

$ Bill. Manufacturing] Agriculture Thirdly, as the domestic market expanded over the 

erie eS last half-century Canada continued to be an important 

importer of partially and fully manufactured goods 

$930, siGuorak Sele 4-4 27 12 even though her own manufacturing industries grew 

1944 Amecnee 9-8 30 14 substantially and became more diversified. The data 

1949. ssc eidtnostestys 13-2 30 13 below also show that partially and fully manufactured 

1950... 00. e+e: 14-4 31 ae goods have formed a steadier proportion (by value) 

1 At factor cost. of Canada’s imports. Moreover, imports of these 

Exports Imports 
Year Fully and Partially Fully and Partially 
Amount Manufactured Amount Manufactured 
$ Bill Products as Per cent $ Bill. Products as Per cent 
of Total! of Total! 

LOZ Nt toceonmanstcay.cecavavhats scitet Mage ach Gates c eaie aOR aE PR A 1-2 56 1-2 743) 
LOZ Bistpanisnet hel oto eedae dala een on yaa ea aes ae pe ee 1:3 54 0-9 72 
1 AL ane haere erica as Aan hy Cece RAR Re ne he 1:3 52 1-3 Gi 
Lt een Ocoee ON eR eere Rael REN A eee Re, AT nn ee iy ae 1-1 64 1-2 Tee 
LOS Oi arr tars ec ec ate hie evcreniee Seat AE AE 0-9 70 0-8 73 
LO 4S ator: ceeeeyeiate tue, Sne,s ele Poser ee 3-0 83 1-7 Ul 
LOA G ee. entre tas ah tee Le ee 2°3 74 1-9 73 
1 FY bees SND ren, cs eS iia eee Pty etc ce tee te MR ie tet 2°83 Ul 2-6 76 
OAS pevayerrarn «cea Pree hes Oe eT Ae em Pee, 3-1 74 _ 2-6 72 
ASG OB Oe Raat Oris a eM a ai ire eR on Maca 3-0 68 2-8 75 
LO SO Mente ces acer seear Riv he abeets |.” 2t ya een ae 3-1 12 3-2 73 


1 The figures used in computing these percenta: 
ges were taken from Trad 
have been prepared for 1950. These figures vary slightly from those shown int 


of those products which can be allocated to individual manufacturing Rare table on the following page which represents a summation of the value 


goods comprise about 16 per cent of the total domestic 
supply of such articles (see below). This indicates 
that some five-sixths of the Canadian market for partially 
and fully manufactured goods is domestically supplied. 
As in the case of exports, such a ratio must be inter- 
preted with caution. It does not, for example, reflect 
the widely varying degrees to which goods of foreign 
origin compete with domestic manufactures in the 
Canadian market. Some account should also be taken 
of the fact that Canadian domestic manufactures 
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contain a varying and often substantial proportion of 
imported items, ranging from raw materials to finished 
parts and sub-assemblies.! In_ brief, therefore, the 
growth of Canadian domestic manufactures as a group 
has been paralleled by expansion of the domestic market 
for partially and fully manufactured products. For 
this reason the development of this group of industries 
as a whole has brought about little change in the degree 
to which partially and fully manufactured products 
enter into the Canadian import trade. 


Domestic Domestic Imports as Exports as 

Vou Peodaeien Imports! Exports! Supply Per cent of Per cent of 

$ Bill. $ Bill. $ Bill. $ Bill. Domestic Domestic 

Supply Production 
WO SOM eee ee ere rs ees aes 3°5 0-5 0-6 3-4 15) 17 
NO LG Mm cee oe re esc oncile tai Seen a cas 8-0 1-4 ws 7-7 18 21 
OA meee OR EE orice Ns 6 asarsus irs, 10-1 2-0 2-1 10-0 20 21 
HOSS eae che roses cat APES See ae 11-9 1-9 2-3 11-5 16 19 
GAO eater ee tecse tot ee haunt ke 12.4 2-0 2-0 12-4 16 16 
LOS O Srerebeks ear eeiies Sei S eck anes 14-0 2-3 2-2 14-1 16 16 


-10Of manufactured goods. 


Investment and Manufacturing Growth 


The historical record of investment and manufactur- 
ing growth is summarized in Part II in Table 24 and 
subsequent tables. Here only a few highlights are 
noted. 

Industrial growth in terms of increasing the number 
of plants and the volume of output was quite modest 


between 1929 and 1939; employment, after a consider- 
able decline during most of the thirties, by 1939 about 
reached the level of ten years earlier;? investment, on the 
other hand, which had also declined substantially in the 
thirties, never recovered to the 1929 level and in fact 
in 1939 was substantially lower, in value and volume 
terms, than it had been a decade earlier. 


New 


Establish- Gross Value | Net Value of 


Empl t 
Year Investment ments het of Production | Production 
$ Mill. Thous. $ Bill. $ Bill. 

See a re eee 374 22 667 3-9 1-8 
NO SORA EE eee a Autres NIE ra teners eps aiarn ayaiocay ars 98 25 658 3-5 1:5 
1G 20 aren Eee tar Si rey ee RO) 4a Scenes Sore Seal wee 536 34 1,159 12-4 5-3 
OED algae Se onde eae ae 519 35 L171 14-0 6-0 

The most rapid expansion of manufacturing invest- 
ment and industrial growth occurred during the period ree eee 
1939 to 1950. . The volume of investment increased by Se 
more than two and one-half times and the volume of Volume of | Establish- | Employ- | Volume of 
production nearly doubled (see Figure 16.) The Investment | ments ment Production 
number of manufacturing plants increased by about 
one-third. Substantial as the rise in the volume of Te ee ee, ano a ee Re 
investment was, it did not match the larger volume of j9399 100 100 100 100 
investment estimated to have been made by manu- 1949. 279 139 176 180 
facturing industries at the height of the prosperous 1950. 254 142 178 193 


twenties (see below). 


1See also p. 23. It is difficult to make a reliable estimate of this ‘‘import content’’ on the basis of information available at present on this subject. 

» The employment data shown above and used in the sector analysis of manufacturing industries represent a monthly average during the year and are 
obtained from annual censuses of manufacturing. Employment in manufacturing mentioned previously in conjunction with total civilian employment 
refers to the employment situation in the week ending June 1 of each year and is based on population censuses and sample surveys of the labour force. 
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Most of the expansion and modernization of manu- 
facturing plants! in the post-war period was undertaken 
by corporations and financed from their retained earn- 
ings.2 Although in the minority in numbers, incorporated 
companies provide 88 per cent of total manufacturing 
employment and produce 91 per cent of all manufactured 
goods turned out (see below). 


Incorporated 
Item Totalt Companies as a 
Per cent of Total 
Number of Establishments 
— Thous. 33 33 
Number of Employees 
— Thous. 1,156 88 
Gross Value of Production 
— $ Bill. 11-9 91 
1 As of 1948. 


In the post-war period, two other factors contributed 
to the large expansion in the investment program of 
manufacturing industries: substantial increases in profits 
and almost continuously rising prices of manufactured 
commodities. This development in turn was the result 
of strong domestic demand for a greater variety of 
consumer and capital goods, and reasonably firm 
foreign demand, particularly for processed materials 
and machinery and equipment. Net profits of manu- 
facturing companies for which comparable records are 
available? more than doubled between 1939 and 1948, 
declined somewhat in 1949 and rose to a new high in 
1950. Wholesale prices as reflected in the index of 
fully and chiefly manufactured products, were in 1950 

1 The number of “‘plants’’ 
companies. 


? For an appraisal of the method of financing the post-war investmen 
5 The concept of net profits used in the above surve 


Department, November 22, 1950, No. 50/50. 
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more than twice what they had been in 1939 (see below). 
In-comparing pre-war and post-war conditions it should 
be remembered that both profits and prices were gener- 
ally considered as depressed in the thirties. 


Net Profits of 310 


Manufacturing Companies Wholesale 


ean Price Index 
$ Mill. Index 
1O39 erence ier 100 100 
LOZO Brame sere 228 129 less 
OA Tie aes 332 188 159 
UOAS Ge aes 429 242 189 
HO4O) eee tenn All 232 = I 
L950 eos 497 281 211 


An additional factor that contributed to the large 
capital expenditure program by manufacturing industries 
in the post-war period was the entry of many new firms 
into the field. Between 1946 and 1950 some 1,031 new 
medium and large-sized firms, each employing ten or 
more persons, commenced operations. Of these, 834 
were domestic enterprises while 147 had their origin in 
the United States, 34 in the United Kingdom and 16 in 
other countries. In total these companies provided over 
41,000 new jobs, 60 per cent in enterprises of Canadian 
origin, 25 per cent with firms originating in the United | 
States, 14 per cent in United Kingdom-sponsored 
plants and one per cent in factories established by 
companies from other parts of the world.4 This is an 
addition of about 3 per cent to the number employed in 
manufacturing. Capital expenditures for plant ex- 
pansion by these firms involved an estimated $300 


or “‘establishments”’ will usually be greater than the number of companies or firms, because of the existence of multi-plant 


t program see Investment and Inflation, pp. 148 ff. 


; D y is that of ‘‘net income to stockholders”’ 
payments and tax provisions but before dividend payments to stockholders. fn 86 


* These data are the result of a special survey by the Economic Research 


that is, profits after allowance for depreciation, interest 
Data are from Statistical Summary, Bank of Canada, May 1951, p. 79. 


Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce. See Release of the 


million, about 12 per cent of a total of $2.5 billion esti- 
mated to have been invested by all manufacturing 
industries between 1946 and 1950. 


4] 


The most notable growth of new industries in terms 
of employment provided occurred in transportation 
equipment production, the clothing industry and the 
wood and its products industries. New firms entering 
the manufacturing field were relatively unimportant 


Companies Dociinmploynene 2 the printing, publishing and allied industries, the 
FR Commencing in 1950 rubber, leather, tobacco and their products industries, 
Country of Origin Operations! and the chemicals and their products industries (see 
below). 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
Another important development was the “filling in” 
and “rounding out” of Canadian manufacturing in- 
Wom ad aver cerrcnues et 834 81 24,707 60 dustries. This took several forms. 
United States.......... 147 14 10,485 25 
United Kingdom....... 34 3 5,877 14 (1) A number of manufacturing firms proceeded to 
Other Countries........ 16 ) 330 1 integrate their operations by combining several pro- 
duction stages, from processing to final fabrication. 
Motales 35 Wisrvas 1,031 100 | 41,399 100 One company which started out as an organization 
selling chemicals commenced to manufacture calcium 
1¥rom January 1, 1946 to November 1, 1950. chloride, magnesium metal and salts, and other chemicals 
Companies Commencing Total Employment 
Operations! in 1950 
Industry 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
ee erage s aatria 5 GL Ti<l0i is aisisib cca visisWis «vind b OW Rae Sha dule Sos oe 100 Bow 2,524 6-1 
Rubber, Leather and Tobaceo and Their Products........................... 39 3°8 eal 2-8 
erinary bexules and (Their Products... 0. ac ss «+ alliuns 5 odes dae cedeseslenscuck 67 6-5 2,121 5-1 
SNe ela eR Pics is 5 dal 9 doracBhinin $4 asicarl fa nities 253 24-4 7,458 18-0 
Wioodeandm@itis se roducis aman aay tee ie sk te She one aco ke oe oe Soc ee. 162 15-7 5,005 12-1 
Bulppendeeapemandal heirs brocicts.teu.1cssyh ae aae ohce ee Mes Ska oe 14 1-4 1,746 4.2 
Ermting, Publishing and Allied Industries... .. i+... <. devs Paves decevaccoun 23 2-2 724 Weeigl 
roneandasteciancdeineinsbroductss.s4.02...04..256-0..0 0008 eh cue... ol 106 10:3 3,490 8-4 
BISA TAS TVOL ba bl OVUBIS CUMIN ETUC setae ts couetesareycs as siossae ss sue eye dsassai h cos aka eee 38 3-7 7,836 19-0 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products including Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...... 63 6-1 4,081 9-9 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products including Products of Petroleum and Coal...... 49 4-8 1,857 4.5 
Chemicalcrandmluheirebroductsiaanasesie es nee eee ce oan en ee. 44 4-3 1,391 Bo 
Mir cellancousammmmrt per ie cis ce 5 san, sic ctexciru RAs Boe Et ee 73 7-1 1,995 4-8 
ARON E 5. 5 has So DRM Raa aa ev 1,031 100-0 41,399 100-0 


1From January 1, 1946 to November 1, 1950. 


and plastics such as polystyrene. Later the company 
expanded to process some of the basic materials, oper- 
ating from common salt to produce caustic soda and 
chlorine. More recently it rounded out its operations 
by producing a range of ethylene products. In the 
synthetic rubber field a vertical integration was achieved 
by adding new facilities to produce polystyrene resins 
in various forms. In the magnesium field one company 
expanded from the production of magnesium ingots to 
turn out a wide range of extrusion products. Another 
company which previously turned out rolling-mill pro- 
ducts proceeded to install a blast furnace and an open 
hearth to produce in its own plant some of the steel 
required for fabrication. 


(2) Industries increased the range of commodities 
produced in order to be able to cope better with varying 
fluctuations in demand for different commodities. For 


example, a firm formerly producing only refrigeration 
equipment expanded to manufacture air-conditioning 
equipment, steam boilers and steel parts and equipment; 
a firm producing threshing machines and similar imple- 
ments expanded to produce industrial boilers, rock 
crushers, rubber, plastic and ceramic ‘moulds and 
turbine motors and air compressors; a firm formerly 
producing washing machines extended its production to 
include ironing machines, electrical appliances and air 
circulators. 


(3) Greater emphasis was placed on using Canadian 
resources, particularly waste materials. For example, 
new plastic products and new types of building boards 
are now being made from waste pulp. 


(4) Industries strove to adopt the latest production 
processes and use the most effective and up-to-date 


42 
Trend of Investment 


One notable feature of the trend of manufacturing 
investment is that it has generally followed quite 
closely the pattern of total private and public invest- 
ment during the 25-year period reviewed in this report. 
For example, both investment series show high points 
in 1929 and 1937 and a low point in 1933. ‘There are, 
however, some notable exceptions to this apparent 
conformity. One is the low point for manufacturing 
investment in 1939 which followed the low point of 
total private and public investment by one year. Manu- 
facturing investment, after large expansion early in the 
war, reached a low point in 1944 and increased sub- 
stantially in 1945 when reconversion to production for 
peacetime purposes got under way. However, total 
private and public investment reached its lowest point 
in 1945, with expansion getting under way in 1946 and 
continuing until 1950. Still another divergence is 
apparent in 1949, when estimates indicate a break in the 
upswing of capital expenditures by manufacturing 
industries but not for total investment (see Figure 17). 


equipment, and to turn out newly developed materials 
and substances. Notable examples are the variety of 
synthetic yarns coming on the market in the post-war 
period and the rapid technological advances that have 
been made in the metallurgical, chemical and electronics 
fields. 


(5) A wide range of new commodities has been pro- 
duced for the first time in Canada in the post-war 
period. These include jet aircraft, diesel locomotives, 
gas turbines, roller bearings, a wide range of automobile 
parts and various kinds of heavy machinery and equip- 
ment, such as special types of pulp machinery, road 
building equipment, oil well equipment, and heavy 
agricultural implements. 


(6) While manufacturing expansion in the larger 
urban centres was substantial a great deal of expansion 
also took place in smaller communities. Availability 
of labour and comparatively low local tax rates have 
been an inducement for decentralization of industrial 
growth in the post-war period.t 
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However, the apparent conformity of manfacturing 
investment as a whole to total investment does not 
necessarily extend to individual manufacturing indust- 
ries. ‘Taking five non-war turning points in the changing 
volume of investment by all manufacturing industries 
as the basis, a multitude of diverse investment patterns 
becomes apparent for the twelve industry groups for 
which reliable pre-war records are available.” 


products. Three manufacturing sectors which tend to 
precede turning points of total manufacturing invest- 
ment are rubber, leather and tobacco and their products, 
primary textiles and their products, and wood and its 
products. Two industry groups, transportation equip- 
ment and non-ferrous metal products including electrical 
apparatus and supplies, seem in part to follow and in 
part to conform to the general manufacturing invest- 


The five standard turning points are: a high in 1929, ment, pattern. Finally, there are two other groups, 


a low in 1933, a high in 1937, a low in 1939 and a high 
in 1948. Five groups seem to conform to this invest- 
ment pattern. They are: food and beverages, pulp 
and paper and their products, iron and steel and their 
products, non-metallic mineral products including pro- 
ducts of petroleum and coal, and chemicals and their 


1 For a survey of the extent to whi 


the clothing industry and the printing, publishing and 
allied industries—both relying on less capital per worker 
than the average manufacturing industry—which show 
an erratic investment pattern, at times leading, at 
times conforming to, and at times following the course 


taken by total manufacturing investment (see summary 
below). 


ch this program of decentralization ha i ayi i i 
i Baa a pes aR aaa ion has been getting under way in the post-war period, see Encouragement to Industrial 


Excluding the miscellaneous group, for which the investment estim 


ates are derived estimates. 
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Non-War Turning Points of New Investment of 
Manufacturing Industriest 
Industry Apparent Pattern 
High Low High Low High 
1929 1933 1937 1939 1948 
Mood nd: BOVerapes ec een ee. aes eel. ee ds C C F C C Conforming 
Rubber, Leather and Tobacco and Their Products Cc L L C L Leading 
Primary Textiles and Their Products............ L L L C L Leading 
Clochin omnes tenes cna oss cite sb Ett C Fr C L L Erratic 
Woodeand lis) Product epic <tnfea> «ates « ses : L L Cc L L Leading 
Pulp and Paper and Their Products............. L Cc Cc Cc Cc Conforming 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ L F C L F Erratic 
Tron and Steel and Their Products............... C Cc Cc C C Conforming 
divansportationMquipment....+..0-6.-.+..+2s-. Cc C F Cc F Following/Conforming 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products including Electrical 
ADD ala USEAMGRSUP Diese agaiy ayes 42644 nk « F C C C F Following/Conforming 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products including Products 
olsketroleumpanda@ oaleeery mer erick. 4 12 - C C C C C Conforming 
Chemicals and Their Products.................. C L C C C Conforming 


1 T—Leading; C—Conforming; F—Following. 


Various reasons are suggested for the difference in 
the apparent investment pattern: varying degrees of 
sensitivity to short and long-term market prospects, 
different rates of technological advance and application 
of innovations, a wide range of business practices and 
financial strength among industries, dependence on 
domestic and foreign markets and other factors, all 
of which are discussed below as the analysis proceeds 
on an industry basis (see pp. 46 ff). 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations 


In the last twenty-five years investment by manu- 
facturing industries underwent on the whole greater 


fluctuations than either business investment by all 
enterprises or total private and public investment. 
Two outstanding features are the particularly marked 
decline of manufacturing investment from 1929 to 1933 
and the notable expansion from 1939 to 1948. By 
1933 manufacturing industries were making capital 
outlays of about 10 per cent of their 1929 expenditures. 
By 1948, on the other hand, manufacturing firms were 
spending six times as much as they had been spending 
in 1939. Neither the rate of decline nor the rate of 
increase was matched by other investment aggregates 
(see below). 


Sector 
1926-29 1929-33 
‘Manufacturing Industries............ + 6 — 89 
All Business Enterprises.............. + 83 — 85 
Total Private and Public Investment... + 66 — 78 


Among the reasons for these notable investment 
fluctuations are substantial changes in domestic demand, 
particularly for capital goods, and in foreign demand for 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


1933-37 1937-39 1939-48 1948-50 

+ 234 — 30 + 488 — 10 

+ 194 = 12 + 385 ar 1G 

+ 153 = + 315 + 20 
fact, investment by manufacturing industries has 


fluctuated substantially more than demand for their 
output, as shown by the various indicators of economic 


both semi and fully manufactured commodities. In activity in these industries summarized below. 
Per cent Change 
Item 

1926-29 1929-33 1933-37 1937-39 1939-48 1948-50 
ow Investuientivmeme wrevonn trcccrey: + 69 — 89 +234 OU + 488 — 10 
ETD LOY LAC bicy Akane cites hs inate pes + 19 — 30 + 41 0 + /76 + 1 
Gross Value of Production............ + 25 — 50 + 86 — 4 de MS) + 18 
EP OONUS Lad leetie ater eres fone eons + 3 — 47 + 90 math + 248 — iI 
GMO ORES nee aan. eA east aot. + 25 — 68 + 90 — 5 + 245 + 22 


1Of manufactured goods. 
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Within the manufacturing sector itself investment 
fluctuations vary greatly. For example, in the rapid 
contraction phase from 1929 to 1933 new investment 
in two groups declined so rapidly as to represent an 
almost negligible volume of capital outlay at the low 
point of the depressed thirties. These two groups are 
the food and beverage industry, and the pulp and paper 
and their products industries. On the other hand, the 
primary textiles and their products, the rubber, leather 
and tobacco and their products, and the wood and its 
products industries showed the smallest decline of in- 
vestment in that period. In the protracted expansion 
phase from 1939 to 1948 the pulp and paper and their 
products industries and the chemicals and their products 
industries showed the greatest rise, while the trans- 
portation equipment industry, the printing, publishing 


and allied industries, and the clothing industry showed 
the smallest rise in investment. The reasons given 
earlier for variations in the investment pattern are also 
applicable to the differences among industries in the 
amplitude of investment fluctuations.’ 

Variations from industry to industry in amplitude 
of investment fluctuations have changed their contri- 
butions to total manufacturing investment. For ex- 
ample, in 1939 the pulp and paper and their products 
industries contributed 6 per cent to total manufacturing 
investment; in 1950 the same industries accounted for 
14 per cent of the total. Another manufacturing 
sector which had been quite insignificant before the war 
but is playing a considerably more important role in 
the post-war period is the chemicals and their products 
group (see below). 


Industry 


Foodand Beverages. sccace men ae ce teem akernirelattene renee reackcr are creme 
Rubber, Leather and Tobacco and Their Products................. 
Primaryl'extiles and Their Productsin. str -t-<lieielo il ieteieeiel > 
Clothing iGo siiet cease eects SCHR castpatonesete  eregeneie ero e arersystace eieelereie 
Wood and Its Products itasncen.eanea cr Bre Te ee Rusti Rates neta s 
Pulpand-Papertand Their! Broducts-eneemaeee see eter 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. .................0+-.0; 
Tron-andiSteel andi hemeProducts yaa test eiaciicrt-tetelel stot iereneti ister 
Transportationyl quipmentter aren wale ekca tacts isto tener iinet 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products including Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products including Products of Petroleum and Coal....... 
Chemicals‘andsDheir-Productsis.. 1.2 ener aie eee teen 
Miascellamegus sat). tice clare teleetae te ec oicoie anya aee eee 
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NEW INVESTMENT PER EMPLOYEE IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
CANADA, 1939 AND 1950 
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Investment and Employment 


In 1950 manufacturing firms spent on an average 
about $400 per employee on the expansion and improve- 
ment of plant facilities, or about three times as much 
as they did in 1939. Even allowing for a doubling 
of investment costs the volume of capital expenditures 
per employee in the post-war period has risen by close 
to 50 per cent over pre-war. This is in some measure 
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Suggestive of the increased capital requirements in 
relation to the labour force as the process of industrial- 
ization in a country broadens and becomes more inten- 
sified. Another factor would be the aim of business 
enterprises to hold down labour costs to a minimum in 
the face of rising wage payments (see Figure 18). Vari- 
ations in investment per employee as between manu- 
facturing groups are summarized below. 


New Investment Per Employee—$ | Per cent Change 
Industry 1939- 1950 
1939 1950 
Current Dollars 

Bogwrana Mevcrapes Wet yey wens ee ey evs obs deb E es foi kdcaclne ee. 165 461 ae rhe) 
Rubber, Leather and Tobacco and Their Products.......................... 60 146 + 143 
Prumary, Vextiles amd Their Products: 02 .cc...yc0we esd oosabcnececceecnenx.c. 117 305 + 161 
EIS Shale Oso ub hee bit es I-LEA  or  r  r 42 107 Seeliae 
PN and a PT ORUCLS Ion Peat ieee mii se ele dd ba dis a steele panceclecde w, 106 197 + 86 
Bralpane Paper and! Their Products. o...i0.<. <so0i one x npcaiescsom sn nie ove oedcvesscn. 142 939 + 561 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................000cccececeeec... 158 342 + 116 
Htomanc wreelandy Uheir Products... 5.03500. ¢ oss (oud os dnd coedhcieicas, 129 337 + 161 
Per UeDoruponr MGIDMIER Gc. ef y lels e ge. ae ovens dv dow es ce cnen cael 151 426 + 182 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products including Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... .. 169 359 + 112 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products including Products of Petroleum and Coal....... 291 971 + 234 
Obagi and Their Products, Fie. o c.s.ack Godel dev eS daw sanded dea ool ec tome.. 148 800 + 441 
Eee C MANORS OEP AEs, NIRS 6 ail oh ES) Sy ova a <b eee. A 133 193 + 45 

Lota eEretee teres cette coh, coe AR ome fa the eee een i 130 392 + 202 

Constant Dollars 
NORM idscnwa cette o Coe BUS Sea ae eee Ie ee ener eee 126 183 + 45 


Types of Manufacturing Investment 


The emphasis placed by Canadian manufacturing 
industries in the post-war period on modernization of 
plant and replacement of obsolete equipment is indicated 
by the fact that two out of every three dollars spent on 
new investment went into purchases of new machinery 


and equipment (see Table 26). Because machinery 
and equipment purchases are postponable to a large 
degree, and because replacement policies of manu- 
facturing industries vary, investment in machinery and 
equipment has fluctuated more substantially over the 
last twenty-five years than new plant construction 
(see Figure 19). 
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46 
Analysis by Manufacturing Sectors 


So far the investment analysis has concentrated on 
manufacturing as a whole, emphasizing the great 
diversity of behaviour among individual industry groups. 
The remainder of this chapter summarizes briefly what 
expansion and contraction have meant for each of the 
major industry groups. Each industry analysis com- 
mences with a short statement defining the coverage 


of the industry, followed by an appraisal of its size and 
growth, and concludes with a discussion of levels and 
pattern of new investment and amplitudes of invest- 
ment fluctuations. To keep the appraisal of investment 
by individual manufacturing industries as brief as possible, 
capital expenditures as a whole are referred to in the 
succeeding text. The reader interested in a breakdown 
between construction and machinery and equipment 
purchases will find these data in Part IT. 


FOOD AND BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. The food and beverage in- 
dustry, also described as the animal and vegetable 
products industry—food group, comprises seven major 
sectors: meat products (including slaughtering and 
meat packing), dairy products (including butter, con- 
centrated milk, cheese and other dairy products), 
canning and preserving (covering fish, vegetables and 
fruits), grain mill products (involving flour, feed and 
breakfast foods), bakery products (including bread, 
biscuits and other bakery products), beverages (covering 
carbonated drinks, distilled and malt liquors and wines), 
and miscellaneous foods (consisting of a variety of items 
such as confectionery, molasses, fruit juice extracts, 
corn syrup and processes such as rice milling and yeast 
manufacturing). While variations in relative prices 
may affect the importance of the various sectors in the 
industry, meat products are usually the leading group, 
making up about one-quarter of the total value of out- 
put by the industry. Grain mill products and dairy 
products follow in importance.! 


Size and Growth of Industry. The industry is the 
largest manufacturing group in terms of the number of 
persons employed and gross value of production. It 
operates some 8,600 plants employing over 170,000 
people and in 1950 gross value of production amounted 
to about $3 billion. In terms of net value of production 
the industry contributed 15 per cent of total manufactur- 
ing output, a proportion exceeded only by the iron and 
steel and their products industries. About one-quarter 
of the number of enterprises in the industry are corporate 
entities, accounting for about four-fifths of the employ- 
ment. The remaining business is being conducted by 
individuals, partnerships and co-operatives. Less than 
ten per cent of domestic requirements for food and 
beverage products is met by imports. The industry, 
which in the early post-war years used to export up to 


one-quarter of its output, more recently has had to 
rely to a greater extent on the domestic market. In 
1950 exports amounted to only 13 per cent of domestic 
production (see below). 


Millions of Dollars 


Year = 

5 Domestic 
Production Imports Exports Supply 
1939nse 876 69 141 804 
1946.28 2,041 132 461 ‘ely 
LOST eee 2,384 185 493 2,076 
OAS 2,840 190 458 2,572 
1949...... 253802 194 367 2,699 
LOS eee 3,067 169 403 2,833 


In terms of both employment and the volume of 
production, activity in the industry has risen by over 
50 per cent since 1939. This has been accomplished 
in spite of an overall reduction of about 5 per cent 
in the number of operating establishments. Further, 
the growth of this industry has not kept up with the 
expansion of manufacturing as a whole. In 1939, for 
example, the food and beverage industry made up 20 
per cent of the net value of manufacturing production, 
but by 1950 its contribution had declined to 15 per cent, 
as the figures below indicate. This is explained in part 
by the fact that any increase in domestic consumption 
of food and beverages as a whole is governed by long- 
run factors such as population growth, while the demand 
for other manufactured articles is influenced to a greater 
extent by their sales appeal and degree of substitution 
and interchangeability, and the ability of consumers to 
purchase new commodities. 


New Investment Establishments Employment sa Nets ne ene fy 
eur roduction Production 
$ Mill. Per cent? No. Per cent? | Thous. Per cent? $ Mill. Per cent? | $ Mill. Per cent? 
LOSS cater a rales 18-5 18-8 9,078 36-6 ali? 17-0 876 25-2 304 19-8 
LOAG oa aerate te. 53-1 15-7 8,862 28-4 161 15-2 2,041 25-4 — 604 17-4 
LOA, ee thee 82-8 Wer 8,869 27-1 168 14-9 2,384 23-6 695 16-2 
OAS Ne ee eR Ne 88-4 15-3 8,686 26-0 169 14-6 2,840 23-9 766 15-5 
Loe) A Pos anny ae ee 78-7 14-7 8,560 24-8 ill 14-7 2,872 23-2 837 15-8 
OSS See wie ee 79-8 15-4 8,575 24-3 173 14-8 3,067 21-9 892 14-8 
1 For an appraisal of the bread baking, butter 


Vol. III, pp. 15-122. 
2 Of total manufacturing. 


, livestock and meat, and fruit and vegetables industries, see Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, 


Investment by Industry. Capital expenditures by the 
industry averaged $76 million per year during the post- 
war period, contributing 15 per cent to manufacturing 
investment, or about the same proportion as the industry 
contributed to the net value of manufacturing pro- 
duction. Repair and maintenance expenditures aver- 
aged $39 million in the same period, so that the industry 
as a whole spent on an average $115 million annually 
on the expansion, maintenance and repair of its plant 
and equipment in the last five years. Most of this 
money was spent on the erection of new factories and 
mills and the re-equipment and modernization of existing 
establishments. Substantial outlay was also involved 
in providing plant and equipment for some one hundred 
new firms each employing ten or more persons, which 
have come into operation since the beginning of 1946 
and which have created approximately 2,500 new jobs 
in the industry (see p. 41). New plants built and equip- 
ped in the post-war period covered a great variety of 
enterprises. They ranged from a $3,000 cheese factory 
in a small Ontario village to a more than $2 million 
biscuit manufacturing plant in one of Canada’s metro- 
politan cities. Annual capital expenditures involving 
over a million dollars were numerous. They included 
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such projects as a new flour mill, a chocolate plant and 
a brewery in Quebec, and a bakery, a candy plant, a 
soft drink establishment and a distillery in Ontario. 
While capital expenditures of this industry in the 
Maritimes and the western provinces were on a smaller 
scale, they were still substantial. Large projects were 
undertaken for meat packing plants in Alberta and 
British Columbia, in dairying in Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia, and for a biscuit factory in New Brunswick. 


Trend of Investment. As may be expected, the in- 
vestment pattern of the food and beverage industry 
follows closely the investment pattern of all manufac- 
turing industries, of which it is an important sector. 
Turning points of the investment series for this industry 
are identical with those of total manufacturing in- 
vestment for all years except 1937. The year of peak 
investment in the late thirties in the food and beverage 
industry appears to be 1938, but the difference between 
1937 and 1938 is quite small, so that in fact a levelling 
off of investment in these two years is indicated. While 
there appears to exist a certain degree of conformity 
in the turning points of investment fluctuations in this 

- industry and in manufacturing as a whole, this is not 
the case in terms of amplitude (see Figure 20). 
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Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Annual Profits in the industry doubled between 1939 and 


changes in the value of investment by the industry 
were more substantial than those of total manufacturing 
investment before the war. During the war and in the 
immediate post-war period, however, they were less 
pronounced, as the following data indicate. 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


1948, with moderate declines registered in 1949 and 1950. 
Prices of food products more than doubled in the last 
decade. With firm domestic and, more recently, foreign 
demand, the latter particularly in the United States, 
expansion and improvement of plant and equipment 
continued at high levels in the post-war period. 


Period Food and All Manu- Net Profits of Gonsuniee 
Beverage facturing Year 42 Companies Prise Todex 
Industries Industries $ Mill. 
VO26-1929 ca sce acayvieuee eta seven re + 73 + 69 OBO ee ceeste cin Spe ne emma eaters 16-5 100 
2D UO Br Nissen iehais ereier ar evereters — 98 = be MOA GiRet ser ssates uatteeenaa ae ere ths 24-3 140 
NO3S=193 (eee sinc set ote eee +579 +234 - OAT ence ahead te cpa ees 29-3 159 
NOS TeV OB Ora aeiedadausventroeeoe as — 3 — 30 NGA Se Re ernpaopetchwelact es Saks orale 33-1 194 
OSD =U OA Birra crates a sueravere cas +378 +488 TOAO Rk ca ardtiadenetserretane areata: 29-0 202 
TOSS NO SO Re sresciae leyoit- fversiaie ss — 10 — 10 TOS O erasiorcte ge rsaiccecsitte sre csr © 27-7 210 
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RUBBER, LEATHER AND TOBACCO AND THEIR PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. The animal and vegetable 
non-food group of industries consists of three major 
manufacturing sectors: (1) tobacco and tobacco products, 
(2) rubber and rubber products and (3) leather and 
leather products. Each of these industries in turn is 
made up of a diverse group of manufacturing concerns, 
whose common denominator is mainly the identity or 
similarity of the raw material used. For example, the 
leather and leather products industry is frequently 
again divided into three groups: ( a) the leather tanning 
industry, which cures hides to produce leather, ( b) the 
boot and shoe industry and (c) the other leather products 
industries which produce a variety of leather goods, 
from gloves and handbags to harnesses and instrument 
cases! The rubber and rubber products industry 
includes such manufactured items as (a) tires and 
tubes, (b) rubber footwear and (c) miscellaneous 
rubber products such as hose, gloves, mats and flooring.? 
Before the war the tobacco and tobacco products and 
the rubber and rubber products industries each contri- 
buted 32 per cent, and the leather and leather products 
industry contributed the remaining 36 per cent to the 
total value of production of the industry group as a 


importance of the rubber and rubber products industry 
increased (see below). 


Gross Value of Production 


1939 1950 
Industry 
$ Mill. | Per cent| $ Mill. | Per cent 
Rubber and Rubber 
Productsaenmeee neon 70 32 875 50 
Leather and Leather 
Productsseeeaeee ae 81 36 188 26 
Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products: eee tree 70 32 181 24 
MO GAL tee teeters tac crs 221 100 744 100 


Size and Growth of Industry. This group of indus- 
tries operated about 900 plants in 1950, employing some 
65,000 people, producing a total gross value of output 
of $744 million and contributing 5.9 per cent to the total 


whole. In the post-war period, however, the relative net value of manufacturing production. About half the 
Th 
New Investment Establishments Employment Gross Value of Net Value of 
Production Production 
Year 
$ Mill. Per cent} No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent} $ Mill. Per cent! 

FOS 0 TOM ens See ere 3-1 3-2 759 3-1 52 7-9 221 6-4 102 6-7 
LOA Ohare pat ae 12-8 3-8 931 3-0 70 6-6 472 5-9 216 6:2. 
WA eben escasses ee ak 16-5 3-1 943 2-9 70 6-2 556 5:5 247 5-8 
LOSS Serer Pic ot 12-1 2-1 892 2-7 66 5-7 552 4-6 252 5-1 
QAO Me aa ieee s 11-1 2-1 881 2-6 66 5:7 562 4-5 253 4-8 
LOSO Geet recat 9-5 1-8 885 2°5 65 5:6 744 5-3 357 5:9 

1 Of total manufacturing. 
number of firms in this industry group are corporate 
enterprises and they do over nine-tenths of the business. Millions of Dollars 
These industries have grown less rapidly than most y 
other manufacturing industries. In 1939 they provided cee Domestic 

; : Production Imports Exports 

employment for about 8 per cent of all persons working Pp Pp Supply 
in manufacturing industries. By 1950 this proportion 
had declined to 6 per cent (see above) in spite of the 1939...... 221 11 24 208 
fact that some 40 new large and medium-sized firms 1946----.. 472 25 33 464 
were established in Canada in the post-war period, oe sak ae a = 537 
providing an additional 1,200 jobs. ert 2 538 
I 8 200 job 1949...... 562 28 20 _ 870 

The domestic market is the chief outlet for the pro- 1959---+-- ies 20 20 760 


ducts of the animal and vegetable non-food industries. 
In 1950 imports amounted to only 5 per cent of domestic 
supply while exports accounted for less than 3 per cent 
of domestic production (see below). 


Investment by Industry. The rubber products in- 
dustry is as significant a factor in manufacturing in- 
vestment as the other two industries taken together, as 


1 For a discussion of the coverage of the industry and its structure, see Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. III, pp. 181 ff. and 203 ff. 


* Production of synthetic rubber could be included in the r 
ynt 2 inc e rubber and rubber pr j 
major source of synthetic rubber, also produces or is associated with the cee 


this corporation is covered in the chemicals and their products industries 


industry. However, since Polymer Corporation, Canada’s 
synthetic materials, plastics, etc., investment activity by 


the figures below show. Modernization and expansion of 
existing plant facilities by firms producing rubber tires 
and tubes and parts and accessories for motor vehicles 
are mainly responsible for the large post-war capital 
outlay. Total investment by the industry group as a 
whole averaged $12 million per year during the post- 
war period. Repair and maintenance involved another 
$10 million, so that total expenditures on the expansion 
and maintenance of plant and equipment in these 
industries involved an annual average outlay of $22 
million (see below). Post-war investment programs in 
both the rubber and the tobacco industries are typically 
large-scale and are concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. 
They include such projects as plant expansion, involving 
annual outlays of over a million dollars by a tobacco manu- 
facturer in Quebec and over $2 million by a maker of 
tires and tubes in Ontario. Investment projects in the 
leather industry, on the other hand, are typified by 
relatively small individual outlays spread throughout 
the country. These programs would cover expenditures 
by shoe companies in Quebec and New Brunswick, 
tanneries in Ontario, glove makers in Manitoba and 
luggage manufacturers in British Columbia. The 
amounts expended would range from $1,000 by a glove 
manufacturer to $300,000 by an operator of a tannery. 


New Investment—Millions of Dollars 


Industry 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Rubber and Rubber Products.| 7-5 | 10-2 6-0 6-4 4-7 
Leather and Leather Products.| 3-2 3-2 3-4 2-7 2:3 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products} 2-1 3-1 Qev 2-0 2-5 
GRO copa ose LS lGso | Leeda ie til. A! 9-5 


Trend of Investment. Because of the smallness of 
capital outlay by this industrial group, about 2 per cent 
of the annual total for the manufacturing sector, it has 
had little effect on the total volume of manufacturing 
investment in the past. Investment by these industries 
shows a tendency to precede investment by all manu- 
facturing industries, indicating great sensitivity of 
the former group to changes in market prospects. This 


~ FIGURE 21 - 
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was the case in 1933, 1937 and 1948. In two other 
years, 1929 and 1939, the investment pattern of this 
industrial group conformed to the investment pattern of 
all manufacturing industries. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. On the whole 
investment by this industry fluctuated less severely 
than investment by all manufacturing groups. However, 
there are exceptions to this, as in the period of rapid 
growth from 1926 to 1929 (see data below and Figure 21). 


New Investment—Per cent Change 
. Rubber, Leather and 
P d ’ A 
me Tobacco and Their All Manufacturing 
Products Industries Industries 

TOZG=O2ON eee +177 + 69 
1929-1983.......... — 28 — 89 
IN BE RICE Yew san geele — 5 +234 
LOS TEALGS OTA a. vtec. — 26 — 30 
1939-1948.......... +290 +488 
1948-1950.......... — 21 — 10 


Capital expenditures by the industry in the post- 
war period, while not increasing as rapidly as those of 
most other manufacturing industries, were still sub- 
stantially higher than before the war. Profits in the 
industry reached a peak in 1947, as did expenditures 
on the expansion and modernization of production 
facilities. Prices of leather and leather products rose 
more sharply than did the prices of products of the 
other two sectors, as the following figures indicate. 


Wholesale Price Index Consumer 
INeiIPTOftstOlis me aa aS Sa Price 

Year |15 Companies} Rubber and | Leather and| Index of 

& Mill. Rubber Leather Tobacco 

Products Products Products 
1939 5s. 9-6 100 100 100 
TO4O ad ae 11-9 126 7 143 
19472 ee 16-8 124 148 149 
OAS vacueie 14-1 120 181 158 
1949...... 10-0 123 180 167 
TODOS eens 15-1 174 197 170 


INDEX 1935-39 =100 
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PRIMARY TEXTILES AND THEIR PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. The primary textiles and their 


products industry! covers all textile industries in Canada MillionsofDoliase 

except the clothing industry, the latter including hosiery 

and knitted goods. The primary textile industry pro- Year uiteees 
ducing cotton, woollen and synthetic textiles is respon- Production | Imports Exports SR: 
sible for somewhat more than one-half of the value of 

the output of the industry group as a whole. The ae 
remainder is made up of a multitude of textile products 4939 183 5G 7 999 
other than clothing. These include carpets, parachutes, 1946...... 400 167 25 542 
jute bags, sails, curtains, blankets, linen goods, silk 1947...... 510 258 31 737 
fabrics, window awnings and cordage, rope and twine. ae vena oa se . - 
Thus the industry is made up of suppliers of a mixture cae ne Ais zd pe 


of both semi-processed materials and finished products. 
The industry therefore sells its products to other manu- 
facturers as well as to wholesale and retail outlets (who 


: : ; Like most other manufacturing industries this in- 
in turn sell primarily to consumers), governments and & 


dustry has grown rapidly in the last decade. From 
foreign buyers. 1939 to 1950 the number of plants more than doubled. 

Size and Growth of Industry. At the end of 1950 Employment and output in volume terms rose by more 
the primary textiles and their products industries than 60 per cent. If no allowance is made for price 
operated about 900 establishments, employing some changes, gross value of production by the industry was 
78,000 men and women and producing an output of about four times as large in 1950 as in 1939. In this 
about $718 million worth of materials and articles period, the development of new commodities, the 
during the year. The net value of output of the industry introduction of new techniques and processes, as well 
was more than $300 million, or about 5 per cent of the as the rapid growth of the domestic market stimulated 
total net value of manufacturing production in Canada expansion of the industry. Manufacture of rayon was 
in 1950. About three-fifths of the number of firms expanded and production of nylon yarn and nylon 
operating in this field were incorporated companies, products was first undertaken. Canadian producers 
responsible for approximately 95 per cent of the total now supply the bulk of Canadian synthetic raw material 
output and concentrated in the provinces of Quebec requirements. Expansion of the industry is reflected 
and Ontario. The industry primarily serves the domes- in the large capital expenditures made by manufacturers 
tic market, with only about 3 per cent of its output (see below) and by the number of new firms entering 
being exported. As the figures above show, Canadian the textile business. Since the beginning of 1946 some 
requirements are largely met by domestic production. 67 new textile companies of medium and large size 
Imports generally supply about one-quarter of total have come into operation, providing employment for 
demand for primary textiles and textile products about 2,100 workers, thus contributing another 3 per 


other than clothing. cent to employment in the industry. 
; Gross Value of Net Value of 
N g 3 pi 
ew Investment Establishments Employment Production Producuon 
Year 


$ Mill. Per cent? No. Per cent? | Thous. Per cent? $ Mill. Per cent? $ Mill. Per cent? 


5:6 5-7 434 logy 48 7:3 183 5:3 84 5:5 
1O46 Pes atee as 24-6 7:3 711 2-3 67 6-3 400 5-0 177 5-1 
LOL RAR na oem 36-6 6-9 735 2-2 73 6-5 510 5-1 213 5:0 
BOA Scar eh aae tree ee 35-6 6-1 750 2-2 77 6-7 609 5-1 266 5-4 
DE ee amin aaa: 32-1 6-0 847 2.5 77 6-6 626 5-1 281 5-3 
1O5O ete 23-8 4-6 900 2-6 78 6-7 718 5-1 322 5:3 


© produce garments or articles. The chief difference between these two 

(followed in this study) includes hosiery and knit goods with the Clothing 
oods, cotton and jute bags, blankets, etc., in Textile Products (except Cloth- 
ard Industrial Classification Manual, pp. 68-76. 


——— 


Investment by Industry. This development of the 
industry involving expansion, modernization and _ re- 
equipment of existing establishments and the entry 
of a number of new firms into the field intensified 
investment activity in the post-war period. During 
World War II the industry spent an average of $8 million 
annually on new construction and the purchase of 
machinery and equipment. This capital outlay was 
above the level of corresponding expenditures of the 
thirties and approximated those of the late twenties. 
It was induced mainly by military exigencies, which 
required greater output of textiles and textile products. 
Capital expenditures of the first four post-war years 
averaged $32 million annually, four times as great 
as those of the war period. Only in 1950, with most 
of the immediate and urgent post-war expansion and 
modernization achieved, did investment outlay decline 
to $24 million. The great emphasis textile firms 
place on the most up-to-date and efficient equip- 
ment is indicated by the fact that in the post-war 
period three out of every four dollars spent by the 
industry were for machinery and equipment. Only 
one dollar in four was invested in the erection of new 
buildings or extension and improvement of existing build- 
ings. The maintenance outlay has been running at about 
$19 million in the last few years. As a result, the 
industry has been spending on the expansion, replace- 
ment and maintenance of its plants in excess of $50 
million annually during most of the post-war years 
(see Table 29). 


In the post-war period investment outlays in the 
primary textile industry have included large sums being 
spent by establishments producing synthetic textiles. 
Two manufacturers have each invested over $2 million 
in every post-war year, the annual outlay on one such 
establishment reaching $7 million in a single year. 
Substantial investment programs, although on a some- 
what smaller scale, have also been carried out by the 
manufacturers of cotton yarns. Typical investment 
outlays in other segments of the industry would include 
over $200,000 by a thread maker, $250,000 by a manu- 
facturer of cotton batting, $500,000 by a maker of 
woollen fabrics, $600,000 by an oilcloth company 
and $200,000 by a dyeing and finishing concern. While 
the bulk of the investment is being made in Quebec and 
Ontario, important projects are also undertaken in other 
provinces, involving capital outlay ranging from $100,000 
to $700,000 each by a yarn manufacturer in Nova Scotia, 
a synthetic textile producer in New Brunswick, a bag 
manufacturer in Manitoba, and a British Columbia 
business man manufacturing woollen cloth. 


Trend of Investment. Notable changes in the volume 
of capital expenditures by the industry are indicated 
for the period under review. High points of the in- 
vestment series in peacetime years are 1927, 1931, 1935, 
and 1947. Low points are 1929, 1932 and 1939, omitting 
the starting and ending points of the series. These 
dates precede the turning points of investment by all 
manufacturing industries in every instance except 1939. 
One noteworthy divergence is indicated by the 1929- 
1931 pattern. While for manufacturing as a whole 
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only two pre-war investment peaks are recorded, this 
industry shows three, suggesting fluctuations of invest- 
ment of a shorter duration than appears to be the case 
in most other sectors of manufacturing. In fact the 
industry appears to lead most other manufacturing 
industries in periods of both expansion and contraction. 
Explanations that have been offered for this investment 
pattern include: (1) the sensitivity of the industry to 
changing market conditions and its attempt either to 
anticipate or to induce changes in the pattern and level 
of consumer demand; (2) technological developments 
in this industry, such as the introduction of rayon and 
nylon fabrics influenced by dictates of fashion and keen 
competition, frequently necessitating replacement of 
equipment before either its usefulness is exhausted or 
it is fully written off; (3) the fact that when markets 
are expanding Canadian textile manufacturers can 
introduce new facilities more rapidly than many others 
because of the ready access to American sources of 
up-to-date equipment. It is particularly in such periods 
that textile firms show great interest in catching up with 
standards of mechanization already achieved in other 
industries. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Except for 
the war and post-war period the amplitudes of invest- 
ment fluctuations in the industry have been more 
moderate than those of most other manufacturing 
industries (see Figure 22). The principal exception is 
the rapid expansion of capital outlay in the decade of 
the war and immediate post-war period, when investment 
by this industry rose and fell more rapidly than that of 
all manufacturing groups taken together. This is 
indicated in the following table. 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


ee Eco Textiles All Manufacturing 
and Their Products Tadtsttias 
Industries 

1926-1929in,. caer « + 17 + 69 

1O2921-933 ae aur ois — 25 — 89 

1933219372 nee ie + 96 +234 

1937=LOSONe ae ereenter — 36 — 30 

1939-1948.......... +536 +489 

IQ4AS-1950N. wc. oe ie — 33 — 10 


Among the reasons for the lesser fluctuations in the 
inter-war period is the fact that many of the goods which 
the industry produces are necessities. Consumers’ 
expenditures on them therefore have a higher degree of 
priority in periods of low employment and income and 
expand less rapidly than expenditures on producers’ 
goods and consumer durables when conditions have been 
improving for some time. Since export outlets are rel- 
atively unimportant, output and investment are not 
determined by sales abroad to the same extent as in other 
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lines of manufacturing. The introduction of protective 


tariffs in 1932 and the subsequent steady growth in rayon Net Profits of 24 Wholesale 
goods production also tended to support new invest- Year Companies Price 
ment over a period of years. The development of $ Mill. Index 


synthetic yarns, the introduction of more efficient 
processes, the need for replacing most of the equipment 


worn out during the war years, and an increasing share 1999.....-.-.------ wi = 
of the domestic market account for the extraordinary oe i Sa ero ae se re: 
expansion of the physical plant of the primary textiles ie ae Bs 
and their products industries in the post-war period. jog ss, Sphes bon 
Rising prices and larger profits facilitated expansion j959 3.1... 15-6 ee 


of capacity (see below).? 
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CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. The clothing industry covers the total net value of production of Canadian manu- 
production of both textile and fur wear. Included facturing industries. Close to one-half of the clothing 
are manufacturers of men’s, women’s and children’s manufacturers were operating as incorporated companies 
clothing, hosiery and other knit goods, and of a variety and doing over three-quarters of the industry’s business. 
of miscellaneous clothing such as fur goods, hats, caps, The remaining business was in the hands of firms 
belts, gloves, aprons, and rubberized clothing. Pro- either owned by individuals or operating as partnerships. 
duction of men’s, women’s and children’s clothing The industry is almost fully dependent on the domestic 
is responsible for three-fifths of the output of the indus- market; export sales accounted for less than one per 
try, and the knit goods and the miscellaneous clothing cent of the total business of the industry in 1950. Com- 
group about one-fifth each. petition from ready-made clothing brought in from 
abroad is not important in aggregate, amounting to 
only 3 per cent of domestic supply in Canada in 1950 
(see below). However, certain lines such as men’s 
woollen hose, sweaters, gloves and sportwear are brought 
into Canada in sizeable quantities. 


Size and Growth of Industry. The industry consists 
of a large number of small-scale businesses and a few 
large firms operating mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
A smaller group, specializing in sportswear and work 
clothing, is located in Winnipeg, Manitoba. This 
segment of the industry has grown particularly 


rapidly in recent years. In spite of this tendency Millions of Dollars 
towards decentralization distance to sources of supply Vent ; 
has remained a major buying problem, particularly as Production | Imports Exports ane es 
far as seasonal wear is concerned. Supply 
In 1950 clothing was being produced in Canada in 1939...... 230 9 3 236 
over 3,000 establishments, employing about 114,000 1946...... 551 20 29 542 
persons. About three-fifths of these were women.2? 1947...... 615 33 18 630 
Gross value of production of the industry in the same 19%48..---- 707 19 16 710 
year is estimated at about $700 million, and net value 1949:-:::- a8 2 5 733 
in the neighbourhood of $337 million, or 6 per cent of 19502 2. 693 23 6 710 


nae of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. III, pp. 155-157. 
or a more detailed appraisal of the structure of the clothing industry, see Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. III, pp. 226-228. 


In the period 1939 to 1950 the number of clothing 
manufacturing establishments rose by about two-thirds 
and employment provided by the industry by approxi- 
mately one-half. This suggests that many of the new 
firms established in the industry in post-war years 
have been small-scale entrepreneurs. Further, the 
growth of the industry, while notable, was not as rapid 
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is indicated by the fact that the clothing industry con- 
tributed a smaller proportion to total manufacturing 
employment and the gross value of manufacturing 
production in 1950 than in 1939, as the data below show. 
Since 1946 over 250 medium-sized and large firms, 
that is, companies employing more than 10 persons, have 
commenced operations. These companies have provided 


as that of many other manufacturing industries. This added employment for about 7,500 people. 
New Investment Establishments Employment Gross Value of Net Value of 
Production Production 
Year 
$ Mill. Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per centi 
HOS Ore ctatecs revel opie. 3°3 3-4 1,880 7-6 78 11-8 230 6-6 106 6-9 
WOAG Eee crde e coarwe 8-4 2:5 2,988 9-6 106 10-0 551 6-9 263 7-6 
WOR Take cir. 8s) epancves's 14-0 2:7 3,121 9-5 110 9-7 615 6-1 301 7-0 
OAS etepetter et ache aus» 12-3 2-1 3,099 9-3 114 9-9 707 6-0 342 6-9 
MOA oe oats Wane thaies 3 13-7 2-6 3,058 8-9 115 9-9 718 5-8 349 6-6 
MOBO Reto a ocspetetcrabass 12-2 2°3 3,075 8-7 114 9-7 693 5-0 337 5-6 
1 Of total manufacturing. 
Investment by Industry. During the post-war period Table 30). In the post-war period a peak was reached 


the clothing industry spent an average $12 million 
per year on new construction and machinery and equip- 
ment and $7 million on repair and maintenance, or a 
total of $19 million (see Table 30). Since this industry 
is much less mechanized than most other manufacturing 
industries and requires a great deal of manual labour, 
it is not surprising that capital outlay by clothing 
manufacturers contributed less than 3 per cent of total 
manufacturing investment in post-war years. On the 
other hand, the industry provided about 10 per cent of 
total manufacturing employment and was responsible 
for some 6 per cent of the total gross output of Canadian 
manufacturing industries. New investment in the 
clothing industry is not characterized by the outlay of 
very large sums of money by individual establishments. 
Typical investment expenditures would include $3,000 
by a blouse manufacturer in Quebec, $5,000 by a shirt 
maker in Ontario, $5,000 by a fur dresser in Manitoba 
and $2,000 by a pants manufacturer in Nova Scotia. 
However, some segments of the industry have been 
spending substantial sums on new plant and equipment 
in the post-war years. This is true particularly of the 
women’s hosiery industry, where annual outlays by 
individual establishments have reached nearly half a 
million dollars in Quebec and over $100,000 in Ontario. 
In other parts of the industry large investment projects 
have been carried out by such enterprises as glove 
making, manufacture of fur goods, and hat making, 
all located in Central Canada. 


Trend of Investment. Before the war, except for 
three years, capital expenditures in the industry were 
quite small and followed a rather erratic pattern. 
They conformed to the pattern of manufacturing in- 
vestment as a whole at the high points of 1929 and 
1937, but investment in this industry recorded low 
points in 1935 and 1938 instead of 1933 and 1939 (see 


in 1947, preceding by one year a turning point of in- 
vestment by total manufacturing. The clothing in- 
dustry’s market is domestic, and in peacetime depends 
almost exclusively on consumer demand. The fact that 
clothing expenditures, with the exception of seasonal 
and fashionable wear, are more stable than outlays on 
many other manufactured commodities seems to be 
outweighed as a determinant of investment by the fact 
that in the clothing industry the small firm predominates. 
These small operators not only have smaller individual 
investments in fixed assets than do most other manu- 
facturing companies, but also tend to enter and leave the 
industry somewhat more readily in the face of changing 
market conditions. For these reasons investment in the 
clothing industry does not conform closely to the pattern 
for total manufacturing. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. As the data 
below show, capital outlay by the industry fluctuated 
more substantially than total manufacturing investment 
in the period 1926 to 1929, but varied less widely in the 
period 1933 to 1950 (see Figure 23). 


New Investment—Per cent Change 
boned : All Manufacturing 

Clothing Industry Tdnsties 
NO2631 929 Fate pececke + 348 + 69 
MO2Q=STOBS sere <5 nc cuers — 89 — 89 
IES eGo emecn dns + 100 + 234 
NOST=1989 sc. ke cane —- 8 — 30 
1939-1948.......... + 273 + 488 
TO4S=1G5 Ounce: - 1 — 10 
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Among the reasons for a higher level of capital 


expenditures in the post-war period has been the need nes Biv iki ve 16 meer 
to meet a substantial backlog of deferred wartime aa bisa 
demands, a larger domestic market, and substantially 
higher profits than those prevailing in the inter-war 
period. Clothing prices rose steadily ater’ 1945; "1939. 4)...0-9 ase 1-0 i” 
Indeed, they have increased more rapidly than those Of 8046) tea cee a 2 
most other items included in the cost-of-living index, me sbebaee sila dees a 
except food.! However, until recently operating costs a sete teen n ees - ne 
have not increased at a comparable rate and additional ns eae aah . be ih 
funds have become available for new investment. dae 
- FIGURE 23 - INDEX 1935-39 =100 
NEW INVESTMENT IN CLOTHING INDUSTRY AND 800 
IN ALL MANUFACTURING, CANADA, / 
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N OE: 
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ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


WOOD AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. This industrial grouping 
covers the operations of saw and planing mills and the 
manufacture of furniture? and miscellaneous wood pro- 
ducts, including boxes, baskets, crates, frames, rods 
and a variety of household goods like trays, washboards 
and garment hangers. By far the largest segment com- 
prises saw and planing mills operations, which contribute 
about two-thirds of the output of this industry. 


Size and Growth of Industry. The industry con- 
tains the largest number of operators of any of the 
manufacturing groups. In 1950 there were over 
11,600 establishments in operation, employing some 
124,000 people and producing over a billion dollars worth 
of lumber products of various kinds. The industry 
contributed about 8 per cent to total manufacturing 
net value. Although the proportion of firms operating 
as corporate enterprises was comparatively small, less 
than 20 per cent, they were responsible for about three- 
quarters of the business of the industry. A large share 
of the Canadian output goes to the domestic market, 
although purchases by foreigners are also important. 
Exports amounted to over one-third of production in 


1950. Imports comprise only 2 per cent of domestic 
consumption (see below). 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. ITI, p. 225. 
2 Including metal furniture. 


Millions of Dollars 


Year i 
: Domestic 

Production Imports Exports Supply 
1939 Reor 188 8 66 130 
1946...... 560 18 168 410 
AY ees eee 771 29 275 525 
1948 vet: 839 17 257 599 
1949 catia 824 23 199 648 
1950 eee 1,010 15 348 677 


The heavy demand for lumber products in the post- 
war period was responsible for the entry of a large 
number of operators into the field. In fact, their 
number more than doubled in the period from 1939 to 
1950. Employment, however, increased by a some- 
what smaller proportion, suggesting that many of the 
new firms were small-scale operators (see below). 
Only about 160 new firms which have come into oper- 
ation since 1945 have reported employment of 10 or 
more persons each. These companies provided over 
5,000 jobs, or an average of 30 employees per plant. 


a 
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New Investment Establishments 


Gross Value of Net Value of 


Employment 


Year Production Production 
$ Mill. Per cent No. Per cent! Thous. Per cent! $ Mill. Per cent? $ Mill. Per cent? 
OSS wctevcraenrerct 6-7 6-8 5,620 22-7 63 9-6 188 5-4 89 5-8 
ROAGE te yoie as crk 20-4 6-0 8,846 28-3 105 9-9 560 7-0 256 7-4 
TS Ce Se ainachoriees 32-1 6-1 9,744 29-8 120 10-6 771 7:6 365 8-5 
NIA Siesta have tec erie: 26-4 4:6 10,490 31-4 124 10-7 839 7-1 401 8-1 
OA OMe ae Saerrrove, ci 26-7 5-0 ILE PAS 32-6 120 10:3 824 6-7 398 7-5 
MOSM ecm cher. 24-4 4-7 11,650 33-1 124 10-6 1,010 7-2 488 8-1 


1 Of total manufacturing. 


Investment by Industry. Reflecting the small scale on 
which most operators in the industry carry on business, 
capital expenditures in the industry are considerably 
smaller than similar outlay by most other manufac- 
turing industries. In 1950, for example, capital 
outlay amounted to 5 per cent of total manufacturing 
investment, while employment and the gross value 
of production comprised 11 and 7 per cent respectively 
of the manufacturing total. Compared, however, with 
pre-war years, manufacturers of wood products made 
substantial expenditures, reflecting their endeavours 
to replace worn-out equipment and to introduce new 
machinery and processes. Capital expenditures aver- 
aged $26 million a year during 1946 to 1950, and repair 
and maintenance outlay $22 million, or a total of $48 
million annually. In terms of new investment the 
industry spent about four times as much in the post- 
war period as in 1939 (see Table 31). Some of the 
largest individual post-war projects involved the con- 
struction and expansion of plants producing plywood 
and veneers. Other large investment expenditures 
have been made on such projects as a sawmill in British 
Columbia, a planing mill in Alberta, a box factory in 


Ontario, a furniture factory in Quebec and a sawmill 
in New Brunswick. Relatively heavy capital expend- 
itures were made in recent years on plants in Alberta, 
where the industry was of minor importance before the 
war. 


Trend of Investment. As far as its investment pattern 
is concerned, this appears to be a leading industry. 
Turning points of capital outlay by the industry pre- 
ceded turning points of total manufacturing investment 
on four out of five occasions during the nineteen peace- 
time years since 1926. The only apparent exception is 
1937 when the high point coincided with the peak 
shown in manufacturing investment as a whole. Sales 
of the largest sector, saw and planing mills, depend 
heavily on domestic investment activity. Together with 
some dependence on demand from abroad this explains 
the wood and wood products industry’s sensitivity to 
market prospects. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. On the 
whole, investment by the industry has fluctuated less 
substantially than investment by all manufacturing 
industries (see data below and Figure 24). 


INDEX 1935-39 = 100 
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New Investment—Per cent Change 


oe Wood and Its All Manufacturing 

Products Industries Industries 
1926-1929.......... + 69 + 69 
L9OZG-N93S ter: elacie « — 35 — 89 
1983-1937 cc tenes + 108 + 234 
1937-1939 gee er ae — 62 — 30 
1939-1948.......... + 294 + 488 
1948-1950.......... - 8 — 10 


The comparatively large increase in capital eX- 
penditures in the post-war period has been accompanied 


by a substantial rise in profits and prices,' with relatively 
higher increases being recorded than in most other 
manufacturing industries (see below). 


Net Profits of 11 | Wholesale Price | Consumer Price 


Year Companies Index of Lumber Index of 

$ Mill. and Timber Furniture 
1939R are 1-0 100 100 
1946. ee 1-4 186 137 
OAT owen 4-0 247 161 
LOA Scarce 5:7 310 181 
1949...... 3-6 328 188 
T9505 ence 7-4 365 191 


PULP AND PAPER AND THEIR PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. This group of manufacturing 
industries produces wood pulp, paper boxes and paper 
bags, newsprint, roofing papers, and miscellaneous 
paper products such as wallboard, wallpaper, stationery, 
paper towels and cards. Pulp and newsprint production 
are responsible for about three-quarters of the industria 
output, and other papers for the remaining quarter 


Size and Growth of Industry. The industry com- 
prises over 500 enterprises employing about 80,000 
people. Pulp and paper mills number 125 and provide 
jobs for about 55,000 persons. The remaining 25,000 
persons are working in some 400 establishments pro- 
ducing a variety of paper products. In 1950 the industry 
as a whole contributed 10 per cent of the total net value 
of production by all manufacturing industries. Its 
gross value of production was of the order of $1-2 
billion, of which pulp and newsprint production accounted 
for about three-quarters and the remaining one-quarter 
represented the value of other paper products. Corpo- 
rate enterprises made up more than four-fifths of the 
industry and were responsible for 99 per cent of its 
business and employment. 


The establishment and growth of Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry have been based upon the nation’s 
abundant resources of timber, water and water power. 
A mass market for its products in the United States 
has also had an important influence on the structure 
and development of the industry.? These are the major 
factors which have contributed to making Canada the 
world’s largest producer of newsprint, producing nearly 
three-fifths of the world’s total supply. Canada pro- 
duces one-third of the world’s pulp exports and is a 
leading manufacturer of various grades of pulp and 
paper products. Of the total output of $1.2 billion 
in 1950, some two-thirds was sold abroad, mainly to 
the United States. This proportion was notably 
higher for newsprint, more than 90 per cent of Canadian 
production being exported. Imports, while small in 
relation to total production, are important in certain 
specialized lines such as wallboard and fibre-board, 


1 For an examination of cyclical price fluctuations in this industry, 


? For a discussion of this point see Marshall, H., Southard Jr 
pp. 35 ff. : 


electric cable insulating paper, paper containers, and 
photographic and sanitary papers (see data below). 


Millions of Dollars 


Year E 
‘ Domestic. 

Production Imports Exports Supply 
1939 eee 270 9 155 124 
1946...... 695 20 402 313 
1947-5 eae 911 26 551 386 
1948...... 1,061 21 628 454 
1949...... 1,092 24 624 492 
L950 eee 1,179 28 712 495 


Because of the strong and continuing world-wide 
demand, particularly for wood pulp and newsprint, 
in the post-war period, the industry has grown very 
rapidly in the five years since the end of World War II. 
Employment provided by the industry almost doubled. 
Output increased more than four times in value terms 
since 1939 and was about double in volume terms 
(see below). These increases have been achieved by 
various means in the different segments of the industry. 
In the pulp and paper fields a number of new 
plants have come into operation and others have been 
expanded. In particular, ten new pulp mills were 
built. From 1946 to 1950 some 14 new medium-sized 
and large firms have come into operation providing jobs 
for approximately 1,700 people. In the newsprint 
field most of the expansion of output has come from 
modernization of plant and equipment. Speeding up 
of machines and more efficient operations resulting from 
plant improvements have added 600,000 tons, or 12 
per cent, to the annual productive capacity of Canadian 
newsprint mills. As a result, output in 1950 reached 
5.3 million tons. The continuing heavy demand for 
pulp and paper products has led to further expansion 
of plant capacity. Four new pulp mills and several 
paper converting plants were under construction in 1950. 


see Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. III, pp. 284-5. : 
,F. A., Taylor, K. W., Canadian-American Industry, Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1936, 


ee 
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New Investment Establishments Employment Gross Vabuc.ot Net. Value of 
Production Production 
Year 
$ Mill. Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! 
OS OM a5 Sowene hen 6-1 6-2 405 1-6 43 6-5 270 7-8 129 8-4 
MOA GH Na eed sci ctece 55-0 16-3 486 1-6 67 6-3 695 8-6 334 9-6 
QA Te ay tees wer wal saatas 81-0 15-3 502 1:5 73 6-5 911 9-0 443 10-3 
Ha Src Sis 5 sls Parse 89-5 15-5 522 1-6 76 6-6 1,061 8-9 510 10-3 
OSG ie rebate suleects 81-5 15-2 524 1-5 76 6-5 1,092 8-8 532 10-0 
WO BOK ae ote te ciclo Serer 72-3 13-9 525 1-5 77 6-6 1,179 8-4 574 9-5 


1 Of total manufacturing. 


Investment by Industry. The high degree of mech- 
anization achieved by the industry is reflected in sub- 
stantially greater capital expenditures than have been 
made by most other manufacturing industries. For 
example, the pulp and paper industry has been responsible 
in the post-war period for between 6 and 7 per cent of 
total manufacturing employment, and for 8 to 9 per 
cent of total manufacturing gross value of production, 
but in terms of capital expenditures the industry has 
contributed about 14 to 16 per cent of the manufacturing 
total. During the post-war period investment expend- 
itures were considerably larger than those made in 
pre-war years, and so was the volume of investment 
after allowance is made for increased investment costs. 
Capital outlay by the industry averaged $76 million 
from 1946 to 1950 and repair and maintenance outlay 
amounted to $50 million, or a total of $126 million 
annually (see Table 32). Large-scale investment out- 
lays are typical of the industry and of the wood pulp 
and newsprint segments in particular. In the post- 
war period annual expenditures have varied from $4 
million to $12 million on such projects as pulp mills in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and British Columbia and a 
pulp and paper mill in Quebec. In some cases the in- 
vestment expenditures have meant not only a new mill 
but also the creation of a new town in an uninhabited 
area, e.g., in Northern Ontario or on the coast of British 
Columbia. While capital expenditures in the other 
segments of the industry have been on a much smaller 
scale, and have varied in extent between segments, 
they have nevertheless been substantial and reflect the 
increasing diversity within the industry. Large out- 
lays have been made for such projects as a roofing paper 
plant, a mill for the manufacture of waxed paper 
wrapping, a plant turning out teletype and adding 
machine tapes, a factory for the manufacture of paper 
cups and straws, and a wallpaper factory. 


Trend of Investment. With respect to the trend of 
investment, the industry experienced two major expan- 
sion phases in the period under review. One occurred 
in the period 1926 to 1928, thus preceding the 1929 
peak in total manufacturing. The second occurred after 
World War II, reaching a high point in 1948. In this 
instance investment by the pulp and paper industry 
conformed to the general investment pattern of all 


manufacturing industries in Canada. In the thirties 
investment by the pulp and paper industry was quite 
small, designed mainly to replace worn out machinery 
and equipment and to undertake minor improvements 
of plant facilities. With generally unfavourable mar- 
kets for pulp and paper products, particularly abroad, 
the industry was working for most of the thirties at 
half capacity, reaching about two-thirds of capacity 
by the outbreak of World War II. In such a situation 
there was little incentive to introduce any extensive 
innovations or expand plant capacity. During the 
thirties investment by the industry followed the pattern 
of all manufacturing industries, reaching a low in 1933, 
a moderate high in 1937, and another low in 1939. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Since the 
investment pattern of the industry indicates periods of 
substantial expansion and improvement of plant facil- 
ities followed by protracted periods of retrenchment 
in capital expenditures, it is not surprising to find that 
investment by this industry undergoes proportionately 
greater fluctuations than investment by all manu- 
facturing industries. To some extent these large 
variations appear to be associated with substantial 
changes in foreign demand for Canadian pulp and paper 
products, as the following data indicate (see also 
Figure 25). 


Per cent Change 


New Investment 


Exports, Pulp 


Eat and Paper and |Pulp and Paper 
Their Products| and Their All ; 
Industries Praduere Manufacturing 

Pndustrise Industries 
1926-1929........ + 14 + 42 + 69 
1929-1933....... — 52 = wy — to!) 
1933-1937....... + 85 +1, 225 +234 
1937-1939....... — 13 —- 42 — 30 
1939-1948....... +305 +1,367 +488 
1948-1950....... + il elo — 10 
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INDEX 1935-39 = 100 


- FIGURE 25 - 


NEW INVESTMENT IN THE PULP AND PAPER AND 
THEIR PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES AND IN 
ALL MANUFACTURING, CANADA, 
1926 =1S85 
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The large outlay for modernization and expansion 


of plant facilities in the post-war period has been en- Net Peotis Of 36° | Wholesale Pace tadeece 
couraged by a persistent demand for the industry’s Pulp and Paper 
products, accompanied by substantial rises in prices Year Companies 


and profits, as the data below indicate. By 1949, $ Mill. Wood Pulp | Newsprint 
however, profits declined, and so did prices of wood 
pulp. Prices of newsprint continued to move upwards. 


In 1950 the situation changed again, with all sectors 1989............ 5-0 100 100 

of this industry group encountering particularly favour- ine Saya todgate ae a ss 
able:businessiconditioncym S29) eal ien Sama nnnnne Wnt Geitesls cieee acces ; 

sie 10 71-5 249 194 

OA rire Oo Barter e 62-7 208 202 

LOSOF saucer neers 87-0 209 214 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Coverage of Industry. The industry covers printing 
and publishing, commercial printing (including printing 
and book binding), and engraving, stereotyping and 
allied industries, the latter including electrotyping, Year 


Millions of Dollars 


: ‘ Domestic 
lithography, map making and photo-engraving. The Production | Imports Exports Supply 
publishing business is the most important sector, con- 
tributing about one-half to the total output of the 
industry. $939 52.08: 120 15 1 134 
: 1946 freee 223 31 6 248 
Size and Growth of Industry. The industry operates 1947...... 264 32 5 291 
in some 2,500 establishments and provides jobs for close 1948...... 307 31 4 334 
to 60,000 people. The annual gross output of over 1949...... 332 36 3 365 
$350 million comprises approximately 2-5 per cent of 1950...... 355 44 2 397 


total manufacturing production. The industry is a 
purely domestic enterprise, with exports amounting to 


about one per cent of its gross value of production. . : | f 
Imports contribute a little more than 10 per cent of Phe indus yo ar oor ee 


total domestic requirements (see below). Although 1939. The number (or Sesve lishment inetcas a7 
corporate enterprises are in a minority of about one- less than 10 per cent and the employment by more than 
third they do more than four-fifths of the work and 50 per cent. As a result the industry’s relative con- 
provide a similar proportion of jobs in the industry. tribution to total manufacturing investment, employ- 


The remaining enterprises are owned by individuals or ment, and production is now smaller than it was before 
run as partnerships or co-operatives. the war (see below). 
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New Investment Establishments Employment Ces ee eof et hatte = 
ae Production Production 
$ Mill. Per centi No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! 
HOS ON afecrtenav ene tensuays.s 6-0 6-1 2,314 9-3 38 5:8 120 3°5 84 5-5 
OA Oiete werden eerste 7:3 2-2 2,404 7-7 49 4-6 223 2-8 155 4-5 
ILA aactetoee chenceeeae 13-8 2-6 2,458 TE 52 4-6 264 2-6 179 4.2 
OiSscceaeeer ese 19-4 3-4 2,496 7-4 55 4-8 307 2-6 208 4-2 
GO ECs eras 20-1 3°8 2,500 7:3 Ol 4-9 332 PIE) 226 4-3 
HID (eae seen fas oe create 20-2 3-9 2,525 7-2 59 5-0 355 2-5 242 4-0 


1 Of total manufacturing. 


Investment by Industry. By the very nature of its 
business the industry employs a substantial number of 
manual workers in relation to its capital equipment. 
This is illustrated by the fact that in the post-war 
period the industry has employed between 4 and 5 per 
cent of all persons working in manufacturing industry, 
while capital expenditures contributed between 2 and 
4 per cent to total manufacturing investment. In the 
post-war period capital outlay by the industry was at 
comparatively high levels to make up for deficiencies 
in plant and equipment dating back to the depressed 
thirties and the war years. Also, some twenty-three 
new medium and large companies came into operation 
after 1945, requiring a certain amount of capital equip- 
ment and providing jobs for over 700 people. Annual 
post-war investment expenditures by the industry 
averaged about $16 million, and repair and maintenance 
about $7 million, or a total outlay of $23 million per year 
(see Table 33). Publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines have accounted for most of the larger investment 
projects undertaken in the printing and publishing 
industry in the post-war period.! Substantial annual 
capital expenditures ranging from one to two million 
dollars were made by an Ontario magazine publisher 
and by newspaper publishers in Quebec, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Large projects have also been carried 
out by firms specializing in engraving and lithographing, 


with notable expansion undertaken by a bank note 
company. 


Trend of Investment. Because of its small invest- 
ment the industry has not significantly influenced the 
pattern of manufacturing investment in the 25-year 
period under review. The investment pattern of the 
industry varies. Its turning points precede those of 
total manufacturing investment in 1929 and 1939, 
follow in 1933 and 1948 and conform to the over-all 
pattern in 1937. Small-scale operation prevailing in 
the industry is one factor in this varying investment 
pattern, and the peculiarities of the publishing business, 
another. Where the entrepreneur depends for his in- 
come mainly on his own labour and that of a few helpers, 
and where competition is not too serious because of the 
local character of a large portion of the industry, the 
introduction of new equipment and the expansion of plant 
facilities is frequently delayed. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Because of 
a comparatively substantial expansion by the industry 
in the late twenties, its capital outlay varied somewhat 
more than that of total manufacturing between 1926 
and 1933. Since then investment by the industry has 
on the whole fluctuated somewhat less than total manu- 
facturing investment, as the figures below show (see 
also Figure 26). 
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1Some of the significant innovations in this industrial group have occurred in fields other than publishing. The development of lithography in 


commercial printing is an example. 
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New Investment—Per cent Change 
Period Printing, Publishing All 

and Manufacturing 

Allied Industries Industries 

192621929 series cree +220 + 69 
LOZOzETOSSraeemetraes — 92 — 89 
MOSS=LOST antismieret +225 +234 
LOST =1939 2 eee uersta-t + 54 — 30 
1939-1948.......... +223 +488 
LO4S O50 sree + 4 — 10 


Profits in the industry rose only slightly to 1949, 
but showed a marked increase in 1950. Prices have 


shown only moderate increases (see below). Neither is 
therefore in line with increases in most other manufac- 
turing industries. 


Net Profits of Consumer Price 


Year 5 Companies idee 
$ Mill. 
LOS Oi cra rcneekerera ec 0-4 100 
NGAGE ine cc enerenienenate 0:5 115 
TOAT Soe eee 0-5 121 
194.8 he ers So 0-5 127 
1OAQ AS crete ete 0-5 134 
LOSO Te See ence hoe. 0-7 139 


IRON AND STEEL AND PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. The iron and steel and pro- 
ducts industry is among the most important manu- 
facturing industries in Canada, ranking with the animal 
and vegetable food industries as one of the two largest 
fields of manufacturing employment and output. The 
iron and steel and products industry contains primary 
and secondary iron and steel groups. Blast furnaces, 
open hearths and rolling mills make up the primary 
group, while the secondary industry includes manu- 
facturers of a variety of commodities made from iron and 
steel. Examples of these items are machinery, boilers 
and plate work, hardware and tools, iron castings, sheet 
metal products, wire and wire goods, etc. Output of 
the primary iron and steel industry is responsible for 
about one-quarter of total value of production of this 
industrial group as a whole. 


Size and Growth of Industry. There are four basic 
iron and steel producers in Canada who together account 
for over 80 per cent of steel ingot output. These 
companies are vertically integrated to a large extent in 
that their operations include most processing and 
fabricating stages. There are in addition about a 
dozen smaller steel companies which make either iron 
or steel and which vary in degree of vertical integration. 
The major part of the industry is located in Ontario, 
with one of the large companies situated in Nova Scotia. 
The Canadian primary iron and steel industry has an 
annual capacity of 2-6 million tons of pig iron, over 3 
million tons of steel and over half a million tons of special 
alloy steels, with further expansion under way. Manu- 
facturers of secondary steel products (excluding trans- 
portation equipment, which is dealt with separately) are 
operating in some 2,400 establishments in various parts 
of the country, but with the major concentration in 
Ontario and Quebec. 

Primary iron and steel producers and steel products 
manufacturers together turned out a gross value of out- 
put of $1.5 billion in 1950 and provided employment 
for some 161,000 people. The industry contributed 
14 per cent to the total net value of manufacturing 
production. Close to three-fifths of the firms in the 


1Skelp is the material from which steel pipe is made. 


field operate as incorporated companies and do over 95 
per cent of the business. The remaining companies, 
doing less than 5 per cent of the industry’s business, are 
enterprises owned by individuals or run as partnerships. 
The Canadian iron and steel industry supplies about 
two-thirds of total domestic requirements. Imports of 
steel commodities are important in such items as large 
structural steel sections, certain sizes of skelp,! Bessemer 
skelp, wide steel sheet and plate, heavy gauge hot- and 
cold-rolled strip and wire for wire rope. Imports are also 
significant in the machinery and equipment field. They 
include such items as farm machinery, mining and 
metallurgical machinery, textile machinery, and com- 
ponents for the manufacture and assembly of a wide 
variety of products. Exports, while significant, are 
much less important than imports, and were running 
at about 12 per cent of domestic production in 1950 
(see below). 


Millions of Dollars 


Year : 
F Domestic 

Production Imports Exports Supply 
L939 Rear 321 130 37 414 
1O4G eee 825 354 85 1,094 
LOS Taxes 1,065 533 151 1,447 
LOA Sere 1,321 596 202 7s 
[949.47 o5 1,409 . 665 189 1,885 
LOSOmer eer iets 669 182 2,000 


The industry has been growing more rapidly than 
most other manufacturing industries. Employment 
provided by the industry in 1950 comprised 14 per 
cent of total manufacturing employment as against 
11 per cent in 1939. In that period the industry about 
doubled the number of plants in operation and jobs 
provided. The gross value of its output rose to more 
than four times the level of eleven years earlier, or more 
than double if allowance is made for price changes. 
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New Investment Establishments Employment Gross Value of Net Value of 
Production Production 
Year 
$ Mill. Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous, Per cent! | § Mill. Per cent? | $ Mill. Per cent! 
OS OM eres ievora cvs sys 9-4 9-6 1,186 4-8 73 11-1 321 9-2 179 D7, 
NOAG we eicia whats ele o 36-9 10-9 2,086 6-7 151 14-3 825 10°3 462 13-3 
HOA Uierters, eter Tost 54-9 10:4 2,200 6-7 162 14-3 1,065 10-6 580 13-5 
ey Crees Seeriores 56-3 9-7 2,263 6-8 170 14-7 1,321 Halal 709 14-4 
HIQA GABA. cv cede natsucrens 52-3 9-8 2,347 6-8 164 14-1 1,409 11-4 765 14-4 
HO SO eect ive sceaperen 54:2 10-4 2,400 6-8 161 13-7 1,513 10:8 822 13-6 
1 Of total manufacturing. 
Investment by Industry. The great strain put on the imports. In the secondary field articles made from 


industry during the war years and the need for replace- 
ment and modernization of much of its plant were respon- 
sible for a substantial increase in capital outlay by 
this sector since 1945. Expenditures on new construction 
and machinery and equipment averaged about $51 
million in the post-war period, or about five times as 
much as the industry spent before the war (see 
Table 34). Among the various industrial sectors in 
the iron and steel group, producers of primary iron and 
steel and of machinery and equipment have been making 
the largest capital outlay in the post-war period. In 
no small measure this development was encouraged by 
the persistent demand for Canadian-produced equip- 
ment both at home and abroad (see below). 


New Investment— 
Millions of Dollars 


Industry 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Primary Iron and Steel....... Ged | low? leon 12-255 7 
Agricultural Implements...... 4-4] 6-9] 6-3] 3-5 2-5 
Boilers, Tanks and Plate Work.| 1-1 | 2-2 Ine ey 2-8 
irone@astingsp cae den sem 4s. 3:7|} 4-6] 4-9] 6-4 3-0 
Machinery and Equipment...| 6-8] 8-8] 9-5 | 17-4 9-2 
Sheet Metal Products........ 4-9] 5-4] 3-8] 3-2 5-6 
Wire and Wire Goods........ 1-1 Mey | Abo) || alae 3-2 
Other Iron and Steel Industries.| 8-2 | 9-4] 9-7] 6-7] 10-8 

Motalecttes, «ake e ns ett 54: 36-9 | 54-9 | 56-3 | 52-3 | 54-2 


The strength of this demand which was world-wide 
encouraged some 106 new medium and _ large-sized 
firms to enter the field between 1946 and 1950, providing 
new jobs for about 3,500 men and women. As a result 
of substantial expansion and modernization of existing 
plant, and the establishment of new enterprises, the 
industry has considerably increased the range of its prod- 
ucts. In the primary field new commodities include 
special tool steels, stainless steel sheet and castings, 
cold-rolled steel strip and tin-plate. 
ments have reduced Canadian dependence on steel 


These develop- | 


steel for peacetime uses for the first time in Canada 
in the post-war period include a great variety of products 
such as noiseless typewriters, diesel engines, and special 
purpose tools. 


The largest post-war investment programs in the 
industry have been carried out by the producers of 
primary iron and steel. Individual projects involved 
annual outlays up to $10 million. In the secondary 
field annual capital expenditures of over one million 
dollars were made on establishments manufacturing 
agricultural implements, household appliances, plumbing 
supplies, iron castings, industrial machinery, wire goods 
and structural steel shapes. These investment programs 
were carried out mainly in the larger urban centres. 
However, expansion of the industry has been more 
widespread and has been taking place all across the 
country. Annual expenditures ranging from $25,000 
to $150,000 were made in building new or expanding 
existing plants in smaller communities. These include: 
a new foundry in a small New Brunswick town, a marine 
engine works in a coastal town in Nova Scotia, a machine 
needle plant in Quebec’s Eastern Townships, a plant 
expansion project for the manufacture of kitchenware 
in a Western Ontario town, and foundries in Manitoba 
and British Columbia communities. 


Trend of Investment. Investment by the iron and 
steel and products industry has been running at about 10 
per cent of total manufacturing investment in the post- 
war period. Since activity in the industry is greatly 
dependent on demand for capital goods, sales of which 
have in turn varied substantially over the last 25-year 
period, it is not surprising that investment by the steel 
industry has followed closely in terms of turning points 
(but not in amplitudes of fluctuations) the pattern of 
all manufacturing investment and of total private and 
public investment. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Investment 
by the iron and steel industry has undergone greater 
fluctuations than total manufacturing investment, as 
the data below show (see also Figure 27). In spite 
of some decline from its post-war peak of 1948, invest- 
ment by the industry in 1950 was still substantial. 
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New Investment—Per cent Change 
Period Iron and Steel All 
and Their Manufacturing 
Products Industries | Industries 
1926-1920 Rete +115 + 69 
1920-1 938u7 n eeeeee — 90 — 89 
1983-1937 s eee ee +917 +234 
1937-1939) .ewecens aie — 49 — 30 
1939-1948.......... +499 +488 
1948-1950.......... — 4 — 10 


The persistent demand for iron and steel products in 
the post-war period brought substantial profits to the 
industry and encouraged further expansion of capacity 
(see below). Prices of iron and steel products rose 


°50 1951 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


notably in the post-war period, although less than the 
general price level, as indicated by commodities reflected 
in the wholesale price index. 


Wholesale Price 


Retail Price 
Index of Iron and 


Net Profits of 1 Prod Index of 

Year 65 Companies Steel ~~ ee Machinery 
$ Mill. ee and 

Machinery and Equipment 

Equipment) 

LOS Ose corse 16-2 100 100 
1946 s:00. 5 sete 24-7 122 1382 
MOST cate 37-1 134 156 
POASS occ ayeees 56-6 154 178 
194 Os cers. 67-1 168 188 
1950 2a 0-2 175 200 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


Coverage of Industry. The transportation equipment 
industry includes shipbuilding and repairs, producers 
of motor vehicles and supplies, railway rolling stock 
and aircraft, and a miscellaneous group manufacturing 
such items as bicycles, baby carriages, sleds and wheel- 
barrows. Of these industries the motor vehicles and 
supplies industry is the most important segment, con- 
tributing about two-fifths to the total output of the 
industry. Canada is the third largest producer of 
motor vehicles in the world, being surpassed only by the 
United States and the United Kingdom. On a per 
capita basis Canada ranks ahead of the United Kingdom. 
Canada is also the world’s largest importer of auto- 
motive equipment and the third largest exporter. 


Size and Growth of Industry. The transportation 
equipment industry employs over 100,000 people in 
more than 600 plants and yards, and produces equip- 
ment valued at over $1.2 billion. In terms of net value 
added, its output accounted for 9 per cent of total 


manufacturing net value in 1950. The automotive 
industry has a peacetime capacity of about 200,000 
passenger cars, 120,000 trucks and over 1,000 buses 
and other commercial vehicles a year. The railway 
rolling stock industry has a peacetime capacity of some 
500 locomotives and 15,000 freight cars a year. The 
shipbuilding industry is equipped to build 500,000 gross 
tons of ocean-going shipping annually. In addition 
100,000 gross tons of shipping can be built each year 
at yards on the Great Lakes. Although the aircraft 
industry has reduced operations considerably under 
peacetime conditions, it has maintained many of the 
establishments which during World War II turned out 
a total of 16,000 planes valued at nearly $400 million.? 
Close to one-half of the firms in the transportation 
equipment business are incorporated companies and 
these are responsible for 99 per cent of the output. The 
industry takes care of over three-quarters of domestic 
requirements, the remainder being met by imports, 
mainly from the United States and the United Kingdom. 


1 In 1951 most of these industries were expanding rapidly as Canada embarked on a rearmament program. 


The tendency has been towards a reduction of imports, 
particularly since the establishment of diesel locomotive 
plants in Canada. Exports have been about 15 per cent 
of domestic production, although in 1950 they amounted 
to less than 7 per cent (see below). 


Millions of Dollars 
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The industry as a whole saw its peak activity during 
the war years, but in many fields it has been able to 
consolidate its gains, and in fact has concentrated on ex- 
panding production beyond wartime achievements. 
This has occurred particularly in the automotive and 
railway rolling stock industries. In the period 1939 
to 1950 the number of establishments in the industry 
as a whole has increased by about one-half while employ- 


Year : F 
Fas ey aaa Domestic ment has doubled. Production in 1950 was close to 
P P Supply three times that of 1939 in volume terms and more 
than five times in value terms (see below). In no small 
oe 236 £5 o7 aa measure this expansion has resulted from new firms 
1946...... 590 133 167 556 entering the field in the post-war period. Some 38 
1047 804 226 148 882 new companies each employing ten or more persons 
1948...... 941 174 170 945 have commenced operations between 1946 and 1950. 
“hed teens mee ee ee rie These medium-sized and large establishments have 
pune 2 led provided employment for close to 8,000 people. 
New Investment Establishments Employment Gross Nelie ps Net Malue of 
Vear Production Production 
$ Mill. Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! 
(EON eae 7-4 7-5 418 1-7 49 7-4 236 6-8 99 6-5 
OA G Se otyciscn wistevcieb- 15-7 4-7 539 1-7 101 9-6 590 7-3 279 8-0 
POAT pars ysrossiarnnw's 14-1 2-7 562 1-7 104 9-2 804 8-0 366 8-5 
4 Saree ce tact siersisoce 15-4 2-7 578 1-7 102 8-8 941 7:9 419 8:5 
LOAD), aepce, aa ole es 0. < 22-0 4-1 596 hove 105 9-0 1,063 8-6 466 8-8 
TODO Meshes Mrs orev e-s 44-3 8-5 610 1-7 104 8-9 1,223 8:7 536 8-9 


1 Of total manufacturing. 


Investment by Industry. This group of industries 
expanded its plant and equipment substantially during 
the war years,! and new capital outlay was compara- 
tively small in the immediate post-war period (see 
Table 35). However, as the demand for transportation 
equipment, both domestic and foreign, continued to be 
heavy, capital expenditures rose considerably, reaching 
in 1950 a level approximating the war peak. (This is 
true in current dollar terms, but similar expenditures 
would involve a smaller volume of construction and 
machinery and equipment purchases because of the 
intervening increase in the price of capital goods.) 
Considering the application of mass-production pro- 
cesses which are widely used in the manufacture of 
transportation equipment, it is noteworthy that the 
industry in the years 1946 to 1949 was responsible for 
only 3 to 5 per cent of total manufacturing investment, 
while employment varied from 9 to 10 per cent. 
However, in 1950. the contribution of this industry 
to total manufacturing investment had risen notably 
and it is now more in line with the part played by the 
industry in terms of output and employment. The 
different contributions which the individual sectors 
of the transportation equipment industry have made 
to the total investment of this group are shown below. 


The larger post-war investment programs in the trans- 
portation equipment industry have been undertaken 
by automobile manufacturers in Ontario and by makers 
of railway rolling stock and aircraft in Quebec. Annual 
capital outlays on specific projects ranged from one 
to five million dollars involving an automobile factory, 
an aircraft establishment and a railway rolling stock 
plant. Expansion of facilities for the repair of railway 
equipment and the manufacture and repair of ships 
has involved significant capital outlays varying between 
$100,000 and $400,000 in all parts of the country. 
They include projects in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Alberta and British Columbia. These are particularly 
important because of their contribution to the industrial- 
ization of the less industrialized provinces. 


Trend of Investment. The transportation equipment 
industry appears to follow quite closely the pattern 
of manufacturing investment as a whole, although 
there are some exceptions. As an example of the 
latter, the series shows a peak of activity in 1938 and 
continues an upward trend after 1948, thus following 
turning points of the manufacturing industry as a whole. 
But on other occasions turning points coincide, as for ex- 
ample in 1929, 1933 and 1939. Capital outlay neces- 
sitated by new technical developments is particularly 


1 Data in Table 35 reflect investment expenditures by private industry and do not include plant expansion financed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which during the war years is included under Federal Government investment and under war investment (see Tables 82 and 123). 
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New Investment—Millions of Dollars 


Year Motor Railway Shipbuilding Aircraft Other 
Vehicles and Rolling and and Transportation Total 
Supplies Stock Repair Repair Equipment 

VAG Waite ov. cienicsctete ries eaten eee 8-7 3-4 1-8 1:3 0-5 15-7 
ia feta Savin eae cM Ve ele kits Re ht oe 10-4 1:3 1-0 0-7 0:7 14-1 
jo A ee eater stay Sc kg caste couch eh, 10-1 3:5 1-0 0-4 0:4 15-4 
MOAO Es Sitceucie cee cele seen weenie 11-8 6-1 2-0 1:3 0-8 22-0 
TO50P See Seb bee eee ee eer 24-7 10-6 1-9 6-9 0-2 44-3 


heavy in this industry. Expansion or replacement of 
existing facilities is therefore guided more by long-term 
requirements and cost-saving considerations than by 
current or immediately foreseeable levels of demand. 
In 1950 this applies particularly to the railway rolling 
stock industry which, following a decision of the railways 
to convert from steam to diesel engines, had to change 
its production processes substantially. New plants are 
necessary to meet new demands likely to extend for the 
conversion process alone over a five to ten-year period. 
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NEW INVESTMENT IN TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRY AND IN ALL MANUFACTURING, 
CANADA, 1926 -195l 
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ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
——= 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Investment 
by the transportation equipment industry has in periods 
of expansion risen somewhat more than manufacturing 
investment as a whole. This was so particularly in the 
late twenties, the second half of the thirties and the 
latter part of the post-war period. In the contraction 
phase from 1929 to 1933, investment fell by about the 
same proportion as total manufacturing investment, 
as the following figures show (see also Figure 28). 
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ee 
New Investment—Per cent Change 
Period Transportation All 
Equipment Manufacturing 
Industry Industries 
1926-1929 79 nee, cee +632 + 69 
UAE VAETM SRI 5 os he ee — 8 — 89 
LOSS—103 Time nee +373 +234 
193 7-V93O 5 aves: — 29 — 30 
HOSORALOAS Shae Queer +108 +488 
LOZS- 1050 3s ene +188 — 10 


Profits of the transportation equipment firms, which 
declined in the immediate post-war period, rose rapidly 
until in 1950 they were about eight times those of 1939. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


Prices of transportation equipment on the whole have 
risen steadily in the post-war period. This is illustrated 
by the trend of retail prices of automobiles in Canada, 
shown below. 


Net Profits of 5 


Transportation Retail Price 
Year Equipment Index of 
Companies Automobiles 
$ Mill. 
T9380 5 ee oe ee 2-7 100 
LOA Goss ecns creer 2-0 141 
LOS (erate ene 8-2 163 ° 
LO4S eas hiss 12-7 183 
Le ara oC Cae eeee & 20-9 197 
DOS OER ere cick ee 22-4 198 
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NON-FERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, INCLUDING ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


Coverage of Industry. This grouping covers two 
major industries, the electrical apparatus and supplies 
industry and other non-ferrous metal products indus- 
tries, including smelting and refining. The electrical 
apparatus and supplies industry produces heavy elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, radios and radio parts, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and similar household 
appliances, batteries, and a host of miscellaneous 
electrical commodities such as alarm apparatus, con- 
duits and fittings, electrical instruments, photographic 
equipment, telephone and telegraph equipment and 
therapeutic apparatus. The other non-ferrous metal 
products industries include both the primary and second- 
ary stages of production, that is, both the smelting and 
refining of non-ferrous metals and the production of 
commodities other than electrical apparatus made from 
these metals. Commodities produced include those 
made from aluminum, copper, brass and white metal 
alloys, and comprise jewellery, silverware and a group 
of miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products such as 
acetylene lamps, electric lighting fixtures, weather 
stripping, non-ferrous metal wires, and typewriter 
spools. Output of electrical apparatus and supplies 
equals about two-thirds of the value of production 
of the remaining primary and secondary non-ferrous 
metal products industries (see below). 


Gross Value of Production—Millions of Dollars 


Size and Growth of Industry. This industrial group 
operates over 900 plants and employs over 100,000 people. 
In 1950 its gross value of production was about $1.8 
billion. But much of the industry’s output, particularly 
non-ferrous metal products, was destined for sale abroad. 
For example, Canada exported about 85 per cent of her 
aluminum output in 1950, 69 per cent of copper, 81 per 
cent of lead and 88 per cent of zine, all in various stages 
of refinement. For the industry group as a whole, 
exports comprised about one-fifth of output and imports 
were 11 per cent of domestic consumption (see below). 
Almost two-thirds of the industry consists of corporate 
enterprises doing about 98 per cent of the business. The 
remaining firms are owned by individuals or operate on 
a partnership basis. 


Millions of Dollars 


Year D 8 
P omestic 

Production Imports Exports Supply 
1939.3)... 416 3 153 300 
OAC ohms. 719 107 227 599 
194 Fs score 1,035 145 269 911 
1948-9.55: 1,270 133 353 1,050 
1949...... il Bisyy 151 348 ays 
1950 eens 1,778 188 346 1,620 


Year Non-Ferrous Electrical Particularly as a result of rapid technical progress 
Metal Apparatus Total made during the war, such as the development of a 
ums and Supplies great variety of electronic equipment, and because of 
continuing world-wide demand for non-ferrous metals 
1939...... 397 89 416 and their products, the industry expanded greatly during 
1046. fe: 485 234 719 the last decade. Between 1939 and 1950 employment 
MOAT os: 668 367 1,035 more than doubled and the gross value of output in- 
1948...... 844 426 1,270 creased by more than four times (see below). Some 
1949) 5. 866 486 1,352 63 new firms came into operation beginning in 1946. 
LO5O neers a 1,084 694. 1,778 Each of these employed more than 10 persons and in 
total provided over 4,000 new jobs. 
New Investment Bstablishments Employment oe Peat ae 
Year 
$ Mill. | Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous. | Per cent!} $ Mill. | Per cent!) $ Mill. | Per cent? 
HOS OM ert ices ehiciscrr 7:6 (hed 526 2-1 45 6-8 416 12-0 156 10-2 
O46 es J 19-3 5-7 740 2-4 85 8-0 719 8-9 278 8-0 
WON Na cae. ces aS 31-1 5-9 799 2-4 96 8:5 1,035 10-3 402 9-4 
Tm arte eRe 42-4 7-3 817 2-4 100 8-7 1,270 10:7 490 9-9 
ROAD eee storage 45-5 8-5 897 2-6 100 8-6 1,352 10-9 558 10-5 
TSO See. OS hae 37-0 veal 950 2-7 103 8-8 1,778 12-7 746 12-4 


1Of total manufacturing. 
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Investment by Industry. While the industry ex- 
perienced its most rapid growth during the war, the 
consolidation of this expansion required substantial 
capital outlay in the post-war period. Average annual 
expenditures from 1946 to 1950 for new investment 
amounted to about $35 million, and repair and main- 
tenance outlay averaged $37 million, or a total of $72 
million (see Table 36). The expansion of plant facil- 
ities of the industry was at about the same rate as in 
most other sectors of manufacturing, contributing 
about the same percentage to total manufacturing 
investment in 1950 as in 1939. As the following figures 
show, investment by the non-ferrous metals industry 
was the more important factor in the picture. 


New Investment—Millions of Dollars 
Year Non-Ferrous Electrical 

Metals Apparatus Total 

Products and Supplies 
1046 Sheer 7-6 11-7 19-3 
TOA FS rakactana tome 16-1 15-0 31-1 
OAS: Fanecs enters 25-7 16-7 42-4 
O40 resi tanase tangs 28-9 16-6 45-5 
TOS Olea cms <cteree 22-6 14-4 37-0 


The large individual investment projects in the 
electrical apparatus and supplies industry in the post-war 
period are closely related to the overall investment 
program of the economy. Annual outlays of up to $3 
million have been made on establishments producing 
heavy electrical machinery for manufacturing and power 
plants and even larger annual expenditures have been 
made on plants producing telephone and radio equip- 
ment. While the individual amounts are smaller, 
substantial expenditures varying from $100,000 to a 
million dollars have also been made on plants producing 


household electrical appliances. Included in this cate- 
gory are expansion projects by manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners, radios and_ refrigerators. Large post-war 
investment outlays in the other non-ferrous metals 
products industries have been mainly concentrated in 
the primary stages of production of such metals as 
aluminum, nickel, copper and zinc. Annual investment 
expenditures on specific projects have exceeded $5 
million, with outlays of over a million dollars each being 
made on plants in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia. The expansion of that part of the industry 
producing secondary products has been on a smaller 
scale. Typical examples involving annual outlays of 
over $100,000 would include plants manufacturing brass 
locks and fasteners and establishments making jewellery. 


Trend of Investment. The non-ferrous metals pro- 
ducts and electrical apparatus and supplies industry 
appears in part to conform to and in part to follow 
turning points of investment by manufacturing as a 
whole. Conformity to the pattern is indicated for the 
years 1933, 1937 and 1939. However, expenditures in 
the late twenties appear to have reached a peak one 
year later than investment by most other manufacturing 
industries. Again, in the post-war period investment of 
this industry reached a high point after investment by 
all manufacturing industries had turned down—at 
least temporarily. The large size of some of the pro- 
jects, involving substantial capital expenditures spread 
over several years, results in continuing heavy expend- 
itures on projects started earlier even when many 
other industries have begun to curtail their capital 
outlays. The situation in this respect is similar to that 
prevailing in the pulp and paper industry. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Except in 
the recovery period from 1933 to 1937 and in the decline 
after 1948 capital expenditures of the industry appear 
to have fluctuated somewhat less than those of manu- 
facturing investment as a whole (see data below and 
Figure 29). 
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TO 2Z6=1929.. oh....o hears 2 + 14 + 69 
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IEE SIR V/l 28 ganeeonae +621 +234 

MOS (Hq1LO89s 5 access osc — 25 — 30 
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The strength of the post-war market for the pro- 
ducts of the industry is indicated by profits and price 
data. Profits more than doubled between 1939 and 
1950 and prices increased notably. 


Wholesale Price | Consumer Price 


Shae Bebe 34 Index of Non- |Index of Electrical 
ii lager Ferrous Metal A t d 
$ Mill. pparatus an 

Products Supplies 
LOZ9Ne ee 74-2 100 100 
1 OAC Sereckee 76-5 118 114 
RoE eee 116-3 144 144 
1948 ee. 153-3 168 166 
1949593... 131-9 174 169 
LOS OW. ae 155-1 187 180 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS AND PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, INCLUDING PRODUCTS 
OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Coverage of Industry. This manufacturing group in- 
cludes two major industries, non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts and coal and petroleum products. The non-metallic 
mineral products industry includes manufacturers of 
asbestos products, cement, clay products, glass and 
glass products, lime and gypsum products, stone and 
concrete products, and a wide variety of miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products. The coal and petroleum 
products industry consists of three sections: petroleum 
refining and petroleum products, coke and gas products 
and a miscellaneous group of petroleum and coke 
products, such as asphalt paving and roofing materials. 
As the data below show, the non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts industry is the more important in terms of employ- 
ment provided. The coal and petroleum products 
industry, on the other hand, is the more important 
field in terms of the value of output. 


1939 1950 
Gross Gross 
Industry Value Employ- Value Employ- 
of Pro- ment of Pro- ment 
duction Thous. duction Thous. 
$ Mill. $ Mill. 
Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products 64 14 PAUL 29 
Petroleum and 
Coal Products. . . 144 9 614 16 
TO tale aoe: 208 23 891 45 


Size and Growth of Industry. In 1950 there were 
more than 1,100 plants turning out non-metallic minerals, 


88442—55 


petroleum and coal products. The industry produced 
a total of close to $900 million worth of commodities in 
that year and employed some 45,000 people. It con- 
tributed 5 per cent to the net value of all manufacturing 
production in the same year. About one-half of the 
firms in the field were incorporated companies doing 
98 per cent of the industry’s business. Canadian pro- 
ducers met over three-quarters of domestic requirements, 
the remainder being imported chiefly from the United 
States. Exports have been running at less than 8 per 
cent of production (see below). 


Millions of Dollars 
Year 
Production Imports Exports ert 
LOSO Neer 208 45 9 244 
194 Gane 446 108 39 515 
1947. 563 166 50 679 
1943538 724 205 59 870 
1949...... 778 183 49 912 
19505 eee 891 197 69 1,019 


The industry has grown substantially in the last 
decade. Some of this growth has been associated with 
the Alberta oil and natural gas development which has 
come very much to the fore in the post-war period. 
In terms of employment and output the industry has 
grown about as much as the average manufacturing 
industry, but in terms of expenditures in plant and 
equipment it has spent a considerably larger amount than 
most other industries, as the data below indicate. 
Further, about 50 new medium-sized and large companies 
have come into existence since the beginning of 1946 
and these have provided jobs for close to 2,000 people. 
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‘ Gross Value of Net Value of 
New Investment Establishments Employment Prolacton Produtos 
Year 
$ Mill. Per cent# No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent} | $ Mill. Per cent! 
19396 oe ee: 6:7 6-8 809 3:3 23 3°5 208 6-0 86 5-6 
1046 ae. a eee: 17-5 5-2 910 2-9 36 3°4 446 5-6 174 5-0 
TOA Toate ta ea 55-6 10:5 943 2-9 39 3-5 563 5-6 199 4-6 
10484. acb eee 70-8 12-2 1,009 3-0 41 3°5 724 6-1 232 4-7 
[O40 PY sere 47-5 8-9 1,097 3-2 43 3-7 778 6-3 262 4-9 
{950224 ee ee 43-7 8-4 1,150 3:3 45 3°8 891 6-4 299 5-0 


1 Of total manufacturing. 


Investment by Industry. New firms coming into oper- 
ation, modernization and replacement of existing plant 
and equipment that had been allowed to run down 
during the war period, and further expansion and 
diversification, particularly in the building material 
supplying industries, have been important factors in 
the post-war period. In more recent years construction 
of new oil refining capacity has become an increasingly 
important factor. New investment averaged $47 million 
per year. If to this is added the annual average main- 
tenance and repair outlay of about $26 million, the 
industry spent a total of $73 million yearly in the post- 
war period on the expansion and maintenance of its 
plant and equipment (see Table 37). As the following 
data indicate, petroleum and coal products industries 
were the more important element in investment of this 
industrial group. 


New Investment—Millions of Dollars 


Year Non-Metallic Petroleum and 
Mineral Coal Total 
Products Products 
LOA GR ee ere 7:7 9-8 17-5 
LOL aoe eee oe 21-9 33°7 55-6 
1948 Se eee a 28-1 42-7 70-8 
BUS Ao eet a ar 19-7 27-8 47-5 
OBO sete 15-7 28-0 43-7 


The large post-war investment outlays in the industry, 
exclusive of the petroleum and coal sector, reflect the 
heavy demands made by the post-war construction 
program. In Quebec, Ontario and Alberta annual 
expenditures of over a million dollars per project were 
made to expand capacity of cement making plants. 
Sums of one million dollars were spent in improving 
brick yards, asbestos production facilities and optical 
and abrasive plants. Even larger capital outlays have 
been made in the period to expand the capacity of 
existing oil refineries and to build new ones. Annual 
expenditures of up to $10 million or more have been 


made on individual establishments in Quebec, Ontario, 
and Alberta. 


Trend of Investment. Investment in this industry 
appears to follow closely the pattern of investment by 
all manufacturing industries. All five turning points 


of the two investment series coincide. A large pro- 
portion of non-metallic minerals and petroleum and 
coal products is sold to other businesses or to govern- 
ments and individuals for capital projects. Thus the 
demand for products of the industry is closely tied in 
with fluctuations of total private and public investment 
in Canada. 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Except for 
the latter part of the thirties, investment by the industry 
has fluctuated more substantially than investment of 
manufacturing as a whole (see data below and Figure 30). 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


Reriad Non-Metallic Mineral All 
Products Industries, P 
Including Products of Manufacturing 
Petroleum and Coal Industries 
1926-1929....... ee +322 + 69 
192921933 5a ee: — 91 — 89 
1933-193 pera eer +167 +234 
LOSTe1039 bene — 24 — 30 
LOSOLIG4 Se wee ain +957 +488 
1948-1950............ — 38 — 10 


It is noteworthy that investment in the industry rose 
substantially in the post-war period, although neither 
profits in the industry nor prices of the commodities it 
turned out rose as significantly as the corresponding 
items in most other groups of manufacturing. 


Wholesale Price Indices 
Net 
Profits of Non-Metallic 
Year 34 Com- |Mineral Products 


panies (Excluding Coal Coal Petroleum 
$ Mill. ail Petra Products | Products 
Products) 

1939 ears Bee 100 100 100 
1946 etc es 34-6 112 113 122 
194 (aes 40-7 124 136 131 
19435 nee 50-7 138 176 161 
1949 odes 53-7 148 190 166 
OS Opeeeree es 67-8. 154 187 - 174 


a 
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— FIGURE 30 - 


NEW INVESTMENT IN NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIES” AND IN ALL MANUF ACTUR ING, 
CANADA, 1926-195] 


INDEX 1935-39 =100 


NEW INVESTMENT 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


NEW INVESTMENT 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1926 27 


* INCLUDING PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL . 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


CHEMICALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


Coverage of Industry. This industrial grouping 
covers several stages of chemical production, including 
the manufacture of industrial and fine chemicals as 
well as a variety of chemical-using industries. Industrial 
chemicals produced by Canadian industry include acids, 
alkalis and salts, both organic and inorganic. Produc- 
tion of chemicals in Canada became more diversified 
during World War II as manufacture of a number of 
special chemicals was commenced. These include 
carbamite, monoethylaniline, dibutyl phthalate, anhy- 
drous ammonia, vinyl acetate resins, and ammonium 
nitrate. Production of these compounds continued in 
the post-war period. Further, associated with the 
development of a synthetic rubber industry in Canada 
a number of intermediate chemicals, such as styrene and 
butadiene also came into production. Other branches 
of the industry which either use chemicals as major 
raw materials or employ chemical processes include 
producers of fertilizers, explosives and ammunition, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, paints and 
varnishes, soaps, washing and cleaning compounds, 
toilet preparations, vegetable oils, primary plastics and 
a group of miscellaneous items such as industrial alcohol, 
creosote, dyes, insecticides, recovering solvents and 
turpentine. In the last few years paints and varnishes, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, industrial 
chemicals and fertilizers have been the four most impor- 
tant sectors in the industry, contributing over one-half 
of its total output. 


Size and Growth of Industry. The industry operates 
about a thousand plants. Of these approximately three 
hundred are manufacturing some 200 different basic 
industrial and fine chemicals, the remainder producing 
a variety of allied products. The industry as a whole 
gives employment to some 40,000 persons, who in 1950 
turned out a gross value of production of more than 
$600 million. This is 5 per cent of the net value of 
manufacturing production. About three-quarters of 
the firms are incorporated companies doing 98 per cent of 


the total business of the industry. The remaining firms 
are operated either by individuals or as partnerships. 
The chemical industry supplies about three-quarters 
of domestic requirements, the rest being imported, 
mainly from the United States. Foreign markets 
absorb about 17 per cent of Canadian production 
(see below). 


Millions of Dollars 
Year D é 
: omestic 

Production Imports Exports Supply 
1939975." 164 54 25 193 
1946...... 402 107 80 429 
NAT reece 488 138 98 528 
1948...... 580 139 105 614 
1949...... 595 155 110 640 
1950 eee 631 191 107 715 


The industry grew rapidly during the war, with 
most of the gains consolidated in the post-war period 
after a period of readjustment in 1945 and 1946. In 
the years that followed further expansion of the industry 
took place. It was based in the main on three factors: 
(a) the continuously growing demand for peacetime 
chemical products in Canada; (b) the availability in 
this country of new sources of basic substances, e.g., 
ethylene glycol; and (c) the increasing commercial use 
of research findings, particularly important in the 
plastics field. Employment in the industry almost 
doubled between 1939 and 1950. Some 200 new estab- 
lishments were opened up, most of them by existing 
companies (see below). There were also new entrants 
into the industry. Some 44 new medium-sized and 
large firms have become established in Canada since 
the end of the war, providing added employment for 
about 1,400 men and women. 
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Gross Value of Net Value of 
New Investment Establishments Employment Production Producten 
Year 
$ Mill. | Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! | $ Mill. Per cent! 
TOS0R tere ee 3-4 3°5 817 3:3 23 3-5 164 4-7 90 5-9 
1946 Shee sce 19-6 5:8 1,031 B08} 38 3-6 402 5-0 208 6-0 
LOST a eee 83°7 6-4 1,046 322 39 3-5 488 4-8 234 5-5 
1048 Fe tater orem: 41-9 lez 1,031 3-1 40 3-5 580 4-9 269 5-4 
QAO ee dress 37°83 7-1 1,037 3-0 Al 3°5 595 4-8 289 5-4 
LOO Sc ete 32-8 6-3 1,050 3-0 41 3-5 631 4-5 307 5-1 


1 Of total manufacturing. 


Investment by Industry. Post-war capital expend- 
itures for modernization and expansion of plants by the 
industry averaged $33 million per year, and repair and 
maintenance outlay $19 million, or a total of $52 million 
annually (see Table 38).!. The great emphasis by the 
chemical industries on the most up-to-date equipment 
is indicated by the fact that in 1950, for example, the 
industry was responsible for 6 per cent of all manufactur- 
ing investment but for less than 4 per cent of total 
manufacturing employment. The largest capital ex- 
penditures are being made by the industrial chemical 
industry, as the figures below show. 


New Investment—Millions of Dollars 


Typical?projects on which large annual investment 
outlays were made reflect both the growing importance 
and the increased diversity of the chemical industry in 
the post-war period. Large annual expenditures of up 
to $6 million each were made for a soap factory 
and plastics, industrial chemicals and fertilizer plants. 
Smaller but still important projects involved new and 
extended plant capacity for a producer of medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations in Ontario, vegetable oil 
mills in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, a paint factory in 
British Columbia and a plant making adhesives in Quebec. 


Trend of Investment. Investment by the chemicals 
and chemical products industries followed the pattern 
of manufacturing investment in the non-war period 
of the last 25 years with one exception. This was in 


ee el el eae depressed thirties, when the turning point of 
investment in the chemicals and chemical products 
Neide Alkatsand Gales 9-51 5-8! 11-11 6-5 7.9 industries was in 1982, one year earlier than for manu- 
Perilivars eee 2-5| 1-4] 1-7] 1-8] 2-6 facturing industries generally. Activity in the chemical 
Medicmalkandweharmaccancal industry is greatly dependent on the level of economic _ 
Preparations: iano eon ee 4-54) Act! 2:5] 1-7 2-0 activity in the country, but where new technological 
Paints and Varnishes.......... 2-4) 5:4] 2-9] 1-6 1-1 developments and discoveries make it necessary the 
Primary Plasties....... pete 2:1) 23) 6-2.) 104 6-5 industry may proceed with plant expansion or modern- 
Other Chemical Industries...) 5-6 | 14:2] 17-5] 16-1] 13-4 ization of equipment, guided by long term considerations 
which may not be refl i i i 
otal. Seen ee 19-6 | 33-7 | 41-9 | 37-8 | 32-8 ¢ ee pellegtodin, eurTene ane Mae al 
oreseeable levels of employment and income. 
- FIGURE 31- INDEX 1935-39 =100 


NEW INVESTMENT IN CHEMICALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIES, AND IN ALL MANUFACTURING, 
CANADA, 1926-195] 
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. 1Table 38 reflects for the war years expansion for militar 
investment is included in Tables 122 and 123. 
commencing with 1946. 
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- y purposes by means of facilities owned by private industry. Government-owned wartime 
owever, Table 38 includes investment by the Government-owned Polymer Corporation for the years 


Amplitudes of Investment Fluctuations. Expansion 
of investment by the chemicals and chemical products 
industries has been relatively more substantial than 
that of most other manufacturing industries in pros- 
perous periods like the late twenties and the forties 
while the decline in the early thirties was less pro- 
nounced than that of all manufacturing investment 
(see data below and Figure 31). 
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The significant rise in capital outlay by the industry 
in the post-war period, about a ten-fold increase between 
1939 and 1950, was largely the result of important 
technological advances and strong demand. Profits 
of the industry and prices of the commodities it pro- 
duces rose less rapidly in the post-war period than profits 
and prices in many other fields of manufacturing en- 
deavour, as the following figures indicate. 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


oT 5 
Net Profits of Wholesale Price 


Period Chemicals and All Year 23 Companies 
Their Products Manufacturing $ Mill. Index 
Industries Industries 
1926-1929) Foo ecae ane +178 + 69 OSL debe eee 9-6 100 
MO ZOATOS3.. cesses sus: — 76 — 89 LO4AG aaa erase tats 10-5 120 
1933-1937...... ees + 92 +234 LOL Ke oe N Ac ttoce eee 13-4 136 
IS Bee eae aoe — 55 — 30 LO AS re atoms teqec series 15-1 152 
1939-1948.......... +1,132 +488 1940) ere er hie 15-8 155 
1948-1950.......... — 22 — 10 WACO, cme reer nied 19-0 157 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Coverage of Industry. What this industry group 
lacks in size—it contributes only one per cent to total Millions of Dollars 
manufacturing gross output—it makes up in variety Year 
of products. Major commodities produced include: Productions ienasotis Baphrts ie 
brooms, brushes and mops, fabricated plastic products, upply 
musical instruments, pens, pencils, typewriter supplies, 
professional and scientificinstruments and equipment, j939 ___. 42 16 6 52 
sporting goods and toys, and a miscellaneous array 1946...... 111 43 13 141 
of articles such as beer dispensing equipment, artificial 1947...... Lie 53 17 153 
eal 4 novel oods and LO4 Grae eke 125 41 10 156 
flowers, lamp shades, artificial ice, novelty g Tas. eA S 7 ae 
ZAP PCTS. 1950gee 177 33 ve 203 
Size and Growth of Industry. These industries 


employ about 27,000 people in some 900 establishments. 
Gross value of production amounted to $177 million in 
1950. Activity in this group of industries depends 
largely on sales in the domestic market. Imports of 
manufactured products falling in this general category are 
large relative to Canadian output, as the figures below 


Since 1939 the number of establishments in this 
industrial group has risen by about 70 per cent and 
employment has more than doubled. Output has 
increased by four times in dollar terms in the same 
period (see below). Some 73 new medium and large- 
sized firms entered the field between 1946 and 1950, 


indicate. Exports, on the other hand, are quite small. providing about 2,000 new jobs. 
: Gross Value of Net Value of 
zs New Investment Establishments Employment Prediene peatei 
ear 
$ Mill. | Per cent! No. Per cent! | Thous. | Per cent! ; $ Mill. | Per cent! | $ Mill. | Per cent? 
MOS eee ew see 1-6 1-6 559 2°3 12 1:8 42 1-2 24 1-6 
OA Greeters tise ee 5-6 1-7 715 2-3 21 2-0 111 1-4 60 1-7 
MOS ieee ote Mee 5-7 1-1 812 2-5 23 2-0 117 1-2 68 1:6 
NOES. chetaxtinsrie- scent 6-5 1-1 814 2°4 22 1-9 125 1-1 76 1-5 
OA OES fas. 5-9 1-1 893 2-6 26 2-2 156 1:3 94 1-8 
OS OSes scehehe aed: 5-2 1-0 945 2-7 27 2°3 177 1:3 107 1:8 


1 Of total manufacturing. 
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Investment by Industry. Compared with other manu- 
facturing industries, the miscellaneous group uses a 
great deal more labour than capital equipment. This is 
indicated by the fact that its contribution to total manu- 
facturing investment was about one per cent, while in 
terms of employment it contributed about two per cent. 
Capital expenditures by the industry in the post-war 
period have been running at approximately $6 million 
per year, with another $3 million for repair and main- 
tenance, or a total outlay of about $9 million. Capital 
expenditure programs in the miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries are on a much smaller scale than in 
most other manufacturing industries. Typical outlays 
vary between $10,000 and $20,000. Projects include 
plant expansion and improvement for the manufacture 
of brushes, buttons and artificial ice. The largest 
post-war investment program in this group of industries 
has been carried out in the field of plant expansion for 
the manufacture of cameras, with outlays of over half 
a million dollars in some years. Substantial expend- 
itures have also been made by producers of plastic 
products, electric signs, meters, clocks, lamps and 
cigarette lighters. 


It bears emphasis that new investment data shown 
in Table 39 include an allowance for capital items charged 


SECTION 4. 


Public Utilities and Economic Development 


Rapid Canadian economic development over the 
last century was in part facilitated and in part made 
possible through the growth of the major service industry 
usually described as ‘‘public utilities’. Public utilities 
cover a wide variety of enterprises: power producers, 
e.g., of electricity and gas; transportation companies, 
e.g., air, motor and water transportation, pipe lines 
and steam and electric railways; communications 
systems, e.g., radio broadcasting, telephone and tele- 
graph; storage facilities, e.g., grain elevators and ware- 
houses; and other types of public utilities such as water 
and sanitary systems. 


The common characteristic of all public utility 
enterprises is that they provide a service. One special 
feature of this service is that in the majority of cases 
its installation and maintenance costs are particularly 
high, making it a risky undertaking unless sufficiently 
large markets for the service are assured. Thus the 
very nature of the service provided by the industry 
encourages the growth of large-scale enterprises and 
the allocation of areas serviced, reducing duplication to 
a minimum reconcilable with efficient rendering of the 
service. For this reason utility industries have developed 
in Canada largely under supervision of Federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 


Utility industries are frequently described as public 
utilities. It bears emphasis, however, that public 
utility enterprises are not necessarily publicly owned. 


to operating expenses by all manufacturing industries. 
It is this item which accounts for the rather large 
amounts shown under new investment in Table 39. 
Estimates of new investment by miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries, excluding capital items charged to 
current account, are shown below. 


New Investment 


Year $ Mill. Year $ Mill 
19264 wee rem neres 3-4 TGA Gara neck eer ieaeRS 5-6 
LODO ree ene a eerie ee 6-1 TOASTER: see eee 5-7 
O33) rene ameter 0-7 OA Ror e ak secs errant 6-5 
LOS 7 aren ee eos 2-4 1940 Se eo ee 5-9 
O39 ae eter 1-6 TO50 22. es erie 5-2 


Detailed Information on Investment in 
Manufacturing Industries 


More detailed information on the type and extent 
of capital and repair and maintenance expenditures made 
by the manufacturing industries in the years 1926 to 
1951 will be found in Tables 24 to 39 in Part IT. 


INVESTMENT IN UTILITIES 


In fact, about one-half of the capital expenditures 


currently made by this group of industries in Canada | 


come from privately owned public utilities, all of 


which are subject to varying degrees of regulation by 


government authorities. The other half of the invest- 
ment is made up by publicly owned utilities, the major 
portion by systems under provincial jurisdiction 
(see Section 8). 


Growth of Public Utilities 


Even before Confederation governments placed great 
emphasis on the development of utilities in the trans- 
portation field in order to stimulate economic develop- 
ment and to encourage a high degree of commercial 
enterprise in the St. Lawrence region. After Confedera- 
tion extensive rail and water transportation facilities 
were created, in part with public assistance and in part 
directly by government enterprise. These hastened the 
settlement of empty spaces, aided in greater utilization 
of natural resources and helped to establish continuing 
economic inter-relationships between widely scattered 
communities. Development of transportation facilities 
was the dominant feature of utility expansion in the 
nineteenth century in Canada, but as that century 
drew to a close other types of communication develop- 
ment came to the fore, particularly telegraphs and 
telephones. This growth in turn was overshadowed 
early in the twentieth century by what was to become 
one of Canada’s major utilities: hydro-electric power. 
The growth of electric power facilities was particularly 


speeded up by the industrial expansion that took place 
in Canada during World War I (see p. 36) and the 
decided trend towards greater use of electricity for 
commercial, community and home use. Storage facili- 
ties also became important in this period, particularly 
grain elevators needed to assist in the shipment abroad 
of an almost continuously increasing volume of grain. 


In the years that followed World War I, and particu- 
larly in the twenties, not only did existing utilities 
continue to expand but entirely new enterprises came 
into operation. Examples are motor transportation 
(e.g., trucks, buses and taxis), air transportation and 
radio broadcasting. Even in the thirties, when most of 
the utility expansion slowed down considerably, new 
technical developments in certain sectors, e.g., radio 
broadcasting and air transportation, made further 
growth almost inevitable. 


Heavy demand for raw materials and industrial 
products following the outbreak of World War II caused 
a new spurt in utility development, the most spectacular 
growth taking place in the hydro field. Notable as 
utility expansion was during World War II, it was 
able to concentrate only on immediate requirements 
and much expansion and improvement of utility equip- 
ment and installations had to be postponed until the 
end of the war. 


When hostilities ended in 1945 Canadian public 
utilities embarked on the biggest expansion, moderniza- 
tion and replacement program in their history. Almost 
all types of utilities participated. New types of enter- 
prise, such as oil and gas pipe lines, became important 
for resources development and for industrialization 
generally. Still continuing strong after six years, this 
expansion of Canadian utility industries received further 
stimulus in 1950 from the increase in industrial activity 
associated with defence preparedness. 


As a result of their own growth utility industries in 
Canada have not only made material contributions to 
the more efficient use of resources and to a stepped-up 
rate of industrialization, but have also become a major 
field of employment and an important source of income. 
At mid-1950 all utility enterprises in Canada provided 
employment for an estimated 414,000 persons, or over 
8 per cent of the total number of people working in the 
country. 


Private and Public Utilities— 


Employment 
Year 
Number Per cent of Total 
Thous. Civilian Employment 
a eee clo crore eat 190 6-4 
Bie Sean ete ce ee ee 284 7:8 
OB Ory maces ns PlaroharMecors 0s 252 6-2 
194.0 ce active od betta. wa 419 8:3 
O50 piss cyte sfevdiovs S -seye este 414 8:3 
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Employment in 1950 represented a doubling of the 
number employed in the industry over the last three 
decades and a two-thirds increase since 1939. National 
income originating in utility industries increased almost 
three-fold since 1939 and exceeded $1-4 billion in 1950, 
or about 10 per cent of the total national income in 
that year. 


Private and Public Utilities— 
National Income 


Year 
: Per cent of Total 
Mill. 
Pa National Income! 
LOS9 asec tee 504 12 
1O40 4. noe th eee 337 10 
R88 Wai eraaa ea Sc ay ola 1,434 10 


1 At factor cost. 


Investment and Gross Revenues 


In addition to their important contributions in 
terms of jobs and income payments public utility 
industries are the most important purchasers of capital 
goods of any group in the business sector. In 
1950, for example, new investment by public utilities 
amounted to $744 million. It exceeded investment of 
manufacturing industries by 43 per cent, of primary 
industries and construction industry by 11 per cent, 
and of trade, finance and commercial services by 
106 per cent. As to capital expenditures by groups 
other than business enterprises, public utility invest- 
ment was 57 per cent greater than corresponding direct 
government outlay and more than three times that 
made by institutions. Of all the major sectors only 
residential investment was more important than public 
utility investment, exceeding the latter by about 14 
per cent in 1950. A large portion of public utility 
capital expenditures is financed by borrowing and, 
when revenues are buoyant, from retained earnings. 
In 1950 gross revenues of all public utility enterprises 
are estimated to have exceeded $1-7 billion. Records 
available covering 80 per cent of total investment by 
all public utilities in 1950 indicate that the companies 
involved had a gross income, from total sales of services 
rendered and other sources, of more than $1-5 billion 
in that year. 


That public utilities require substantial investment 
in relation to the service which they provide is indicated 
by the fact that capital, repair and maintenance out- 
lays by all public utilities equalled about two-thirds of 
the gross revenue received by this group of enterprises 
in 1950. This is slightly below the proportion that 
prevailed in 1929, the peak year of utility investment 
in the pre-war period. However, in the inter-war period 
the ratio varied greatly. At the bottom of the depression 
in the thirties the proportion was only about one-third 
(see below). 
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[ -FIGURE 32 - 


INDEX 1935-39 =100 


NEW INVESTMENT IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
AND IN OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES, 
CANADA, 1926-1951 apexes 
gy 
f 
NEW INVESTMENT IN /- 
PR Aue RAN PUBLIC UTILITIES ce 
= by 
SS aes a 
< ~~ ean Sere 
~ ak ee i ee arden aOsNeee: ENTER PRICES 
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and 1950, when investment by public utilities reached 
New Investment, Repair and Mainten- a peak at almost five times its pre-war level. Even 


ance—Selected Utilities allowing for a doubling in prices of capital goods in this 
Year period, the volume of investment by public utilities in 
Per cent of 1950 would be about two and one-half times what it 
$ Mill. Gross Revenues . : . : 
had been in 1939. Expenditures on repair and main- 
eed tenance of public utility equipment and installations 
and gross revenues received by utility enterprises 
LO 20M or Aascnon eta eee 538-0 69 é : 
HOS fo oan eee 164-3 34 fluctuated on a lesser scale than capital expenditures, 
fo27 00 i a eee 267-4 44 as the data below show (see also Figure 33). 
DAES et iere ars Siolcnaenae Bn aria 255°3 41 
1949 ce AR a eee metas 981-8 68 
L950 Facto eee 1,005-4 65 Selected Utilities—Per cent Change 
1 Covers 80 per cent of total new investment and repair and main- Period ; 
tenance expenditures of all private and public utilities in 1950. New Repair and Gross 


: Des : Investment | Maintenance Revenues 
Investment by public utilities underwent substantial 


fluctuations in the 25-year period under review—greater 


in fact than fluctuations in the total capital expenditures 1926-1929............ + 98 515 14 
of all other business enterprises (see Figure 32). While 1929-1933............ = 180 suet =288 
utilities investment doubled between 1926 and 1929, it 1938-1987............ +158 + 24 + 25 
declined by 85 per cent in the succeeding four years, 1987-1989............ ae sane oe 

1939-19 50 eee +490 +163 +146 


The most notable expansion occurred between 1939 
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Investment by Type of Expenditure 


During 1946 to 1950 outlay on new investment 
projects by public utility enterprises averaged more 
than $500 million annually. Of this amount a little 
over one-half was spent on construction undertakings, 
including hydro dams, bridges, improvement of railway 
road beds, telephone exchanges, waterworks and sewage 
disposal systems, airstrips and harbour facilities. The 
remaining expenditures were made for the purchase of 
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particularly marked in the last decade when there was 
urgent need for large new installations, especially in 
the hydro field (see below). 


All Private and Public Utilities— 
Per cent Change 


Period 
New Machinery 


: : : New : 
a variety of equipment, e.g., electric transformer and Construction sopra 
generating equipment, steam and electric railway rolling Ea cline 
stock, telephone and telegraph equipment, filtration 
equipment, ships, aircraft, trucks, buses and broadcast- 1996-1999.................... 1 87 “f16 
ing equipment. IGHOSIC RES Le SO eS we alee — 85 — 83 
On the whole expenditures on construction have  1933-1987.................... Tae +253 
fluctuated more substantially than purchases of  1987-1939.................... mats — 22 
machinery and equipment (see Figure 34). This was 198971950.......--..-.....--. ras oe 
- FIGURE 34 - INDEX 1935-39 =100 
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Investment by Type of Ownership 


Ownership of utility enterprises, while about equally 
divided between private groups and public authorities, 
varies considerably between regions and different types 
of utility systems. In the hydro field the majority of 
utilities are publicly owned. In railways and telegraphs 
publicly owned systems are responsible for somewhat 
more than one-half of the capital expenditures presently 
under way. As far as electric railways are concerned, 
public ownership has been growing, and now little more 
than one-half of capital outlay is being made by 
privately owned utility corporations. Private owner- 
ship continues to dominate the telephone field. Water- 
works systems are practically all publicly owned. Air 
transportation is largely in public hands, although 
recently investment by private companies has become 
more important. A large proportion of water trans- 
portation, motor carriers and storage facilities is in 
private hands. 


In general the statement that public investment has 
fluctuated less in Canada than private investment is 
confirmed by the record of the last 25 years (see Table 6 
in Part II). There are, however, important exceptions. 
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In the utilities field, for example, investment by privately 
owned utility corporations has fluctuated to a lesser 
degree than investment by publicly owned utilities, as 
Figure 35 shows (see also data below). 


New Investment—Privately 
Owned Public Utilities 


Year Per cent of 
, Total Private 
$ Mill. and Public 
Utilities 

1929 et benccnic Meee ek 196-0 57 
LOSS )e.5c:ti ays See eee bess 34-3 63 
193 (ert seat eRe nein 75-6 54 
MGSO rece casts eyes eee oe eee 66-8 56 
OZONE Me cue os ree nieces 329-3 49 
TOBO ees rar sh ee ere eres 407-5 55 


In the publicly owned utilities sector the relative 
importance of different governments in influencing the 
total volume of investment has changed notably over 
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the last several decades.! The outstanding feature is 
the new importance of provincially operated utilities. 
These accounted for 61 per cent of total new investment 
by publicly owned utilities in 1950. Twenty-one years 


New Investment—Publicly Owned 
Public Utilities 


; a ; : Per cent 
earlier, at the height of economic activity in the inter- om 
war period, they contributed only 16 per cent. As See Provineial | MMGenene 
provincially owned utilities became more significant $ Mill. | Governmens | Covedieuhl Genes tien: 
public utilities controlled by the Federal Government Operated] Operated atusOnreetted 
decreased in relative importance, their contribution to Tlie Utilities Utilities 
total investment of publicly owned utilities declining 
from 69 per cent in 1929 to 23 per cent in 1950. The 1929........) 148-1 69 16 15 
share of municipally owned utilities in the capital 1933........ 20-2 41 22 37 
program has changed only slightly over this period, 1987........ 65-2 61 5 18 
amounting to 16 per cent in 1950. Investment by ren ee x = - 
municipally owned utilities appears to have fluctuated EME Cte lil yi aa = HH 


less significantly (see below). 
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Investment by Type of Enterprise significant impact on the relative importance of utility 
enterprises as a field of investment. For example, large 
separate estimates of investment are provided in the capital expenditures oh being made by the railways to 
table below, central electric stations and gas-works are replace steam Pieines with diesel locomotives, and by 
the most important, contributing 47 per cent of total the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario in 
new investment by all private and public utilities in converting frequency-sensitive equipment from 25 to 
1950. Steam railways and telegraphs, and telephone 60 cycles. 

enterprises are the two groups next in importance, 


Among the six groups of utility enterprises for which 


making up 16 and 15 per cent of the total respectively. New Investment—All 
The ‘other public utilities” group including water and ' Private and Public 
air transportation, motor carriers, grain ° elevators, Type of Enterprise Utilities — 1950 
broadcasting, warehousing and oil pipe lines also 
accounted for 16 per cent of the total. LPS oo 
The importance of different utility enterprises in Céntial Blecie Seen. 
Canadian capital expenditures varies as economic Workautics ube ths oa 344.5 47 
conditions change and new advances are made in Steam Railways and Telegraphs... 121-4 16 
resources development and in the process of industriali-  Blectric Railways................ 23-3 3 
zation and urbanization. For example, before World Telephones..................... 113-0 15 
War II pipe lines were of minor significance in the Waterworks.................... 24-4 3 
Canadian transportation field, but with the development Other Public Utilities............ 117-1 16 
of oil and gas in Alberta this type of utility has become 
important. Technological changes may also have a Total. ....0-/.ess seers Oe ou 


1¥or a list showin 


Howmstbaoolt £ publicly owned utilities under Federal, provincial, and municipal jurisdiction respectively, see Public Investment and Capital 


Capital expenditures by utility enterprises show 
great similarity to the behaviour of investment by all 
private individuals and corporations and public agencies. 
There is one exception to this in the pre-war period. 
A low point of public utility investment occurred in 
1939, just as in manufacturing, while the trough of 
investment as a whole in the latter part of the thirties 
occurred in 1938. However, much greater deviation 
from the aggregate pattern occurred in individual sectors 
of the utility industry. This is particularly marked in 
the pre-war period. In the post-war period utility 
investment continued upward and so did total private 
and public investment. In the absence of any overall 
turning point in post-war capital expenditures it cannot 
yet be established whether the conformity of the utility 
investment pattern apparent in the pre-war period is 
continuing in the post-war period. All that can be said 
is that the similarity of the investment pattern was 
maintained during 1946 to 1950. 


Of the six utility groups for which separate pre-war 
data are available one group, steam railways and tele- 
graphs, has an investment pattern similar to that 
indicated for aggregate utility investment, and in fact 
this group is largely responsible for the pattern: peaks 
in 1929 and 1937 and troughs in 1933 and 1939. Electric 
railways and other utilities follow the above investment 
pattern except for the high point of 1937, which in 
these two fields occurred one year later. Investment 
by central electric stations and telephones conforms 
at two turning points and differs at the other two, 
while waterworks seem to have an investment pattern 
of their own (see below). Like manufacturing, the 
utility group is made up of diverse types of enterprises 
which are in various stages of development and lack 
homogeneity, a fact not apparent from an appraisal of 
the aggregate of their investment. However, total 
capital expenditures by all utility enterprises show a 


Pre-War Turning Points— 
New Investment 


Utility 
High Low High Low 
1929 1933 1937 1939 
Central Electric Stations and 

(Gas=W orkstese teeter. 5-2 19 Cc F Cc 
Steam Railways and Tele- 

Pa OT actdble orc chon Se ane Cc Cc Cc Cc 
Electric Railways.......... Cc Cc F Cc 
EP Cle PHONES saraicacieye reece to Cc F Cc L 
Wiaterworks aeaeuiacaeyaeier C F F F 
Other Utilities... .225 n< 6: Cc Cc F C 


L—Leading; C—Conforming; F—Following. 


1 There were some 660 stations operating in that year. 
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certain conformity with the overall investment pattern. 
Among the reasons for this is the heavy dependence of 
the utility industry on domestic demand for its services. 
When economic conditions are unfavourable the demand 
for utility services declines and the records at such 
times show that there has been little incentive for 
expansion and improvement of existing capital facilities. 
There are exceptions to this, particularly when new 
technological developments call for substantial outlay 
with little regard to the phase of the business cycle in 
which the economy may find itself. A notable example 
is the expansion of broadcasting and air transportation 
facilities in the thirties. 


Investment in Central Electric Stations 
and Gas-Works 


Canada, with less than one per cent of the world’s 
total population, produced in 1950 about 6 per cent of 
the world’s estimated electric power output. In terms 
of absolute output Canada was outranked only by the 
United States, the United Kingdom and possibly the 
U.S.S.R. On a per capita basis, however, Canadian 
electric utility power output is about one and three- 
quarters that of the United States (monthly power 
output averaged 306 kwh. in Canada in 1950 as com- 
pared with 181 kwh. in the United States). Further, 
electricity is generated in Canada on an average at 
about one-half the cost prevailing in the United States, 
reflecting the economies resulting from relatively greater 
use of hydro power in Canada. The only country 
outranking Canada in terms of electric power production 
per capita was Norway, with 442 kwh. reported in 1950. 


To illustrate the particularly rapid growth of this 
service industry in Canada: power production of central 
electric stations in 1950! was more than nine times 
what it was after World War I, about three times the 
volume in 1929, and three-quarters greater than the 
output when World War II broke out. By way of 
comparison the volume of Canadian manufacturing 
production has about tripled since 1919 and population 
has risen by close to two-thirds. Tremendous as electric 
power expansion has been over the last several decades, 
less than one-quarter of Canada’s hydro power potential 
appears to have been utilized. 


The large power development undertaken in Canada 
has involved substantial capital outlay on construction 
of installations and purchase of equipment. Between 
1939 and 1950 alone new investment rose from $31 
million in 1939 to $345 million in 1950, equal to 47 
per cent of total private and public utility investment 
in that year. In the same period gross revenues from 
the sale of electric power doubled and per capita con- 
sumption of power increased by about one-half, while 
employment in the industry almost doubled (see below). 
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New Investment! Gross Output Annual Ratio of Per Capita 
Revenue of Rate of Output Consump- 
Per cent of | Employ- from Central Output at ee tion of 
Year Total ment Sale of Electric Maximum Miakanuni Electric 
$ Mill. Private and Thous. Electric Stations Capacity Capacity Power 
Public Power Bill. Bill. Percent Thous. 
Utilities $ Mill. Kwh. Kwh. Kwh. 
1980 nae ee ae 31-3 26 19 152 28-3 57-6 50 2-34 
TOAG iiace eter cham cree 68-4 27 25 226 4\-7 72-6 57 3-19 
LOATG Bie artes teetere 122-5 30 27 240 43-4 71-1 61 3-29 
POAR: B ccga re atten cn cena 234-0 41 29 257 42-4 74-4 57 3-16 
QAO tie, eeeeer sacs ae 319-9 47 33 282 46-7 78:8 59 3-39 
HOO Meierhans ae 344-5 47 34 309 50-9 86-1 59 3-54 


1 Of central electric stations and gas-works. 


One notable feature of hydro expansion in the post- Before the war investment by central electric stations 
war period was that it continued unabated although and gas-works underwent less severe fluctuations than 
costs of construction and equipment and operating investment by utilities as a group. However, since 
costs were increasing, while prices of its product to 1939 investment by central electric stations has increased 
domestic consumers declined to 1948 (see below). This more rapidly than capital expenditures by the rest of the 
was mainly because increasing use was being made of utility field (see Figure 36). In no small measure this is 
existing and newly developed power facilities. In 1949, due to the endeavour of the electric utility industry to 
however, electricity costs were turning upwards again keep pace with the very rapid rate of industrialization 


but were in 1950 still well below those of pre-war. experienced in Canada in this period (see below). 
Index of New Investment—Per cent 
Average Cost of Change 
Year Electricity Period 
Per Kwh. to see Central All 
Consumers Electric Utilities 
Stations! 
OBO ccetesraid osuuers aera REM wa scsi cea hued leltote na sey orient ae temeareR en 100-0 
Do eee Come cette teres in teiteoeid pond ote 85-3 TPOZC-1929) 6 eeu terpeeatemsoineutee eases + 75 + 98 
LOAD esis whsteenfe wack etree tence oo ares cee ney eras eee ere 84-2 1929-198 Sime ayecrcSecetoere die ore cseeeee ters — 78 — 84 
1) ree ean are etn Re ere erent, OW Somer oC On 84-2 RUBS Ea LLB Vieaeneenrnnicr he roca o OO Cn + 89 +158 
BLS FS) adeeaeitars enh Be raed rus, tanh ee Zehr nice oe Dore 84-6 1937-1939) rece r a teteate choerne cee —- 1 — 15 
1O5O. sccsihng een eta a4 eS 7 rere eee 87-7 1939-1950 erate aetuciees- custo ears +1,001 +518 


1 Including gas-works. 
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In 1950 privately owned central electric stations 
and gas-works spent some $138 million on new invest- 
ment, contributing 40 per cent of total new investment 
by both private and public utilities (see below). 


New Investment—Private Central 
Electric Stations! 


Per cent of Total 
Private and Public 


Year 


J Central Electric 
Stations! 
O20 aru heys teens cad 43-0 57 
OS Sep eeet toys A Rian <-arsya, 26 9-8 59 
MOS Tire eng tgs tense Re os se 13-5 43 
OS OR ey: torrorya Shan er 13-0 42 
HOC ORE CA ctr em ee es eedcas 91-0 28 
WO 5 0 srusrarstevansy 2 paceeasouarsine'e 137-9 40 


1 Including gas-works. 


The remaining $207 million involved capital expendi- 
tures made by publicly owned central electric stations 
and gas-works, the bulk, 91 per cent, coming from hydro 
agencies under provincial jurisdiction. Electric utilities 
operated by municipal governments contributed the 
remaining 9 per cent. This type of utility has declined 
in relative importance; in 1929 its share in the total 
Canadian expansion program in the hydro field was 
about five times as great (see below). 


New Investment—Public Central 
Electric Stations! 


Vaar Per cent 
$ Mill. Provincial | Municipal 
Government | Government 

Operated Operated 
OD Oerrbica tragsts eens was 8 32-5 57 43 
MOBS hs kc vctelas stay yeyweis. § 6-9 48 52 
DOS Tokio s nswins cherie « 18-1 62 38 
OS Ole re yeolaaels kexereksdsiens 18-3 66 34 
OAD at sorts vei mie esa. 228-9 84 16 
MOSOW be zene <i iextoe cree 206 -6 91 9 


1 Including gas-works. 
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Investment in Steam Railways and Telegraphs 


Steam railways are the most important utility in 
Canada in terms of employment, and presently rank 
second in terms of new investment. Railways are also 
Canada’s largest transportation enterprise. Through a 
network of some 58,000 miles of track they link a 
multitude of communities across the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Considering the expanse of the 
country and the sparse settlement over wide areas, 
investment in railway development and maintenance 
in Canada has been very substantial in relation to 
population. In fact Canada is among the countries 
with the highest railway overhead in the world.’ There 
are two major railway systems in Canada, the Canadian 
National Railways (publicly owned) and Canadian 
Pacific Railways (privately owned), and a number of 
smaller companies. The latter are in part under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and in part privately owned, mainly 
by primary producers, e.g., of coal and iron ore. The 
Canadian National Railways is the largest company 
not only in Canada but also in the Americas in terms 
of mileage of railway track in operation. 


Expansion and improvement of the railway system 
and purchases of new equipment and rolling stock 
reached a peak in the late twenties which has not been 
matched at any time in the last twenty-five years (see 
Table 52). Capital outlay in 1929 amounted to $188 
million, while in 1949 and 1950 new investment was at 
an annual rate of about $130 million. In volume terms 
the difference is much greater, for costs of capital goods 
have almost doubled over this period. If allowance is 
made for price changes railway investment at the peak 
of the twenties was more than twice what it has 
been at any time in the post-World War IJ period. In 
the twenties railway investment was the most important 
field of utility investment. It involved more than 
twice the outlays then being made on the expansion 
of the hydro system, which is now Canada’s most 
rapidly growing utility. The declining importance of 
capital expenditures by railways is indicated by the 
data below. In 1939 investment by steam railways 
(and telegraphs, which are included in the estimates) 
contributed 37 per cent of total investment by all 
private and public utilities. But by 1950 that propor- 
tion had declined to 16 per cent. While investment by 
railways has not kept up with capital expenditures by 
other utilities the railways have spent substantial sums 
for the modernization and expansion of facilities in the 
post-war period. Capital outlay in 1950 was almost 
three times what it had been in 1939. Over the same 
period employment provided by steam railways rose 
by about one-half, as did revenue ton miles (freight 
carried) and passenger miles per capita. Associated 
with this increase in railway business gross earnings 
from operation also rose by two and one-half times over 
the period (see below). 


1 To illustrate: Australia and Canada are the two countries with the largest railway systems in relation to their population. On the basis of miles of 


track per capita ten industrially advanced countries line up as follows: Australia, 3-9 


-64; Uni ing +43; i +37; , -23; Netherlands, +20. as) ni 
ee eee ean beck for ieeeatia were obtained from the Swedish Statistical Year Book, Central Statistical Bureau, 


from Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 


in the relative positions in recent years. All 
Stockholm, 1948, p. 384. Data for Australia are 
Canberra, December 1948, p. 70. ‘ 


7; Canada, 3-44; New Zealand, 1-99; United States, 1-62; Sweden, 1-54; 
The figures relate to 1946 but there has apparently been little change 
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Passenger Miles 


Investment! 
Gross 
Per cent of Employ- Earnings |Revenue Ton 
Year Total ment from Miles 
$ Mill. Private and Thous. Operations Bill. Bill. Per Capita 
Public $ Mill. 
Utilities 
NOR? UMN RT ho ran manos ons ae 44-6 Bil 128 367 31-5 1-8 155 
1946: os cece ks hee eee 57-4 23 180 719 55:3 4-6 378 
1 OAT «5 Bice ctge site Soke te Senate terete 81-3 20 184 785 60-1 3-7 297 
107. bent ah einen oer. Sra es Meneao ii titoncs. fo 130-6 23 190 876 59-1 3°5 270 
[ORO Ree eS SEN ate: re ee 135-2 20 192 894 56-3 3-2 236 
TO BOR ic ore eet a eet eae 121-4 16 189 948 55-3 2-8 202 


1 Of steam railways and telegraphs. 


While both investment and costs of operation 
increased notably from 1939 to 1950, railway fares and 
freight charges rose less rapidly, as shown by the indices 
of average passenger receipts -per passenger mile and 
average freight receipts per freight ton mile. 


a slower rate than that of some other utilities. Supply 
difficulties and rapidly rising costs in the early post-war 
period and again after mid-1950 were among the factors 
influencing the railway investment pattern in the last 
five years. Another element was the impact of tech- 
nological development, such as the switch-over from 


Tacleeoeaversne steam engines to diesel locomotives, which required a 
period of plant expansion and re-tooling before large 
Passenger : quantities of new railway equipment could be delivered. 
mon Receipts Per Freight Receipts Financial considerations and lengthy negotiations about 
Tusceeryge Res Freight Ton pate changes were other elements affecting investment 
: Mile at : re : 
Mile decisions of railway companies in the post-war period 
(see below). 
TOS Rei cetera ere teers 100-0 100-0 
1046... Nae eRe 104-4 105-7 oe Tees 
LOA ew. ave se eens 114-1 111-0 Daren 
1018; eh eae ee 116-5 130-1 a 
GONG. So 9) oe 129-1 137-7 Period 
1050s aloe cae ee eA 135-4 151-2 ae All 
Railways and ‘iti 
; ‘ 3 Telegraphs ee 
In the pre-war period investment by railway com- 
panies fluctuated more than capital outlay by most 
other utilities (see Figure 37). The rapid expansion in 1926-1929.................-.-.5 +125 + 98 
the late twenties was followed by a reduction of invest- 1929-1983..................+-5 == — 84 
ment to almost negligible proportions at the bottom of 1988-1987...........-.....++.-- +331 +158 
the: depression’ im. 1938. Over the lastdecade: jas, 2200 9a ee ee a 
mentioned earlier, expansion by railways has been at TOO Ree aes ae aD 918 
[ - FIGURE 37 - INDEX 1935-39 =100 
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Investment by privately owned steam railways and 
telegraphs have accounted for slightly less than one-half 
of investment by all privately and publicly owned 
steam railways and telegraph companies throughout 
most of the period. However, preliminary estimates 
for 1950 indicate that in that year the proportion fell 
to 42 per cent (see below). 


New Investment—Private Steam 
Railways and Telegraphs 


Year Per cent of Total 

4 Private and Public 

$ Mill, Steam Railways and 

Telegraphs 

MOZO Re eerste Re ica eat 88-1 47 
OSB oan pha ne ee oe ee eae 6-9 45 
LORNA eee. TR Ae ORE E 30-7 47 
1939. 20-8 47 
ODO mea Bes serene cy. er 64-3 48 
NO SOR sa aee, Bist Ce bites 51-0 42 


Investment in Electric Railways 


In terms of investment electric railways represent 
one of the smaller utilities. In 1950 investment by this 
group amounted to only 19 per cent of that of steam 
railways and telegraphs and 3 per cent of the investment 
of all public and private utilities. But in terms of 
service electric railways perform an essential function 
in Canada’s larger cities and towns. In 1950 some 30 
systems were in operation using about 1,400 miles of 
tracks. These utilities provide street car and related 
bus services, and thus are responsible for the bulk of 
urban transportation. While there has been some 
switch from street car systems to bus services in recent 
decades activity in the electric railway field has increased. 
For example, employment in this field rose by more 
than one-half between 1939 and 1950. In the same 
period both the number of passengers carried and the 
gross revenues of electric railway companies doubled 
(see below). 


Investment! Employ- @ease Passen- 
Year P ment Revenues con q 
& . | $ Mill. 

SME Sates Oe | Bill. 
1939..... 2:8 2°3 14 43 0:6 
1946... 3. 8-9 3:5 22 88 1-3 
O47 Ske 21-7 5:3 23 87 1-3 
1948..... 19-0 3-4 23 89 1-3 
1949 yo 5e 19-0 2:8 22 91 1-2 
UO 5 Oot 23-3 3-1 22 95 1-2 


1 Of electric railways. oa 
2 Of total private and public utilities. 


With a great deal of under-maintenance to be made 
good, capital expenditures by electric railways in the 
post-war period have been notably higher than either 
before or during World War II (see Table 55). As 
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against this large program of expansion and improve- 
ment of facilities and equipment railway fares have 
increased only moderately, as the data below indicate. 


Index of Street 


Year 

Car Fares 
193 Oasys teeialt a. ork oes ta Te ae Ae te 100-0 
L4G i aSeee nth. 6 See gee oe Se a ee 99-9 
De ane Pe Pk Movi Bid inh ewe aoc Tee OIGrO"'G.c 100-2 
VO4S), satteye a ctsders, os, 0:0 Rn ee 104-2 
LOA OE eae Ae. cre Mer CT US te Ee 109-2 
TOSO Nas succboh ha or eee cee teh nee ee 112-3 


While not a very important factor in total utility 
investment either before World War II or in recent 
years, capital expenditures by electric railways have 
undergone smaller fluctuations in the pre-war period 
than investment of other major utility enterprises (see 
Figure 38). However, although the comparatively 
small expenditures of the thirties make the percentage 
increase of the last decade seem large, the resulting 
outlay is still moderate compared with investment by 
other utilities (see below). 


New Investment— 
Per cent Change 


Period 

Electric All 
Railways Utilities 
TO2ZG= 1029 a eae eerste eeaecs + 30 + 98 
VOZ9 A103 30k Bree ca tera a enenter scree — 84 — 84 
1OSS=1 OS (ior en circ re Tere kr +117 +158 
LOS 7a1 OBO es sey eterna tess — 28 — 15 
+732 +518 


HOSE Die Sohyo coe cocopseamae 


Investment by privately owned electric railways 
used to be responsible for the major portion of invest- 
ment by all electric railways. However, as one local 
system after another changed hands and came under 
municipal ownership, investment in recent years by 
publicly owned electric railway systems has become 
increasingly important (see below). 


New Investment—Private Electric 


Railways 
Year ; 
Per cent of Total Pri- 
$ Mill. vate and Public 
Electric Railways 
TOQOR Ween be Chie irre 8-6 i 
TOSS hc oe Oe hake eee 1-3 72 
TOS Tacs ohisinen tte rommerte 2-6 67 
TOSO ass ierasyereieedtaus oid 1-5 54 
1949 ee &. ee RL ioe 9-2 48 
O50 ee ic oaths ict eae 12-5 54 
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Investment in Telephones 


From the latter part of the nineteenth century up 
to the present telephones have been Canada’s most 
important sector of communication utilities. Hven the 
rapid development of radio broadcasting in the last 
three decades, far from having any restraining effect, 
contributed to further growth of telephone enterprises. 
Canada is today, with some 20 telephones per hundred 
population, among the leading countries in the world 
in terms of installed facilities. 

It has been emphasized earlier that in the post-war 
period telephone companies were Canada’s third most 
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important group of enterprises in terms of utility 
investment. Post-war capital expenditures of telephone 
companies have been more extensive than any previous 
program carried out by this utility group (see Table 58). 
The growth is particularly marked since 1939, when 
investment increased by more than four times, and 
gross revenues and employment were in 1950 almost 
three times what they had been in 1939. The number 
of telephones in service increased from 1-4 million in 
that year to about 2-9 million in 1950. Over the same 
period the number of calls rose from 2-8 billion to 5-0 
billion (see below). 


Investment! 

Moan Per cent 

‘ of 
$ Mill. Total 

Utilities 
OBO: aresiet eraiicis legs Pecan coer eae 23-3 19 
POAC ore asters race rn he Ae See eee Re 44-6 18 
1 ei rete aR bas eta ta in chute Aa ts 81-3 20 
14S Fe Seon Oe eee hice Oe ee 103-6 18 
TOADS loascs ciel 6 geieicue mene ee ete tel tata 114-7 17 
LO SOs crereeocie terrors Meant ee enter eit 113-0 15 


1 Of telephone companies. 
2 Covers local and long distance calls. 


Large as the expansion of telephone facilities was in 
the post-war period, by 1950 it had by no means caught 
up with the rapid growth of population and urban 
communities nor with the extended use of telephone 
facilities as industrialization and domestic commerce 
increased. In addition higher living standards were 
reflected in heavy demand for telephones in homes. 


1 This is indicated by the followin 


Employ- Crocs Number Number Telephones 

Mane Ponies of Tele- of Per 100 
Ties. $ Mill. phones Calls? Popula- 

Mill. Bill. tion 

18 67 1-4 2-8 12-4 

33 121 2-0 3-6 16:5 

36 135 2-2 3-8 17-7 

39 151 2-5 4-1 19-0 

42 169 2-7 4-6 19-9 

45 195 2-9 5-0 21-1 


A great deal of the post-war telephone expansion was 
financed through the sale of stocks and bonds and the 
remainder largely from depreciation reserves. The 
expansion was carried out without, up to 1949, raising 
significantly telephone rates to consumers. Some 
further increases, however, came into effect in 1950 
(see below). 


) g data on telephones per hundred population: United States, 27-1; Sweden, 22:8: 19-6; ii, 19-1; 
era Denmark, 15-8; Bermuda, 15-6; Monaco, 14-0; Iceland, 13-9; Noneaes 13-3: gear bs epreeen ee Gnea 
ver 2 he aa See , 7-7; Luxembourg, 7-6; Belgium, 7-5; Trieste, 6-9; Netherlands, 6-9; France, 5-6; Austria, 5-3; Western Germany 4-4; Argentina 

- Source: Telephone Statistics of the World, New York, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, January 1, 1950. ite 
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New Investment—Per cent 


Consumers’ ‘ Change 
Year Telephone Period oe z 
Service Telephones All Utilities 
LS Oreste ror ra eerenar MMU ce trate wre. x me STE ane ee 100-0 LOZ621929%....< is eee eee: + 74 + 98 
OAC ered me er eG Meekces one iae. her ors. sis, oveasiesovevaxeus 102-7 ME At LY Ss ee ORE ry cote tee i — 70 — 84 
Geo Sore ici COO ae Bee ING ct Seo ree 102-7 1933-103 7s. cetera eee + 53 +158 
OAS ete eee ee eters Ged sneha eA Atel n, Succes ast suscd.avecaiece 102-9 LOS TS1930 7 ts cache eee eee + 12 — 15 
VE) onSih- 5 of Ons GCE ERRORS, CRON TOE eae eee aoa 103-1 LOSO=1O50 nce ae se orae ee +385 +518 
RO Obie ents east crevels eisdiye: ave ee nee elie ai ee blSaevevessienee 110-4 


Telephone companies have not varied their capital 
expenditures as much as most other utility enterprises 
(see Figure 39). They have therefore contributed less 
to the substantial fluctuation of investment by the 
total utility group than have other types of utility 
enterprises (see above). 


The bulk of capital expenditures is made by privately 
owned telephone companies. In 1950 they contributed 
87 per cent to total investment by all telephone com- 
panies (see below). Publicly owned companies are 
more important in the western part of Canada, where 
provincial governments played a large part in the 
development of telephone systems. 


INDEX 1935-39 = 100 


- FIGURE 39 - 
NEW INVESTMENT IN TELEPHONES AND IN 800 
ALL UTILITIES, CANADA , we 
1926-1951 er AA ts, 
NEW INVESTMENT gC 
TELEPHONES fe 
Vf 
/ 
eo / 400 
NEW INVESTMENT vA 
ae 
eZ ee 200 
—— ae ———_ 100 
Ais ee eT fo te SRS ee 0 
i30e50 34°35" °°36, 37,9738" ” 


New Investment—Private Telephone 
Companies 


Year 


Per cent of Total Pri- 


$ Mill. vate and Public 
Telephone Companies 
O29 eit mashes: ones 39-5 89 
MOSS cantare eee Ope 4s 12-6 93 
LOB Tie itera ae aoe ees 19-2 92 
NOSO We We Mathers an oles 21-2 91 
TAO Sree i. cee scl saat. vs 100-5 88 
LORD ten Caras oatloae 98-4 87 


Investment in Waterworks 


Another of the smaller utilities is waterworks (and 
sewage disposal systems) which are operated by muni- 
cipal boards and agencies. In 1950 waterworks con- 
tributed 3 per cent to total investment by private and 
public utilities. In some of the larger metropolitan 
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centres separate water systems are being maintained by 
the individual municipalities which make up the greater 
city area, but in recent decades, when the growth of 
metropolitan communities has been particularly rapid, 
the tendency has been towards unification of different 
water systems within one large urban community. 
Examples of this type are the water districts of 
Vancouver, Victoria and Winnipeg. In other places, 
like Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, city waterworks 
also service some outlying areas with water supplied on 
a fee basis. 


Waterworks are an important sector of total muni- 
cipally owned utilities. Over the last 25 years they 
have contributed between one-quarter and two-fifths 
of total capital expenditures made by municipal govern- 
ment-operated utilities (see below). New investment by 
waterworks was much smaller than capital outlays by 
municipal government departments, being only one-fifth 
as great in 1950. This indicates that the major outlay 
is going into the expansion and improvement of urban 
street systems and related facilities. 
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New Investment—Municipal Waterworks 


Asa Percentage of 


Year Municipal Municipal 
$ Mill. Government- Government 

Operated Depart- 
Utilities ments 

ODO eee ey ee. 4-8 22 13 

TOSS ees cereter ste: 3:3 43 13 

NOS fire Aer speeees 3-4 28 13 

1989 Fy. ees 3°9 33 15 

TOAO Se ce seretensietens 17-6 27 18 

O5On eer neice 24-4 45 22 


Investment in Other Private and Public Utilities 


There remains a group of utility enterprises described 
as “other private and public utilities’ for which data 
for the period 1926-1951 are shown in aggregate in 
Table 62 and in detail for the years 1945-1951 in 
Table 65. This group of utilities, which in 1950 con- 
tributed 16 per cent to total investment by private and 
public utilities, includes motor carriers, water trans- 
portation, grain elevators and broadcasting, in the 
order of importance of their capital expenditures (see 
below). There is, finally, a miscellaneous group of 
utilities including air transportation, warehousing and 
pipe Jines. The last have come very much to the fore 
in recent years with the discovery of new oil and gas 
reserves in Alberta. 


New Investment—1950 
Type of Utility 
$ Mill. Per cent 
Water Transportation............ 23-2 20 
Motor Cartiers:meriaceie eee 18-2 16 
Gramollevatorsasr ate oe 7-2 6 
ISiRONNG KGAA Lo amsac cdg dood 2:5 2 
Miscellaneous Utilities........... 59-6 51 
Capital Items Charged to Operat- 
igs HW RPCDSeS yas aire «serials 6-4 5 
Motalla.* -Shegen queers 117-1 100 


Capital outlay by this group of utilities amounted 
to $117 million in 1950, about eight times the expendi- 
tures made in 1939 and almost six times those made in 
1929. As indicated in Table 64, substantially higher 
capital outlay is shown for the years 1942 to 1944 than 
for any other period. This is explained by the fact that 
in these years the United States Government spent 
considerable sums on a network of oil pipe lines in the 
Yukon-Alaska region, with a large portion of the capital 
outlay made on Canadian territory. Operation of this 
system, known as the Canol project, was discontinued 
after the war and some of the assets were sold to a 
private corporation operating in Canada. Capital 
expenditures made between 1942 and 1944 on the part 


of this project situated in Canada are included in 
Tables 62 and 64. 


New Investment—Other Private and 
Public Utilities 


Year Per cent of Total 
$ Mill Private and Public 
Utilities 

1920). e eee erin mete 20-2 6 
1983 ences ce either 3°8 7 
TOS 7 aM ies Serrenenevee teres 15-1 11 
1939) Pepe ees ahve eocke 14-4 12 
O40: epee ceva 72-5 11 
VO5O Seer tee ees eee 117-1 16 


On the whole investment by this group of utilities 
has fluctuated more substantially than that of all 
utilities taken as a group (see Figure 40). The applica- 
tion of new discoveries and techniques and the develop- 
ment of new transportation and communication con- 
veniences have been responsible for a large expansion 
in the late twenties and since the middle of the thirties. 
In the early thirties, however, contraction of investment 
by this utility group was substantial. The drop of 
about four-fifths in terms of capital expenditures from 
1929 to 1933 was about the same as for total private 
and public utilities. 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


Period Other Private All Private 
and Public and Public 
Utilities Utilities 

TLOZG-TO29 Re ee iiee mart actwe gar +110 + 98 
NO QO OS Rie Maer eee ee — 81 — 84 
NOSSENOS Cn a encase +297 +158 
1937-1939); ee — 65 — 15 
1939-19502 enya +713 +518 


The majority of enterprises in this utility group are 
privately owned. In 1950, for example, the private 
sector was responsible for more than 90 per cent of 
total investment by what has been described as ‘‘other 
private and public utilities” (see below). 


New Investment—Other Private 


Utilities 
Year Per cent of Total In- 
d vestment in Other 
$ Mill Private and Publie 
Utilities 
DPA ee eee, Seer Cele, Rake 16-8 83 
LOSS oak ae nes cote ame h 3-7 97 
LOSS pe eee em cee eee 9-6 64 
ILE acre cen Roe Ue Oe eas 10-2 fi 
] 4 Opie esate te ene ee eer >: on 64-3 89 - 
GOO! come tence coche ee ce ae 107-7 92 


Detailed Information on Investment in Utilities 


More detailed information on the type and extent 
of capital, repair and maintenance expenditures made 
in private and public utilities for the years 1926 to 1951 
will be found in Tables 40 to 65 in Part II. 
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INVESTMENT IN TRADE, FINANCE AND COMMERCIAL 


SERVICES 


Growth of Service Industries 


This chapter examines the capital expenditures made 
by the trade, finance and commercial service industries. 
These industries have played a significant part in the 
development of the Canadian economy. They provide 
distribution and marketing facilities for an increasing 
quantity and variety of products. They supply the 
financial services for the growing business community and 
the needs of individuals. And finally they make available 
the personal services and conveniences required by a 
population whose occupations are becoming increasingly 
specialized and whose demands for such services and 
conveniences are becoming greater and more diversified 
as the economy grows in wealth. 


The expansion of trade, finance and commercial 
services in Canada was accelerated around the turn of 
the century by the rapid development of the specialized 
wheat economy of the Prairies, and by the exploitation 
of mineral and lumber resources in British Columbia 
and the Canadian Shield. For a time, in fact, the 
trade, finance and service industries were the chief 
support of many urban centres in the four western 
provinces. It was also in the two decades preceding 
World War I that Canadian financial institutions 
developed their characteristic centralization, the western 
communities being serviced mainly by branches of 
organizations having their head offices in Ontario and 
Quebec. Thus these two provinces became the com- 
mercial and financial centre of the country at the same 
time as they came to be the manufacturing centre of 
Canada.! During World War I the production of both 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods was further stimu- 


lated. The twenties in turn saw renewed development 
of the extractive and processing industries as well as 
expansion of manufacturing facilities, all of which con- 
tributed to further growth of the complementary trade, 
finance and commercial services sector of the economy. 


In 1921 the trade, finance and commercial service 
group provided employment for just over half a million 
persons, or 17 per cent of total civilian employment. 
By 1939 the corresponding figures were over 800 
thousand and 21 per cent. At mid-1950 these enter- 
prises were employing over a. million persons, but 
because of expansion in other sectors the relative 
importance of the group declined to 20 per cent of the 
civilian employed? (see below). 


Trade, Finance and Commercial 
Services—Employment 


Year 

Number Per cent of Total 
Thous. Civilian Employment 

1921 pet oe ee eeeda er 512 ile 

1D Slee cepsneatte th, ot veaneacasgett tas 714 20 

NOS OSes Yoh decoy yc chee 847 Pail 

OAS ite ocse ace Renee 1,025 20 

DOS OF cite os ee oe eee 1,003 20 


This sector has kept pace with the rapid growth of 
the national income in the post-war period. In both 
1939 and 1950 about one out of every four dollars of 
national income was earned in trade, finance and com- 
mercial services (see below). 


1 The latter because of the rise of the above-mentioned extractive economies in the west and some relative decline of small-scale manufacturing in 


the Maritimes. 


2 All service groups taken together employed about 1-7 million persons at mid-1950, or 34 per cent of total civilianemployment. Of this, institutional, 
government, and domestic employment accounted for 680,000, or about 14 per cent of the civilian total. Institutional and government investment are 
discussed in Sections 6 to 9. Domestic service involves negligible investment outlay. 
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Trade, Finance and Commercial 
Services—National Income 


SS 


Per cent of Total 


Year 


$ Mill. National Income 
pei, SIS na | 
OSG eee eettas etcieyeseueteas 1,188 27 
AO) ee Weert evcievena oer ereme 3,226 24 
TOO doece.e charg cise eieens 3,815 26 


New Investment by Type of Enterprise 


As the trade, finance and service sector grew its 
need for new capital facilities also expanded. By 1950 


the group was spending over $360 million on new invest- 
ment, or more than five times its pre-war outlay. When 
allowance is made for the intervening rise in the price 
of capital goods*this involves* more than doubling 
the pre-war volume of new investment. Although such 
an increase represents considerable growth from the 
point of view of the industries concerned, the sector’s 
total new investment makes up a comparatively small 
proportion of new investment in the economy as a 
whole. The $361 million spent on new capital facilities 
in 1950 comprised about 9 per cent of the national total, 
a ratio which has changed little over the last several 
decades (see below). In general, investment by trade, 
finance and commercial service enterprises has followed 
a similar trend as investment by other business enter- 
prises (see Figure 41). 


- FIGURE 41 - 


NEW INVESTMENT IN TRADE, FINANCE AND COMMERC! AL 
SERVICES, AND IN OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES, 
CANADA, 1926-1951 


OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
— 


INDEX 1935-39 =100 


TRADE, F [NANCE 
r __ AND COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


Of the three major groups in the business service 
sector, trade outweighs the other two in terms of 
investment. In the post-war period, for example, new 
capital expenditures by wholesale and retail trade 
establishments have varied between more than one-half 
and two-thirds of the group total (see below). The 
importance of the financial institutions, on the other 
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hand, lies less in their own investment outlays than in 
their role of financial intermediaries in facilitating 
capital outlays by other sectors. Among the service 
industries are to be found the professional services, 
some of which, such as law and accountancy, require 
relatively little capital outlay in relation to the value 
of the services performed. 


New Investment—Trade, Finance and Commercial Services 


Year 
Amount 
$ Mill 
1929 Fees ho snteetee pints Biel eseee ne het ee 130-8 
1939 Gree oipectecce ecm ciate aire ie ai ear ov echt y eee 61:7 
OA Gace Metrics otras hate MEAN Seka hnicis ate Ate ee nee ea 137-1 
LOL iicete ttc eae nro eee Bee leva ee ee 201-5 
OAS Be rate core ater tid eee See ae te PC ir ea 281-1 
OA Os er gettin hey orn r cade ATTA ence. Te ee 293-0 
OBO ie AME LPM sel SN Le Otek Os OMS eke Siar IU: 361-0 


Per cent of Total New Investment in Trade, 


Per cent of : : f 
Finance and Commercial Services 


Total Private 
and Public New 


Investment Trade Finance ey 
9 52 15 33 
8 49 12 39 
8 60 11 29 
8 59 10 31 
9 57 12 31 
8 66 11 23 
9 58 13 29 


Estimates of investment in each of the three major 
industry sectors of this group are shown in Tables 66 
to 69 of Part II. Over the 26-year period covered 
capital expenditures by enterprises in the trade, finance 
and commercial service field have coincided fairly closely 
with the more important movements of new investment 
in the economy as a whole. Thus new investment in each 
_ group reached its pre-war peak in 1929 and has shown 
a second major upward trend in the years that followed 
World War II. In 1949 new investment by the financial 
sector experienced a slight check while the commercial 
service sector underwent a short but notable decline, 
followed by vigorous resumption of the rise. 

In the early thirties a low point occurred in 1932 in 
the commercial service sector and in 1933 in trade, but 
seemed to be postponed to 1934 and 1935 for financial 
‘institutions. 

When recovery set in in the second half of the 
thirties, capital expenditures by the trade, finance and 
commercial service group as a whole rose continuously 
until 1939, with a decline only following the outbreak 
of World War IJ. Thus this group as a whole did not 
share the experience of most other industries whose 
investment outlay reached a high point in 1937 and 
declined in the 1938 recession. It is notable, however, 
that among the three sectors which make up this group, 
capital expenditures by commercial services declined 
in 1938 from a 1937 high, but this decline was more 
than offset by increased investment in wholesale and 
retail establishments and by financial enterprises. 
Similarly, a decline of new investment by the trade 
sector in 1939 was overshadowed by rising capital 
expenditures of the other two sectors in the group. 


Investment in Trade Establishments 


Trade establishments fall into two groups: wholesale 
and retail. The business of the latter is about four- 
fifths greater in terms of sales than that of the former. 
In 1950, for example, sales by over 10,000 wholesalers 
are estimated at $5 billion, while total retail sales 
made through some 140,000 establishments amounted to 
$9-1 billion. As a group (but not per establishment) 
retailers make proportionately the greater capital 
outlay. In 1950, they spent some $174 million on 
- building and equipping new stores and improving 
existing facilities, or about six times as much as whole- 
salers spent on their capital facilities. 

The fact that retailers are spending more than 
wholesalers on new investment is explained by the 
character of the former business. Retail stores, whether 


they are of the departmental, chain store or independent, 


store type, require extensive facilities and installations 
for display, customer appeal and advertising not needed 
in any comparable degree by the wholesale trade. After 
World War II particularly, the retail trade anticipated 
another period of keen competition and therefore spent 
considerable sums on building new stores, remodelling 
existing stores, adding new store fronts, and undertaking 
similar projects all designed to strengthen its competi- 
tive. position in the bid for the consumer’s dollar. 
Substantial increases in the value of their sales and 
improvement in their profit position encouraged retailers 
to make these expenditures (see below). 


1 See Appendix D. 


ee ee ee eee ae, Oe eA ee ee Ae ee 
Retail Trade—$ Mill. 


Year New Net 

Investment! Sales Profits? 
L3G) ace era Pee 26-8 2,448 4-0 
1946 3e ee es 70-5 5,506 12-1 
LGA 7 F4S Rese ey ee 100-2 6,564 13-0 
LOA Src: lekunty spies ee 131-9 HS 15-2 
1949). Sse soeeee 162-5 7,695 15-7 
WO SOM eat ot hehe 174-4 9,088 17-4 


ee ee eee 
1 Excluding capital items charged to operating expenses. 


- Re Of 21 selected companies operating in the retail and related service 
elds. 


Similarly, capital expenditures of the wholesale 
trade rose as its business expanded and profits increased 
in the post-war period (see below). 


Wholesale Trade—$ Mill. 
Year New Net 

Investment? Sales Profits? 
TOSQE Per tc: mee 2-4 1,779 2-7 
LO 4G he teeter ee eae 9-6 3,979 5-4 
18 2 Gee tay a ik ape 14-5 4,435 5-5 
LOSS ee eee noe 24-8 4,618 7-6 
1949 Re ae ae 22-5 4,750 6-8 
TQ5SORAS aoe ee 29-1 5,000 7-7 


1 Excluding capital items charged to operating expenses. 
2 Of 32 selected companies operating in the wholesale and related 
service fields. 


This industrial group reflects some aspects of the 
process of urbanization which is discussed in more 
detail in Section 9 (see p. 121). The growth of chain and 
independent stores, for example, has accompanied -the 
decentralization of urban communities, and the growth 
of outlying shopping centres. The data below, although 
covering only the post-war years, show that an almost 
three-fold increase in capital expenditures by chain and 
independent stores occurred from 1946 to 1950. 


New Investment!—$ Mill. 
Year Chai Indepen- Depart- Auto- 
S eee dent ment motive 
tores Stores Stores Trade 
LGAG a odate ae 14-9 32-4 6-9 16-3 
1 Lio 7 fe re 21-2 46-0 9-9 23-1 
OAS 2 ne ee 27-9 65-8 9-6 28-6 
1949 Rese ei Bled 97-1 16-0 17-7 
LO5ORRRS FA 42-4 110-1 12-9 9-0 


1 Excluding capital items charged to operating expenses. 


Investment in Financial Institutions 


New investment made directly by financial institu- 
tions is the smallest total among the three business 
service sectors. In 1949 and 1950, for example, the 
finance group contributed 11 and 13 per cent respectively 
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of total capital expenditures by all trade, finance and 
commercial service establishments. The role of financial 
institutions in the investment field is much more 
important than is indicated by the value of their capital 


expenditures. In fact, the main task of these institutions 
is to facilitate investment by other sectors of the 
economy. 


For example, the chartered banks with total asset 
holdings of some $9 billion at the end of 1950 had a 
total of over $3 billion outstanding in bank loans. Most 
of these loans had been made to the business sector for 
operating purposes, which in turn enabled firms to 
devote funds of their own and those borrowed from 
other sources to expanding and improving their capital 
facilities. In addition, the banks held substantial port- 
folios of securities of governments, institutions and busi- 
ness enterprises. Contrasted with this important finan- 
cial function, the direct investment outlay by the 
chartered banks, involving $20 million in 1950, appears 
small (see below). 

Similarly, lending institutions other than the charter- 
ed banks and including life, fire and casualty insurance 
companies, trust and loan companies and fraternal 
societies held substantial assets, involving some $5-3 
billion at the end of 1950. Again, a large proportion of 
the assets held were mortgages on real estate, securities 
of business enterprises, and other loans and government 
securities.: Direct new investment by lending institu- 
tions, estimated at $5 million in 1950, may appear of 
only minor importance in the light of their great financial 
resources. But against this it should be remembered 
that in the same year Canadian lending institutions, 
excluding the chartered banks, made gross loans on real 
estate to both business firms and home owners amount- 
ing to $520 million, of which $358 million were for new 
construction in non-farm areas, $155 million were for 
the acquisition of existing real estate, and $7 million 
were for the purchase and improvement of farm 
properties.” 


$ Mill. 
Chartered Other Lending 
Year Banks Institutions! 
New Asset New Asset 
Investment | Holdings | Investment| Holdings 
1939. 3-4 3,592 0-2 2,771 
1OAG aierceter 6-1 7,430 1-0 3,886 
TOA Sree ec Or cale 8-4 7,811 1-4 4,182 
TO4S etc tse 11-4 8,140 2-6 4,359 
1049 eer 13-4 8,658 3-6 4,890 
TOSOracebe 19-6 9,015 4.9 5,330 


1 Covers life, fire and casualty insurance, trust and loan companies 
and fraternal societies. 


Detailed information available on new investment 
by three sub-groups of financial institutions indicates 
that the so-called “‘other financial enterprises’ is the 
most important sector (see below). This sub-group 


1 Detailed information available for life insurance companies reporting t r g i i i 
al le fo E g to the Federal Government Superintendent of Insurance, with admitt 
of $4-1 billion at the end of 1950, indicates that out of this total an estimated over $850 million represented mortgage loans outstanding. 


includes real estate companies, bond, stock and other 
finance houses, insurance agencies, and companies 
engaged in personal and business credit operations. 
The investment expenditures by real estate companies 
bulk particularly large, since these companies are often 
formed for the sole purpose of erecting office buildings 
or to hold and manage the real estate of banks, depart- 
ment stores and other large companies. 


The chartered banks are second in importance and 
are followed by other lending institutions. Under the 
stimulus of competition and the needs of the growing 
Canadian business community the chartered banks 
have undertaken a notable branch expansion program 
in the post-war period. This has involved not only the 
resumption of services in communities from which they 
had been withdrawn during the war, but also building 
in newly developing areas and in localities hitherto not 
serviced. By March 31, 1951 the Canadian chartered 
banks operated 3,706 branches, an increase in numbers 
of one-fifth over the last six years. As of March 31, 
1945, bank branches had numbered 3,084. 


New Investment—$ Mill. 
Year Chartered Other Lending |Other Financial 
Banks Institutions Enterprises 
OSG acre em re 6-1 1-0 7-9 
[O47s ce rere h eter 8:4 1-4 10-9 
1948) Sagee eee ae 11-4 2-6 19-3 
194085) See alee 13-4 3:6 15-0 
O50 hase. cee: 19-6 4.9 21-0 


Investment in Commercial Service Establishments 


Separate information for this sector is available for 
four sub-groups: laundries and dry cleaners, theatres, 
hotels and other commercial services. The last, which 
is the most important in terms of capital expenditures, 
includes recreational and amusement enterprises other 
than theatres, and professional services, independent 
restaurants, and commercial vehicle purchases not else- 
where covered in this report, e.g., the acquisition of 
passenger cars by taxi owners. As the data below show, 
this type of enterprise is responsible for some two-thirds 
of capital expenditures by the group as a whole,’ and is 
followed in order by hotels, theatres, and laundry and 
dry cleaning establishments. 


New Investment—$ Mill. 


Year Laundries Other 

and Dry Theatres Hotels Commercial 
Cleaners Services 
WOAG te feoae ikaye 5-1 10-5 21-9 
NO Terie enter 3°5 7-6 16-0 35-0 
SES atinia a Grace 5-0 14.7 18-6 47-8 
1949 eo eee 3:6 4.7 10-6 49-0 
1O50 4 eae 4-2 5-6 18-9 75-4 


ed assets 


» Mortgage Lending in Canada, 1950, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 1951, p. 34. 


In the post-war period investment by the commercial 
service group rose rapidly, increasing by more than 
two and one-half times between 1946 and 1950. 
Substantial increases in the volume of business done by 
this sector, as exemplified by data on the value of work 
performed by laundry and dry cleaning establishments 
and receipts by theatres, provided added incentives to 
expand capital facilities (see below). 
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Detailed Information on Investment in Trade, 
Finance and Commercial Services 


More detailed information on the type and extent 
of capital, repair and maintenance expenditures made 
by the trade, finance and commercial service group will 
be found for the years 1926 to 1951 in Tables 66 to 69 
in Part II. 


$ Mill. 
: Total 
Year Laundries and Dry Cleaners Theatres Commercial 
Services 
New Value of Work New , New 
Investment Performed Investment Receipts! Investment 
LO ne. Soca creks bosnOs Ou .0 CAEL ARCR RE ROR AUC ORME at aie 0-7 22. 2-4 84-0 23-9 
OA Gee aM ren Aten Pricey eae: scccceietis. x 2 SSGANIEND 64 ayennle @ a ee slays 51-1 5-1 59-9 39.2 
QE) ess SBippela Gao Abc Ol CIERRA ICRC CCr En Rea ae 3°5 59-0 7-6 62-3 62-1 
Oe a RIPEC RCA CAI RCRG ICE ACICECHORCIECRERCIC ICE RCICHCRTRCAERC ACAI Hac i cae 5-0 72-0 14-7 69-6 86-1 
LOAD RE EY Taree raisin ei 1ereie aie ws love dia oles gece Slave 3:6 81-2 4-7 78-6 67-9 
HS PP MEE NIE cris diate. ve (nid Taian bolle versusiinearashel ORsevee 4-2 85-0 5:6 86-4 104-1 


1 Excluding amusement taxes. 


SECTION 6. INVESTMENT IN 


The process of industrialization in Canada has 
released an increasing proportion of the nation’s resources 
for use in building houses and creating educational, 
health, and similar types of facilities. In this way 
industrial development of the country has resulted in 
more and better housing and community services. This 
reflects not only an attempt to provide those con- 
veniences which have become an integral part of the 
North American standard of living, but also a growing 
realization that adequate housing and community ser- 
vices improve the productive capacity of the population. 


The importance that is now attached to residential 
and institutional investment is indicated by the fact 
that more than one-quarter of total investment by 
private individuals and corporations and by public 
agencies is being devoted to this purpose (see below). 
The relatively great importance of these two types of 
projects in current Canadian capital expenditures sup- 
ports the view that housing, health, educational and 
related facilities are being increasingly acknowledged 
as productive investment. For Canada, which has still 
a rapidly growing economy and requires as much as 
possible of her resources to strengthen the industrial 
base of the country, could hardly afford the luxury of 
large non-productive investment without impeding 
economic advance. But in the stage of development 
which the Canadian economy has reached, housing and 
other service facilities must expand if further industrial- 


Residential Real Estate in Canada. 


HOUSING AND INSTITUTIONS 


ization is not to be retarded, mobility of the labour force 
is to be maintained and efficiency of the economy as a 
whole is to be increased. 


Total Per cent of Total 
Private and 
Year Public j : Fone 
tueesiment Residential Institutional 
$ Bill. Investment Investment 
102605 oo ee 0-9 23-1 4-1 
1LOZOR ae. oA cere 1-5 16-3 3-6 
LOSS arc ose 0-3 23-3 4.5 
VO Seer ea 0-8 21-2 2-7 
19S39\s sctete ee 0-8 24.2 3-9 
TQ 4 ene ear als: 1:3 2253 3-6 
NO4O Re canta teas 3:5 22-2 5-4 
OBO M aor ce an rier 3°8 22-1 5:5 


Residential Investment 


Housing progress made in Canada from Confedera- 
tion up to the middle of the twentieth century, the 
accompanying improvements in living standards of the 
Canadian population, and a comparison with advances 
made in other countries have been examined in another 
study.! It will therefore suffice in this report to note a 
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few highlights in the role of residential investment in 
Canadian capital expenditures and the factors in the 
post-war period which have led to the building of the 
largest number of houses in the history of this country. 

The value of new house building (work put in place), 
including improvements and alterations, in 1950 amount- 
ed to $845 million. In addition, home owners and 
landlords spent some $191 million on repairs and main- 


tenance, so that total residential construction expendi- 
tures amounted to about $1 billion in that year.! This 
is about one-third of total construction work carried 
out in 1950 and approximately one-half of total building 
construction undertaken in that year. The other half 
of building construction covers the erection of non- 
residential structures used by business enterprises, 
institutions and governments (see below). 


Residential Construction 


New and Repair Total as Per cent of 
Year Major and Total 

Improvements!| Maintenance $ Mill. All All Building 

$ Mill. $ Mill. Construction | Construction 
1980003 oot ieee a ace ee 185-3 56-6 241-9 31-9 50-0 
TO4G rr ed on eee ee 412-3 105-3 517-6 32-2 47-6 
VO47 se ce aE ee ean ee eee 540-0 130-8 670-8 33-3 48-4 
10480 ae oe a ree ae edie nea eer 668-2 161-9 830-1 82-3 47-7 
TOAD ee ea ss Se Oh a one re a eee pee 776-0 176.0 952-0 33-3 49-0 
1; {) Die pean A GEIR GoM oeMNE A ley Winn struct soln ole bc 845-3 191-0 1,036-3 32-8 49-1 


1 Bxcludes supplementary house-building costs (see Appendix B). 


While residential construction fluctuated substantial- 
ly over the last 25 years, other types of construction 
underwent even more drastic changes during this period 
(see Figure 42). Between 1926 and 1929 the value of 
new house building, including major improvements and 
alterations, rose 17 per cent. In the same period other 


new building construction increased by 105 per cent, 
mainly because of the erection of large plants and other 
business and government buildings. Engineering con- 
struction in this period was also stepped up by close to 
the same proportion, chiefly as a result of large railway 
and highway construction projects. 


NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCT | 
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OTHER. NEW CONSTRUCTION 
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When the break came, late in 1929, construction of 
all types was drastically reduced. Between 1929 and 
1933 residential and engineering construction declined 
by two-thirds, while building construction other than 
housing dropped by four-fifths. The latter decline was 
particularly heavy because, as a result of business 
failures and retrenchment, considerable factory and 
commercial space was vacated. There remained then 
little incentive to build new plants and other commercial 
buildings except to meet the special requirements of 
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those select few business enterprises which were expand- 
ing even under the depressed economic conditions of the 
early thirties. Engineering construction included a 
large proportion of capital outlay made by governments. 
Some of the projects were undertaken specifically to 
relieve unemployment, while others begun previously 
were continued for the same reason (see Appendix C). 
Thus, the decline in this type of construction was less_ 
marked than in the case of non-residential building 
construction. The reason why housing, substantial 


= aS . . . at) . . . . " 
1 For more detailed information on the division between private and public residential construction, both new and repair, see Table 70 in Part II. 


though the decline was, did not drop as much as other 
types of building construction is that continuing popula- 
tion increase and family formation set practical limits 
to the number of families that could be accommodated 
by existing facilities, thus setting a minimum for housing 
more on physical than on economic grounds. Declining 
house building costs and increased incidence of owner 
building involving reduced financial commitments were 
additional factors. 


In the recovery phase from 1933 to 1937, as business 
confidence returned, jobs became more plentiful and 
the level of income rose, all types of construction rose 
by about the same proportion. In the brief recession 
that followed in 1988 all types of construction declined. 
In 1939, however, residential construction turned up- 
ward, while building construction other than housing, 
and engineering construction receded further to reach 
in that year the lowest level of the late thirties. 

During World War II residential construction, 
except for a temporary wartime housing program, was 
substantially reduced. The limited resources of the 


New Residential 
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construction industry were thus made available for 
defence and the industrial construction required either 
directly, for the prosecution of the war effort, or in 
support of war industries, e.g., hydro and railway 
expansion programs. 


In the post-war period all types of construction 
expanded as rapidly as men and materials available in 
Canada made this possible. In the post-war struggle 
for materials and labour housing was not always as 
successful as some other. competitors, particularly 
business. This was mainly because of the financially 
weaker position of the average householder as compared 
to the greater resources at the disposal of large industrial 
and commercial enterprises.!_ Nevertheless, as indicated 
below, the number of dwellings built in Canada in 1949 
and 1950 broke all previous records. Between 1939 and 
1950 new residential construction, including major 
improvements and alterations, rose by 356 per cent, 
while building construction other than housing rose by 
469 per cent and engineering construction by 366 per cent 
(see below). 


Per cent Change 


Period Construction Other New New ; AlleNew 
Including Major Building Engineering Consheetian 
Improvements Construction Construction 
251 O20 eee CONE tee nT ety MOE 5 seers ata, nie ede a ancl eee noe + 17 +105 + 84 + 64 
LOCS OSS arene ep en tart re. otiee oe vows ea pe eeWwenee se of — 69 — 82 — 69 — 74 
COS SLSR tec ee eine Wotecs Bit olen eae Stetalipliens aiataira te +130 +143 +112 +126 
HOST ELOS Oe RePRR ET Pay tea rec ttters te seed Shale eee ale Salad + 6 — 7 = 70) af 7 
TIRE EIS 7 eacenoe Rit ot CLES iS Pon ER HERO CES ORCI Rene GRC nie a Or ara +356 +469 +366 +392 


Translating the dollar expenditures on housing into 
the number of units built: dwellings completed, both 
new and conversions, in 1949 and 1950 numbered 92,000 
in both years. This peak number is almost twice the 
number of houses built either just before or immediately 
after World War II, and is four times the number at 
the bottom of the depression in 1933. It represents an 
increase of more than one-third if the comparison is made 
with the pre-war peak of 1929, when 65,000 dwellings 
were built (see below). 


Dwellings 
Year Completed 
Thous. 
OWEN Daan tien Mosen : Chee ape CAO ond Bea oeemor 55 
OPO Bid ae et oBioo 35 BS 6 0S Gaerne Ree aint puro 65 
NOES) sos OUR eee Seo aude Seb ade cated a0 oomncniae 22 
ICSU fos tea tye slo Deas oR Ra Oe orate 49 
SOS ron OSes lee ee carers oe 2 ee icvom e eres 52 
QOS Fearon Sei seho aca tic crinotin aoInen aro seers 48 
GAG ree iia ae See Te, tees ssh ee see Sts 92? 
MOBO eer atts isis eters aie ayetere ee sierelasctarevsieree 5.0% 92? 


1 For a discussion of the financing of business investment and hous 
2 Including Newfoundland. 


The many factors influencing the course of residential 
investment are discussed in the housing study referred 
to earlier. Here only four of the more important factors 
may be mentioned briefly. These are: 


1. Physical factors, in particular rapid population 
growth, family formation, concentration of people in 
large industrial centres, and material and manpower 
shortages. 


2. Economic factors, such as levels of employment, 
income and savings, which influence the ability of 
families to buy or lease new housing accommodation. 


3. The credit situation, which has been eased greatly 
over the last several decades, partly as the result of 
government action, partly. as the result of liberalized 
mortgage practices by lending institutions. 


4, Action by governments, which, in addition to 
measures for easier home financing, included direct 
Federal Government house building for veterans and 
their families and for defence personnel, Federal- 
provincial projects, and other steps, e.g., building 
material priorities for housing when materials were 
scarce, and tax concessions to builders of rental 
accommodation. 


e building in the post-war period, see Investment and Inflation, pp. 148 ff. 
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Physical Factors 


Ever since Confederation housing standards of the 
Canadian population have been rising. In 1867 there 
were 6-2 persons per dwelling; in 1950 the ratio was 
down to 4-4. In three generations, then, the housing 
standard, if measured in terms of persons per home, 
has improved by about one-third.’ Housing standards 
have also improved in qualitative terms. In addition 
to more living space? Canadian homes have now many 
conveniences not known in the last century. This 
improvement in living standards for the country as a 
whole has been accompanied by another development 
characteristic of industrialized society. Large numbers 
of individuals, either singly or in groups, having sufficient 
income and urge to occupy separate dwellings entered 
the housing market, particularly in large urban centres. 
These groups, which are henceforth described as ‘‘non- 
family households, occupying separate dwellings’, be- 
came an increasingly important factor in the demand 
for self-contained housing space at the same time as 
the number of families unable to afford or unwilling to 
occupy separate housing accommodation also increased. 
The latter families are in the succeeding text described 
as “families without homes of their own.” 


Another significant physical factor in housing supply 
and demand is the fact that the location of existing 
houses is fixed, while mobility of the working force and 
their families increases as industrialization of the 
economy progresses. Thus, while in country-wide terms 
the housing situation appeared to improve considerably 
over the last 83 years, local housing shortages have 
continued to exist even in the most prosperous and 
active house building periods. In fact, as available 
evidence shows, the pressure for housing accommodation 
has been greatest when the Canadian economy pros- 
pered and subsided in economic terms when activity 
slumped, unemployment was high, and incomes were 
low. But even in the latter period the physical pressure 
for more housing accommodation continued to build 
up because population increased, new families were 
formed, and the addition of children increased the need 
for more living space. Family growth added hardships 
particularly to families living in rooms or sharing housing 
accommodation. 


To illustrate: in 1929, when the Canadian economy 
experienced the most prosperous year of the inter-war 
period, some 65,000 dwellings, the largest number of 
houses built in any one year up to that time, were 
completed. In spite of the fact that net family forma- 
tion and the number of non-family households occupy- 
ing their own dwellings reached record proportions, it 
was possible to reduce the number of families without 
homes of their own (see below). In spite of this apparent 
improvement there still remained 212,000 families with- 
out homes of their own, many of whom wanted separate 
housing accommodation but could not afford it at 
prevailing costs of home ownership or rentals charged 
for leased accommodation. This situation prevailed in 


1 Residential Real Estate in Canada, p. 478. 


spite of the fact that there were some 92,000 units 
vacant at that time. Many of these vacant houses or 
apartments were in a price category beyond the means 
of families without homes of their own, even in Canada’s 
most prosperous pre-war year. 

When the depression reached its lowest point in 
1933 houses built declined to one-third the number that 
had been completed in 1929. Net family formation 
dropped to about two-fifths of what it had been at the 
previous peak as unemployment and low incomes dis- 
couraged many young couples from getting married. 
Families without homes of their own rose by close to 
one-third and vacant dwellings by about two-thirds. 
Thus in spite of the low rate of house building and net 
family formation physical pressure for more housing 
accommodation continued to build up, even when 
economic conditions were at their worst. 


By 1939 the situation was somewhat better than it 
had been at the trough of the depression, but had still 
not recovered to the stage reached in the late twenties 
(see below). 


Following the outbreak of World War II marriages 
took place in great numbers and net family formation 
reached a peak of 76,000 in 1942, as compared with 
39,000 in 1938, the last full year before the war. Housing 
construction during the war was notably curtailed as 
materials and manpower were required for the full 
prosecution of military efforts (see Table 71). 


When the war ended the number of families without. 
homes of their own had increased to 371,000, some 
40 per cent above pre-war, while vacancies were down 
to 60,000. This number of vacant units represented 
for practical purposes the minimum number of homes 
that must be empty during changes in occupancy or 
when undergoing repairs, improvement, adaptation or 
conversion. Net family formation was considerably 
higher than at any time before the war, while new 
completions had not reached the level of 1939 (see 
below). 


It was in the years 1946 to 1950 that Canadians 
built the largest number of houses in any five-year 
period in their history. Even this extensive program 
did not keep pace with increasing housing demand in 
the period. Prosperous economic conditions made it 
possible for many thousands of individuals to obtain 
separate housing accommodation. Further, new families 
were formed at a rate considerably higher than either. 
during or before the war. Vacancies remained at a 
minimum. On the whole, these diverse physical factors 
combined to increase families without homes of their 
own. The latest estimate available places the number of 
such families at a record level of 479,000 at the end of 
1949. Thus, even in Canada’s most prosperous period 
physical factors combined to maintain demand for 
existing housing ahead of accommodation available (see 
Figure 43). This pressure in turn had the effect of 
inducing the large volume of housing investment that 
took place in this period. 


2 In terms of rooms per person the improvement would be less for urban areas than is indicated by the persons per dwelling data used above because 
of the tendency towards smaller homes. In rural areas, on the other hand, the tendency has been towards replacing the one-room farm homes by 


multi-room dwellings. 


Thousands 
Non-Family an 
Year Net Households Families 
Family Occupying Without Vacant 
Formation Separate Homes of Their Dwellings 
| Dwellings as 
MEPIS SIS SSS BS BS SS OSS oe aT ena 38 274 224 98 
GPA). sdwernws OSS IaH 86 OS AORNS On OR eee ee 48 295 212 92 
ICS Biv ahi wisbeoS a8 Sia wa ae S Cees acids ae ea ie aA al td 20 321 274 144 
IO Bis oS'o dela as See bite Gene Serer apa te ee 39 347 248 85 
WOSBaseod aagnhehccc Setanta Behn a ecee tage | Rien A Ae ies ea a 54 360 269 81 
MOMs on ebta a Getto Suge wane Old tert ea pte nn a A 59 341 371 60 
LGENOHs 3 odie Gat 0-0-0 6 ORO EURO SAITO cho OI RECAR SEIDEL 77 383 479 66 
WENDY, didtd Sica a c-6 6 ofr 6 Giean ie eo OIE ore cena cae ee ee 74 —? — 66 
1 Including Newfoundland. 2 Not available. 
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As 1950 drew to a close new physical factors came 
into play. As Canada’s program of defence prepared- 
ness was stepped up, shortages of manpower and 
materials made it difficult to continue building at the 
record levels reached during 1949 and 1950. In addition 
to these factors operating on the supply side physical 
factors on the demand side, e.g., population and family 
growth, occupational mobility, etc., continued almost 
unabated. These, then, are the physical forces which 
will be influencing the volume of residential investment 
in years to come. 


Economic Factors 


It has been pointed out above in discussing physical 
factors that even in a prosperous pre-war year like 
1929 about 212,000 families lived in shared accommo- 
dation or in rooms. Many of these families could not 
obtain suitable accommodation for economic reasons. 
Similarly, a large number of the 479,000 families without 


1 Residential Real Estate in Canada, pp. 220 ff. 
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homes of their own at the end of 1949 were looking for 
houses but could not afford one at prevailing prices. 
If this was the situation in prosperous periods like 1929 
and 1949, when employment and income were high and 
the public had large accumulated savings, the situation 
was even more difficult in periods of depressed economic 
conditions such as prevailed during most of the thirties, 
when unemployment and personal indebtedness were 
widespread and even those who worked earned low 
wages or had small incomes. Incomes were low in 
absolute terms as well as in real terms even if allowance 
is made for some decreases in prices of consumer goods 
and services that took place in that period. 


Ability to afford separate housing accommodation 
is one factor; willingness to spend an appropriate pro- 
portion of income on shelter is quite another. Informa- 
tion available indicates that Canadians have preferred 
in the post-war period to spend less on housing and 
more on other things, e.g., motor cars, household 
appliances, furniture, holidays, etc.! 
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Granted, then, that willingness and ability to pay to be able to afford to build a new home or rent new 
for shelter ‘both have an important bearing on the accommodation will in most cases be wanting smaller 
course of residential investment, what has been the and lower-priced dwellings. 


actual trend of incomes and housing investment expendi- 


pea + qs : Per cent Change 

As the data below and Figure 44 indicate, expendi- 
tures on new housing fluctuate more substantially than Period Phaleg Yalan et New 
personal disposable income, that is, income after direct Toinpoens Residential 
taxes. The chief reason for this appears to be the fact eis Canctacton 


that in periods of declining income such basic essentials 
as food and clothing have frequently a greater priority 


on the family budget than lodging. Consequently, 1926-1929............. Sears +14 _ + 21 
some families will be moving to lower standard accomo- 1929-1933.......+seeeeeeeee — 4 aa 
dation, others will be doubling up and still others may ree beeen eee e ee eenes . ; t x 
split up and live in rented rooms. Even those families toes 1 aE tee ae rset men eat Hee 
who have sufficient incomes and accumulated savings 
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Credit Situation credit terms. They do not cover the whole range of 
terms, nor do they necessarily represent the average 


Not only did post-war home purchasers have more é 
situation. . 


money on hand as a result of substantial wartime savings 
and greater earning power while employment and income 
continued at high levels, but they also found it consider- 
ably easier than ever before to borrow money for new 
house building. This was partly the result of government 
financial assistance, discussed below, and partly because Interest Rate—Per cent.......... 6-7 4u 
lending institutions found house building an attractive Mortgage Loans as a Percentage 


Item Late Twenties | Late Forties 


field of investment and made various concessions to Value of Houses Built......... 60 80 
borrowers. Period of Repayment—Years..... 5 20-25 
Liberalization of credit terms to home builders took Principle of Repayment.......... No Blended Blended 
the form of low interest rates, reduced down payment Amortization | Amortization 
requirements, longer periods of repayment, and wide- ‘In 1951 interest rates firmed, with National Housing Act loan interest 


spread acceptance of a blended amortization principle. [28 being raised to 5 per cent and conventional loans pete canto 
ate ie é = ending institutions at rates varying between 5 and 6 per cent. 

This principle involves the repayment of both capital 

and interest in equal monthly or other regular instal- 
ments over an agreed period, making unnecessary bulk 
repayment of capital or re-financing. Major aspects of Continuing measures taken by the Federal Govern- 
credit terms as they prevailed in the late twenties are ment to encourage house building have been in opera- 
compared in the summary below with those prevailing tion since 1935.! They fall into three broad classes: 
in the late forties. The data refer to the most common (1) loan assistance such as the lending provisions of the 


Action by Government 


ee ae summary of terms of government housing measures and the extent to which they were used, see Residential Real Estate in Canada, pp. 106 ff. 
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National Housing Act, 1944, the Veterans’ Land Act; 
1942, and the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927; (2) guar- 
antee assistance such as the Rental Insurance scheme, 
the ‘Land Assembly arrangements, the Integrated 
Housing Plan, the Home Extension Guarantees under 
the National Housing Act, 1944 and farm home guar- 
antees under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944; 
(3) direct Government house building for veterans and 
their families, defence personnel and, more recently, 
projects of urban land development, home ownership 
and rental housing jointly with provincial (and muni- 
cipal) governments under section 35 of the National 
Housing Act, 1944. 


There were other special measures in operation 
during the post-war period such as the Emergency 
Shelter program and double depreciation provisions for 
rental housing and building material priorities for 
selected types of homes, but these schemes were dis- 
continued in 1950. 


As a result of the various government measures 
taken the contribution by government to total residential 
investment has increased notably over the period of 
government participation in housing development. In 
1939, for example, publicly assisted house building 
accounted for 13 per cent of total new residential con- 
struction (excluding major improvements and altera- 
tions). By 1950 this proportion had risen to 56 per cent 
(see below). 
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But the main emphasis continued to be placed on 
Federal Government assistance to private house builders. 
This is indicated by the fact that in 1949 and 1950, the 
two peak years of residential investment, only 9 and 
5 per cent respectively of total units started were for 
Government account. 


Institutional Investment 


Institutional investment covers the capital expendi- 
tures made by four groups of institutions: churches, 
universities, schools and hospitals. These are the more 
important. types of institutions in terms of investment. 
There are certain other types which in the past have 
made only minor capital outlay, eg., orphanages, 
reformatories, etc. Investment by these institutions is 
included with the capital expenditures of the responsible 
authorities, usually provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. 

In the past Canadians have been spending larger 
sums on investment for education than for health, but 
in recent years the situation has changed. Much greater 
emphasis has been placed on the building and equipping 
of hospitals, sanatoria and clinics, so that currently 
the gap between capital expenditures on education and 
health has narrowed. For example, new hospital invest- 
ment was responsible for 15 per cent of total new 
institutional investment in 1926 as compared with 62 
per cent for new investment in university and school 
facilities. In 1950 the proportion for hospitals had 
risen to 33 per cent, while that for educational facilities 


Per cent had declined to 52 per cent. The importance of churches 
R all i in the institutional investment program has varied much 
iss 2 Govern- | Without less over this period (see below). 
Year Construc- Direct sa een eae Met aid) gneie gee 
tion Giver (Satis Investment by all institutions ollowed by about . 
$ Mill. en’ Financial mies one to two years the turning points of total Canadian 
Assistance | Assistance capital expenditures. It did not reach a peak until 
1930, when total private and public investment had 
already turned downward. A low point was reached in 
BOSOi (021 208: 166-0 = 13 87 ) 
1946 390-5 14 8 728 1934, when total capital expenditures had already 
BOA i ok. 506-4 7 17 76 turned upward. Again investment outlay by institu- 
BOSS nee tt 629-2 11 V7 72 tions did not reach a high point until 1939, while total 
A QAO MRR, Lek 727-8 10 31 59 investment in Canada had reached a peak in 1937, 
1950.......... 784-7 7 49 44 turned down in 1938 and moved upwards again in 1939 
(see Figure 45). 
New Investment—lInstitutions 
Per cent 
Year 
$ Mill. Private as 
Churches Universities Schools Hospitals Proportion of 
Total 
NO DG wremetecbsrste chose ae aos tient ue tense arog 37-5 23 9 53 15 40 
54-1 15 8 55 22 31 
O29 or cress iol is, AERO CEO Eo aeete seeK eK 
14-6 15 7 51 27 32 
MOSS ospre see aise ete is ce eee eee aks aes 
22-2 - 14 13° 37 36 38 
MOSUararace Geet clare cteere: sae oie aele 
30-0 10 16 41 33 40 
OS OER c Rea diiche « cele etree iae oniandane els 
46-0 5 15- 31 49 45 
MOS eres atprdocatle se cae ieee PE Gidioe. 6 
189-9 18 6 38 38 46 
4D ers ayn stcierayao there owed Ol as oY ats 
MOBO e re corarererete Sestak cies reise oust 211-9 15 if 45 33 


t.1See Housinglin Canada, First Quarter, 1951, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, p. 39. 
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NEW INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENT AND TOTAL 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC NEW INVESTMENT, 


CANADA, 1926-1951 
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Among the reasons for this time lag between capital 
expenditures by institutions and those of other sectors 
in the economy financial considerations are important. 
As suggested below, some institutions face difficulties 
in obtaining the necessary funds to undertake expansion 
of essential facilities, mainly because of their heavy 
dependence on voluntary contributions and government 
grants. In the post-war period institutional capital 
outlay continued to rise just as did total private and 
public investment. The period so far appears to have 
been too short for the pre-war time lag to reassert itself. 


As to the three turning points of total institutional 
investment before the war, 1930, 1934 and 1939, new 
investment expenditures by schools conformed fully 
to this pattern, universities in two instances, 1930 and 
1939, while hospitals conformed only once, at the 
trough in 1934. Expenditures on building and improving 
churches seemed to have a pattern all their own in the 
pre-war period and did not conform to the new invest- 
ment pattern of all institutions taken as a group. 


Pre-war Turning Points— 
New Investment 
Institutions = 

High Low High 

1930 1934 1939 
GChurches'etits paciine aaee L F L 
Universitiessas. sneer Cc L Cc 
Schools teens sate tere nein Cc Cc Cc 
ELOspitaleeeer erate mance eat ene L Cc L 


L—Leading; C—Conforming; F—Following. 


Privately owned institutions are responsible for less 
than one-half of total investment by all institutions. 
In 1950 the proportion was 40 per cent but it varied 
between 31 and 52 per cent over the 25-year period 
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reviewed here. Investment by privately owned institu- 
tions has fluctuated more severely than corresponding 
outlay made by publicly owned institutions. Problems 
of how to finance expansion or improvement of facilities 
have been great for both privately and publicly owned 
institutions. The former had to a large extent to raise 
funds through voluntary subscription, aided by govern- 
ment subsidies and whatever revenues were obtained 
from operations of the institutions. Government grants 
are basic to the expansion of capital facilities by publicly 
owned institutions, and these grants have varied 
considerably depending on the financial strength of the 
sponsoring authorities. These are usually provincial 
and municipal governments. More recently the Federal 
Government has entered some of the fields in a secondary 
role by offering grants up to specified amounts for the 
expansion and improvement of health facilities, on 
condition that these grants are matched by provincial 
governments (see p. 109).! 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


Privately 
Period Privately -| Publicly and 

Operated Operated Publicly 

Institutions | Institutions | Operated 
Institutions 

1926-19803... seem ue + 51 + 82 + 70 
1930-19345 52s sgescaeee — 79 — 81 — 80 
TIS41 939 Soccernet c +148 +132 +138 
1939=1 950 Meeae ere oter +609 +604 +606 


Investment in Churches 


The post-war period saw the largest expansion of 
church facilities in Canadian history. During 1947 to 
1950 a total of $100 million was spent on the erection 
of new churches and supplementary buildings and the 


1 For a summary of various methods of Federal assistance to ex ilities 1 5 = ninion Bure: 
oa 4 xpand health facilities in Canada, see Health Reference Book, 1946; Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, 1947, and reference book on National Health Program, prepared for the Federal-Provincial Coteees beteaiiee 1950. Big 
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improvement of existing churches, together with much 
needed equipment. This works out to an annual average 
of $25 million and compares with an annual average of 
$9 million, during 1926 to 1929 and $3 million for the 
period 1936 to 1939. The largest annual capital outlay 
was made in 1949, involving $33 million, with a moderate 
decline indicated for 1950. Pre-war turning points 
of investment by churches reached a peak notably 
earlier than other institutional sectors. A high was 
recorded in 1927, two years earlier than the peak for 
private and public investment. The low in 1935 was 
two years later than the trough of total private and 
public investment. Apparently church donations and 
revenues, which are so important in financing the 
building program, began to decline before the business 
turn came late in 1929 and took longer to recover. 


Investment in Universities 


In the post-war period enrolment in Canadian 
universities was about double what it had been before 
the war. There were several reasons for this: (a) many 
returning veterans decided to take up university study; 
(b) Federal Government financial assistance facilitated 
university training for these men, and (c) favourable 
economic conditions and a growing population made it 
possible for many who were not veterans to attend 
universities. 


Universities were not too well equipped in terms of 
physical facilities to cope with this greatly enlarged 
enrolment. Shortages of lecture rooms and laboratory 
space were so great that some universities had to rent 
temporary quarters, sometimes some distance away. 
The University of Toronto, for example, made temporary 
arrangements in Ajax, about 24 miles away, and McGill 
University set up special teaching facilities in Dawson 
College, St. Johns, Quebec, about 23 miles from 
Montreal. 


Universities had undertaken little expansion of 
capital facilities during the thirties, mainly because of 
low revenues, declining private donations and small 
government subsidies. The financial situation of the 
universities improved somewhat during the war but 
manpower and material shortages made it impossible 
to erect the buildings and purchase the equipment 
required to enable them to cope with the increased 
student inflow expected after the war. 


It was only in the post-war period (1947 to 1950) that 
universities were able to spend on an average some $13 
million per year on the expansion and improvement 
of structures and equipment. This compares with 
an annual average of $3-4 million in 1926 to 1929 and 
$3 million in 1936 to 1939. On first sight this post-war 
increase over past capital outlay is substantial, but in 
relation to the greatly increased student population 
universities are not doing much better in volume terms 


1 Data available for the United Church show revenues at a peal in 1925, 


In the thirties the lowest point in revenues was reached in 1935. 
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than they did before the war. The increase of invest- 
ment in current dollar terms is about four-fold from 
the 1936-1939 average to the 1947-1950 average. 
However, capital costs have about doubled in that 
period and so has the number of students enrolled. 
In volume terms per student, therefore, capital expendi- 
tures in the post-war period are of about the same 
order as those made in the late thirties, when economic 
conditions were far less favourable (see below). 


Now New Invest- 
aoe Investment ee ment as 
8 by. Universities udents University 
$ Mill. Thous. Student 

$ 
HUD Ee es Sete, ase tes 4-8 37 130 
NQEG Hs ata tantpaey 12-4 65 191 
WOK, Seyeereerctoeuct: 13:5 80 169 
1948 amc oete ae 12-3 83 148 
LOANS eaeonir tia: 11-9 81 147 
LOSO ee eee 15-2 74 205 


The main explanation offered for the fact that real 
investment in university expansion is not in line with 
increased demand for university facilities is the con- 
tinuing financial difficulties in which a number of 
institutions of higher learning find themselves. Increases 
in revenues and donations in the post-war period have 
not been sufficient to cover rising operating costs.? 


Investment in Schools 


The rapid rate of urbanization (see p. 121), the 
growth of suburban communities, and improvement of 
educational facilities im rural communities were all 
factors which contributed to making the post-war school 
investment expenditures the largest on record. The 
annual average outlay in the years 1926 to 1929 amount- 
ed to $26 million, declining to $10 million during 1936 
to 1939 and rising to $63 million in the post-war years of 
1947 to 1950. Capital outlay per pupil in attendance 
rose notably (see below). 


Post-war investment in school facilities has resulted 
in the construction of many new buildings and improve- 
ment and expansion of existing ones. School projects 
covered all types, from kindergartens to high schools 
and technical and commercial schools. The bulk of 
new investment was made for the expansion of elemen- 
tary day-school facilities. Improvement of existing 
facilities has been most notable in rural schools, with 
large expenditures being made for electrification, 
plumbing and playground facilities. The acquisition 
of radios, record players and moving picture projectors 
as well as ordinary school equipment has also been a 
major source of capital outlay. 


then declining in 1926 and 1927 and recovering somewhat in 1928 and 1929, 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Sciences and Letters, Ottawa, 1951, p. 141. 
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New New 
, Investment Pupils! Investment 
ee by Schools Thous. Per Pupil 
$ Mill. $ 
19395 covers scctcens 12-5 2,132 5-9 
(G46 ae ee 27-4 2,041 13-4 
LOA Ta yecen es scree 31-3 2,067 15-1 
1048 sor arpentesteke 53-4 2,151 24-8 
TOA. Se Recrerstenecar 73-2 2,250 32-5 
1950 eaters sas 94-5 2,370 39-9 


1 Enrolment in provincially controlled ordinary and technical day- 
schools. 


Investment in Hospitals 


Privately owned and endowed hospitals have been 
responsible for the larger part of post-war expansion 
of health facilities in Canada. Before the war the 
reverse was true, with publicly owned institutions the 
more important factor in the hospital investment field 
(see below). Capital outlay in the post-war period has 
been particularly high if compared with corresponding 
expenditures made in both the twenties and the thirties. 
There were several reasons for this. Hospital construc- 
tion to take care of the needs of returned veterans 
involved large outlays on the part of the Federal 
Government. Further, grants by provincial govern- 
ments together with financial assistance from the 
Federal Government made for greater public contribu- 
tions to hospital construction in the last several years. 
Finally, prosperous economic conditions made it possible 
for hospitals to obtain sizeable subscriptions from private 
individuals and corporations. Asa result capital expendi- 
tures on hospital construction and equipment in 1949 
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Federal Government Influence on Investment 


In accordance with the principle of divided jurisdic- 
tion embodied in the constitution and developed since 
Confederation, the Federal Government has been directly 
involved in the public investment field through projects 
of national and international character and certain 
undertakings specifically made Federal responsibility 
under the British North America Act.! Projects of 
national importance include undertakings relating to 
defence, civil aviation and resources development, the 
last particularly as it concerns two or more provinces. 
Examples are to be found in the projects under the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935,? which involve 
the rehabilitation and development of soil, water and 
other natural resources in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Other resources development projects 
directly administered by the Federal Government and 
which are outside provincial jurisdiction include the 


and 1950 were of the order of $70 million as compared 
with less than $10 million one decade earlier. 


In the post-war period, for every four to eight dollars 
spent on hospital construction one dollar was spent on 
hospital equipment, covering a variety of items such 
as hospital beds, furniture, installations in operating 
rooms and radiological equipment. 


Although post-war capital outlays on expanding 
hospital facilities were large, the following figures 
indicate that the increase in terms of bed capacity 
provided has on the whole been comparatively moderate. 


New Investment 


Hospital 
Year Private Hospitals heat 

$ Mill. as Per cent of All Thous. 

Hospitals 

1989 ie eater 9-8 43 114-6 
TOA GH ae asian eta 28-3 52 137-9 
TOA (Sep wera Sic ot 33-1 56 137-9 
1048 ae ergata 55-6 72 140-7 
940.25. es eee 71-4 58 144-2 
T9500 eee eine: 69-7 53 148-6 


Detailed Information on Investment in Housing 
and Institutions 


More detailed information on the type and extent 
of capital, repair and maintenance expenditures made 
by home owners, private landlords and governments on 
housing and by privately and publicly owned institu- 
tions for the years, 1926 to 1951 will be found in 
Tables 70 to 81 in Part II. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


development and settlement of Canada’s northern areas 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and such 
responsibilities as national parks. Investment projects 
of an international nature are usually undertakings that 
affect both Canada and the United States, e.g., inter- 
national bridges across the St. Lawrence River, naviga- . 
tion facilities on the Great Lakes, power projects at the 
Lake of the Woods, preservation and development works 
at Niagara Falls, and the fishway project on the Fraser 
River. 


Public investment projects undertaken directly by 
the Federal Government, however, are only one aspect 
of its contribution to investment. There are two 
other ways in which the Federal Government influences 
the course and level of capital expenditures in Canada. 
One is by aiding provincial and municipal? governments 
in expanding their investment programs, by means of 
various financial arrangements such as grants-in-aid 


' British North America Act, 1867, 30-31 Victoria, Chap. 38, Sec. 92 (10). Examples are shipping, railways, canals and telegraphs. 


2 25-26 George V, Chap. 23. 


® Federal Government financial aid to municipal governments is usually given through the provincial governments concerned. 


and loans. The other way is by encouraging private 
investment through fiscal and monetary measures such 
as tax concessions, tariff protection for infant industries, 
loans, guarantees, subsidies and low interest rates. 


Before World War I 


Up to World War I direct investment activity and 
encouragement to private investment were the two 
principal means by which the Federal Government 
endeavoured to provide the necessary capital facilities 
to assist widespread settlement of the country, speed 
up industrialization of the Canadian economy and 
encourage greater utilization of domestic natural 
resources. 


In the direct field the most important projects of a 
developmental nature were concerned with transporta- 
tion. Railway tracks were laid linking the Prairies 
with the Atlantic Ocean and supplementary feeder lines 
were constructed. Harbour facilities were expanded, 
particularly in Eastern Canada, to encourage overseas 
trade. Canals were built, principally in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence region, to help provide low cost inland 
transportation. The guiding principle behind these 
Federal investment projects, developed before Con- 
federation! and continued thereafter for almost half 
a century, was to contribute by direct means to raising 
the efficiency of the national economy, with resulting 
benefits to both producers and consumers. 


Assistance to private ventures took the form. of 
financial aid in terms of loans, guarantees, tax conces- 
sions and land grants to those engaged in the building 
of railway facilities and the colonization of new land, 
particularly in the West. As agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces developed in turn to become a major factor in 
Canadian export trade, private interests built substantial 
storage and related facilities, particularly grain elevators, 
and the Federal Government aided the trans-shipment 
of grains by adapting railway and harbour facilities to 
the needs of mass transportation of bulk commodities. 
Thus in the first half-century after Confederation, the 
Canadian Government as part of its ‘national develop- 
ment” program? leaned towards greater direct contribu- 
tion in the public investment field, and supplemented 
and encouraged private investment where appropriate. 


After World War I 


In the years following 1914 the Federal Government 
changed its attitude towards investment. It still placed 
a great deal of reliance on a direct contribution in periods 
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of emergency like World Wars I and II, but withdrew 
somewhat from direct investment undertakings in the 
inter-war years and the post-World War II period.? In 
these non-war years greater emphasis was placed on 
encouragement and assistance to investment projects 
undertaken by other governments and by private 
individuals and enterprises. During the two world wars 
the Federal Government curtailed investment projects 
of a civilian nature and made large expenditures on 
military and related installations required for training 
and defence purposes, and on industrial facilities needed 
to speed up and make possible an extensive munitions 
and military equipment production program. Hndeay- 
ours of this type as they relate to World War II are 
summarized in Appendix D (see also Section 3). 


Among the reasons for the Federal Government’s 
withdrawal from the direct investment field after World 
War I were: the near completion of two of the major 
tasks undertaken since Confederation, i.e., the creation 
of a national rail and water transportation system and 
the opening up and settlement of the West; the growing 
willingness and ability of provincial and municipal 
governments to create within their jurisdiction the 
facilities required to keep up with the rapidly growing 
industrialization and urbanization of the country (see 
Sections 8 and 9); financial considerations, particularly 
the heavy debts incurred in World Wars I and II, and 
the need to meet railway guarantees and deficits, as well 
as a trend towards greater social security commitments 
on the part of the Federal Government. 


Offsetting this gradual and partial withdrawal from 
direct investment activity, the Federal Government 
increased its financial assistance to investment projects 
undertaken by other governments and by private entre- 
preneurs. Examples of Federal Government assistance 
to provincial governments include housing loans under 
the War Measures Act, 1918, made between 1919 and 
1924 for projects undertaken by municipalities,® grants- 
in-aid for provincial road building programs carried out 
between 1920 and 1928 under the Canada Highways Act 
of 1919,° contributions to a variety of provincial and 
municipal relief works projects undertaken in the thirties 
(see Appendix C), loans for self-liquidating municipal 
projects under the Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Act, 1938,’ and financial participation in a number of 
provincial emergency and resources development. pro- 
jects in the post-war period, discussed in greater detail 
in Section 8 (see p. 109). Federal Government encour- 
agement to private investment in the inter-war period 
included long-term loans to farmers under the Canadian 


1 ample, in 1862 the Minister of Finance of the Province of Canada observed, ‘‘Lighthouses have been built and steamships subsidized to reduce 
the “ey for depiatie and insurance, the St. Lawrence has been deepened, and the canals constructed to reduce the cost of inland navigation to a 
minimum. Railways have been assisted to give speed, safety and permanency to trade interrupted by the severity of winter. AJ] these improvements 
have been undertaken with the twofold object of diminishing the cost to the consumer of what he imports, and of increasing the net result of the labour 


of the country when finally realized in Great Britain.” 
March 17, 1862, Sessional Paper No. 23, p. 11). 


(Report of the Minister of Finance on the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, Ottawa, 


2 For asummary of Federal investment undertakings as part of a national transportation policy, see Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, 


Ottawa, 1951, pp. 274 ff. 


3 : id-1950, when as a result of aggression in Korea there was need to increase the production of armaments in Canada, the Federal 
coup nantubit eerie eed field of direct investment, e.g., through capital grants for defence plant construction, and also assisted private industrial 
expansion, e.g., through an accelerated depreciation scheme under Order in Council P.C. 816 of February 13, 1951. 


4 Order in Council PC: 2997, Dec. 3, 1918. 
5 Residential Real Estate in Canada, p. 480. 
69-10 George V, Chap. 54. 

72 George VI, Chap. 33. 
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Farm Loan Act, 1927! to home builders under the Domin- 
ion Housing Act, 1935? and the National Housing Act, 
1938, guarantees for home improvement loans under the 
Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937,* and 
various tax concessions designed to encourage industrial 
expansion and greater use of Canadian resources. An 
example of the latter is a system of ‘capital expenditure 
allowances” introduced in 1939 and designed to place 
Canadian industry “‘on the most modern and up-to-date 
basis, enabling them to cut costs, to compete more 
efficiently in both the domestic and the world markets, 
and thereby to be in a position to maintain prosperous 
employment for the longer run future.’”® 


After World War II 


In the post-World War II period the Federal Govern- 
ment, in spite of a large volume of deferred public 
investment projects,® on the whole kept its own capital 
outlay to a minimum. ‘This policy was considered 
advisable, particularly in the period from 1946 to 1948, 
in order that as large a share as possible of the limited 
supply of materials and skilled labour might go to 
private investment projects involving the reconversion 
and modernization of industry, the expansion of utilities, 
the development of resources and the building of houses. 
A notable increase in the Federal investment program 
took place in 1949 and 1950 (see Table 82), but the 
turn to greater preparedness efforts after the middle of 
1950 resulted in further curtailment of Federal invest- 
ment projects of a non-defence nature.’ 


In the post-war period, and particularly up to mid- 
1950, considerable encouragement to the expansion of 
private investment was provided by various Federal 


1R.8.C. 1927, Chap. 66. 
2 25-26 George V, Chap. 58. 
32 George VI, Chap. 49. 
41 George VI, Chap. 11. 


Government measures. To mention only a few of the 
more important programs®: loans for the establishment 
of new industries which could not obtain credits from 
commercial sources, provided under the Industrial 
Development Bank Act of 1944,° loans to home owners 
and builders of rental housing under the National 
Housing Act, 1944,!° guarantees to banks for short and 
intermediate-term loans to farmers under the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, 1944," sale or lease to private 
industry of Crown-owned plants erected during World 
War II for munitions and related production,” and a 
variety of tax concessions, such as special depreciation 
provisions’ and a number of tax exemptions designed 
to encourage resources development, research, expansion 
of capital facilities and the establishment of small 
business.'* 


As defence requirements for steel and other basic 
materials increased late in 1950, the tendency has been 
to discourage certain types of private investment pro- — 
jects. Orders under the Essential Materials (Defence) 
Act of 1950,!° for example, prohibited the use of steel in 
commercial, amusement and similar types of unessential 
construction. Other measures include the tightening of 
mortgage credit for housing!® and of loans for farm 
improvement,!” and the raising of interest rates.1%% As 
another move the chartered banks in consultation with 
the Bank of Canada adopted a policy of much tighter 
lending practices in order to avoid increases in the 
aggregate volume of bank loans and holdings of non- 
Government securities.!? The 1951 Budget provided for 
increased corporation taxes to a level of about 50 per 
cent for corporations earning more than $10,000 per 
annum.” Finally, a deferred capital cost allowance 
scheme was introduced which provides for the deferment 


5 Budget address by the Minister of Finance, House of Commons Debates, April 25, 1939, p. 3151. 
6 According to the Annual Report of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, some $3 billion worth of 


Federal public projects were awaiting implementation. 


Projects under way, in the estimates or fully planned, comprised $722 million; projects in various 


stages of planning, $966 million; and projects under preliminary examination, $1,304 million. Of the total of $3 billi jec ay jurisdicti 
of the Federal Government involved $1-4 billion, and joint projects, $1-6 billion (Annual Report, p. 6). iilion, projects undies aig uae 


7 “We have paid particular regard to our expenditures on construction, because it is in this field where we anticipate the greatest competition between 


the defence program and other public and private expenditures. 


Examination of the estimates for the department of public works, transport, agriculture, 


and resources and development—our major non-defence spending departments in this field—reveals very | ducti i ir i 
( ‘ j ence c L E y large reductions in their constructio 
notwithstanding urgent needs for expenditure of this kind, following twenty years during which works have been postponed, first for ieee of funds, thee 


for war, and finally, in recent years because of shortages of materials and labour.” 


Debates, April 10, 1951, p. 1801. 


Budget address by the Minister of Finance, House of Commons 


8 For a detailed discussion of the Federal Government’s attitude towards both private and public investment, see Investment and Inflation, pp. 


161-193. 
98 George VI, Chap. 44. 
10 8 George VI, Chap. 46. 
8 George VI, Chap. 41. 


12 Disposal and Peacetime Use of Crown Plant Buildings, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa, 1948. 


13 Bncouragement to Industrial Expansion in Canada. 


7 ; via) : ' ees : ; 
Examples of such measures taken are: (a) tax concessions to mining and oil companies to encourage resources development; (b) allowance for capital 


outlay and additional current expenditures for scientific research as deduction for tax . j i j 
tl r , E purposes; (c) adjustment tt ; 
Se Sie Cage oC pe os see ie an pene or ae fiscal period a oe foEseRpiEA pene eres ES 
1 e, House of Commons Debates, June 26, , pp. 183); (f) removal of sales tax on machinery and a = 
ee fa) be ear Rae ones pros eel an ee firms, whether incorporated or not (Buleet pe ae ae ieee Finances 
use of ebates, October 12, , pp. = ; an a reduction of the corporate profit tax from 30 to 10 Q } 
He { uct OY ¢ o 10 per cent on profits up to $10,000 
ce increase to 33 per cent on profits in excess of $10,000 (Budget address by the Minister of Finance, House of Commons Debates, March 22, 1949, p. 


15 14 George VI, Chap. 6. In 1951 this Act was rseded ° j . ie ec 
ee ea cant nienend eres qeabo Bite da) Ses Defence Production Act (15 George VI, Chap. 4) and controls instituted under the 


16 Statement by the Minister of Resources and Development, House of Commons Debates, February 5, 1951, p. 69 


17 Statement by the Parli i ini i 
P.C. 150, January *o. ae iamentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance, House of Commons Debates, February 27, 1951, p. 743, and Order in Council 


18 Statement by the Minister of Resources and Development, House of Commons Debates, May 11, 1951, p. 2933 


19 Release by the Bank of Canada, February 22, 1951, and statement b ini i 
anada, ; s y the Minister of Finance, Hous ¢ ar 
*0 Budget address by the Minister of Finance, House of Commons Debates, April 10, 1951, p. 1810. ee a aan ae 


of depreciation with respect to all properties acquired 
after April 10, 1951, except in specified cases, for a 
period of three years following the taxation year in 
which the property was acquired.! 


Accompanying these endeavours to cut down unes- 
sential investment were measures to encourage the 
expansion of those types of investment that contribute 
directly to raising military strength or indirectly to 
increasing readiness for defence through expansion of 
strategic industries and services. A large defence con- 
struction program was undertaken by a newly created 
Crown company, Defence Construction Limited,? and 
private industry was encouraged to expand plant 
facilities contributing directly to defence production or 
of a defence-supporting type. Measures of encourage- 
ment include a doubling of depreciation rates,* direct 
capital assistance grants to expand production,‘ and a 
priority system to enable strategic industries to obtain 
scarce materials, equipment and tools.® 


Federal Capital Expenditures 


A distinction has been made above between direct 
Federal participation in public investment, and financial 
and other aids provided by the Canadian Government 
to encourage provincial and municipal government and 
private investment. Federal Government investment 
can also be classified according to administrative con- 
siderations and the purpose of the projects. Such a 
division takes into account the fact that some Federal 
investment projects are undertaken (a) by Government- 
owned Crown companies, boards and other agencies 
with varying degrees of independence, e.g., the Can- 
adian National Railways, the National Harbours Board, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Bank 
of Canada, (b) by Government-operated institutions 
and for Government-financed housing projects, e.g.: 
veterans’ hospitals and undertakings by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, and (c) by Government 
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departments. The advantage of such a classification— 
and this also applies to the fields of provincial and muni- 
cipal government investment—is that it makes it 
possible to arrive at various homogeneous aggregates of 
capital expenditures. One can obtain, for example, a 
combination of Federal Government institutional in- 
vestment and all other institutional investment, or of 
Federal Government housing expenditures and other 
types of residential investment. The data in Table 82 
in Part II provide information separately for these three 
types of Federal investment undertakings on the basis 
of both capital and repair and maintenance expendi- 
tures. 


Federal Government capital expenditures in 1950 
are estimated at $313 million. Of this, 55 per cent was 
spent by Government departments, 26 per cent by 
Government-owned enterprises and 19 per cent by 
Government-operated institutions and on _ housing. 
Departmental spending was more important in 1950 than 
it had been before the war (see Figure 46). In 1930, 
about 50 per cent of total Federal Government capital 
outlay was made by Government departments and the 
remainder by Government-owned enterprises. At that 
time hardly any direct expenditures were made on 
institutional and housing projects by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Such small outlay as was made, for example, 
on housing for Government employees is included in the 
figures of investment by Government departments. In 
1937, the high point of Federal capital outlay in the 
thirties, Government departments were responsible for 
only 44 per cent and Government-owned enterprises for 
the remaining 56 per cent. The reason for the large 
contributions made by Government-owned enterprises to 
Federal investment in this year is to be found in the 
substantial expenditures made by the Canadian National 
Railways and the coming into operation of such new 
Government agencies as the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Bank of 
Canada and the National Harbours Board® (see below). 


New Investment 


Federal Agency 1930 1937 1950 
$ Mill Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
IDV OS Ssb Ga coon + e000 onpGUoaeemes SoOoon a ouur 77-5 50 40-5 56 82-0 26 
SInctitutions sndstousingsiss:. cme. sk we eceta st. dele — — -- —- 58-2 19 
WDepartmMen tee tanejecr-svelsie o siekelsy ee iep ey okclolle eae ni 78-8 50 31-2 44 172-8 55 
Dioivens, Pos was at pe ks So Aare Boa Geman 156:3 100 71-7 100 313-0 100 


1 Orders in Council P.C. 1778, April 10, 1951 and P.C. 
April 10, 1951, pp. 1808-09; and statements by the Minister of Trade and Co 


pp. 4815-18. 


2 Statement by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, House of Commons 


3237, June 26, 1951; Budget address by the Minister of Finance, House of Commons Debates, 
mmerce, House of Commons Debates, April 12, 1951, pp. 1940-41 and June 28,1951, 


Debates, February 8, 1951, p. 180. 


i i i i h 22, 1951. 
3 Order in Council P.C. 816, February 13, 1951, and Order in Council P.C. 1484, Mare : ; ; 
4 $100 million for this and other defence expansion purposes included in Votes 77 and 681, Department of Defence Production, Estimates, 1951-52, 


5 Order in Council P.C. 2399, May 16, 1951. tn 
6 For an appraisal of the relative importance of Federal, provincia 
selected years, see pp. 18 ff. 


1 and municipal investment by government departments and all agencies for 
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NEW INVESTMENT AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, Bere bck 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES AND /7~. 

NST ( \ erga mares 
DEPARTMENTS, CANADA, 1926 -195l / \io a ; 


GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


On the whole, Federal Government investment ex- investment by the former group rose by 180 per cent 
penditures in the non-war period reviewed in this report and in the latter group by 75 per cent between 1926 
have risen and fallen as economic conditions changed. and 1929. In the ensuing period of depression, Govern- 
But since some of the larger capital projects required ment-owned enterprises cut their investment program 
more than one year for completion, the components of +o almost negligible proportions, recording a decline of 
Federal Government investment have not always 92 per cent between 1929 and 1933. Investment by 
conformed to the pattern of total private and public Government departments recorded a substantial but 
investment. For example, private investment reached less severe drop of 55 per cent (see below). Among the 
a peak in 1929 and turned downward in 1930. As to reasons for these different variations is the fact that 
Federal Government investment, capital outlay by Government-owned corporations are frequently guided 
Government-owned enterprises followed the trend of in their investment decisions by considerations similar 
private investment, that is, reaching a peak in 1929 to those which influence the business community in 
and declining thereafter. However, investment by formulating its capital expansion plans. On the other 
Government departments reached a peak one year later, hand, Government departments which administer speci- 
in 1930. In 1937 investment by Government-owned fic Government programs are guided by the terms of 
enterprises again followed the private investment reference of these programs. In the thirties, for example, 
pattern, while capital expenditures by Government one important aspect of Federal Government investment 
departments continued upward after 1937 and did not programming was the employment and income effects 
experience the slump in 1988 indicated for the private which such projects have on the economy as a whole 
investment field (see Table 82). (see Appendix C). In considering the substantial increase 

of investment outlay by Government departments from 

Capital outlay by Government-owned enterprises 1939 to 1950 shown below, it should be remembered that 
fluctuated more substantially than corresponding ex- the 1950 figure includes outlays for defence construction 
penditures by Government departments. For example, projects, which became more important in that year. 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


Federal Agency 
1926-1929 1929-1933 1933-1938 1938-1939 1939-1950 


Mnterprises. onan cart oe 0.) sa one Re ee ee +180 — 92 +257 — 8 +181 
Departmentstick x. divest Oho ot ine ee eee + 75 — 55 + 61 + 6 +287 
Mo bal aemastee cae ee son oe ee ee eee +131 — 79 +111 0 +324 


' Including outlays by the Federal Government on institutions and housing. 


Investment and Total Federal Expenditures 


The decreasing significance of direct capital ex- 
penditures as a factor in total Federal Government 
outlay has been emphasized earlier. This observation 
is borne out by the following data. New investment by 
the Federal Government through departments in 1950 
was more than five times as large in value terms as it 
had been in 1926. In relative importance capital outlay 
declined from 25 per cent to 19 per cent of total Federal 
expenditures on goods and services, and from 12 to 7 
per cent of total Federal outlay on both capital and cur- 
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rent account, that is, including transfer payments to 
other sectors of the economy. This same tendency is 
shown in the new investment and repair and maintenance 
totals which made up 34 and 16 per cent respectively 
of the 1926 expenditures for all goods and services, and 
on capital and current account, but which accounted for 
only 25 and 10 per cent of the corresponding totals for 
1950. Even the substantially increased Federal invest- 
ment expenditures, both new and repair and mainte- 
nance, are estimated to represent only 25 per cent of the 
total outlay on all goods and services in 1950, still 9 
per cent below the 1926 figure (see Figure 47). 


New Investment by Government 


New Investment and Repair and 
Maintenance by Government 


Depart t 
naa Departments 
Vent Per cent of | Per cent of Per cent of | Per cent of 
‘ Total Federal] Total Federal Total Federal] Total Federal 
Amount | Expenditure} Wxpenditure Amount | Expenditure] Expenditure 
$ Mill. on on Capital $ Mill. on on Capital 
Goods and | and Current Goods and | and Current 
Services Account Services Account 
ORG. sols Gj Al rd Rh: SOR Oe eR ane eee 33-5 25 12 45-5 34 16 
TB, osoeus db oben se Cesc ORY oe 78-8 42 22 98-7 53 28 
TOE ee ke: wes cloceice Seu erSES.cHEL Cree cae ae ae 31-2 19 7 45-4 28 10 
OES oo cost so cia 5 CSO 0 ROPE Cte en acne 135-7 20 8 184-7 27 10 
TED, oe. 85 66 te p-cenctthe oe ie eee eee 188-0 19 7 242-5 25 10 
~ FIGURE 47- INDEX 1935-39=100 
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New Investment and Repair and Maintenance 
Expenditures 


Federal repair and maintenance expenditures have 
followed the trends established by new investment outlay 
fairly closely in the period under review. Both increased 
by approximately three-quarters in the 1926-1929 
period, both declined by slightly more than one-half 
in the 1929-1933 era, new investment rose by 61 per 
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cent and repair and maintenance expenditures by 97 
per cent in the 1933-1938 interim. Between 1939 and 
1950 new investment increased by almost 300 per cent 
while repair and maintenance rose by over 200 per cent 
in the same period. Only in the short 1938-1939 interval 
did they move in opposite directions, with new invest- 
ment increasing by 6 per cent while repair and mainte- 
nance outlay shrank by 12 per cent (see Figure 48). 
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Federal Government Departments—Per cent Change 
Type of Expenditure 
1926-1929 1929-1933 1933-1938 1938-1939 1939-1950 
ING W LD VEStinien tol. ic ateauereale sleiepe tare ay ae erie a au emer poeta teeta + 75 — 55 + 61 + 6 _ +287 
Repairjand | Mainbenanceenment oe ore ace aac er yore eee + 78 = tts) + 97 = 512 +222 
Noto) Poach my ots Bec rues ot CHEN cons PASE EAR, Be SA eee + 76 — 55 + 70 0 +269 
. une 48 - INDEX 1935 -39=100 
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Investment Expenditures by Type 

Kixamination of Federal Government departmental 
capital outlay separated into construction, purchases of 
machinery and equipment, and resources development 
and conservation projects brings out two interesting 
observations: (1) there has been a shift from undertaking 
construction projects to greater outlay on resources 
development and conservation and on new machinery 
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and equipment; and (2) even within the construction 
field, greater importance is now being attached by the 
Federal Government to building projects ranging from 
hospitals to aircraft hangars, than to engineering 
projects such as canal building (see Figure 49). Engi- 
neering types of works are now of greater importance in 
provincial than in Federal Government investment 
(see p. 106). 


r 
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To illustrate: in 1930, 80 per cent of the Federal 
Government new investment outlay was for public 
works projects of a construction type. By 1948 these 
projects had declined to 61 per cent. At the same time 
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resources development and conservation expenditures 
rose in importance, from 9 to 16 per cent, and machinery 
and equipment purchases from 11 to 23 per cent (see 
below). 


Federal Government Departments 


1930 
Type of Expenditure yea — 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 

ED IICR VOLS erty trae ae ar rescacas srs, sesramtcneie ve « 81-1 80 30-3 62 93-6 61 
Resources Development and Conservation.......... 8-9 9 72 15 25-3 16 
Machinery cand sHgqtipment ts gars cro hes «s.cne saifaets «. 11-3 11 11-5 23 36-2 23 
Total New Investment and Repair and Mainten- 

DNCE Ae o cE BEIO Se OLA Oe O COR Ce eae 101-3 100 49-0 100 155-1 100 


1 The phrase ‘Public Works”’ is used to denote both construction expenditures and planning and supervisory outlay associated with the execution 


of public works. 
2 Including duplications (see Table 87). 


Construction projects currently undertaken by the 
Federal Government cover many types of building and 
engineering works. Federal buildings include such pro- 
jects as the construction of post offices, postal terminals 
in larger cities, buildings for customs and immigration, 
experimental farm buildings, airport buildings, research 
and laboratory buildings, barracks, housing for married 
service personnel, hospitals, schools, and a great variety 
of general purpose departmental buildings. Engineering 
projects include certain roads and bridges under Federal 
jurisdiction, runways and airports, defence installations, 
and harbour works such as wharves, piers, breakwaters, 
and the dredging and improving of navigable waters. 


Federal outlay in the resources development and con- 
servation field covers a wide variety of projects and 
services such as mineral exploration, investigations and 
development; geological and topographical surveys; land 
reclamation, protection and development; irrigation and 
water conservation; air photography and mapping; 
forest conservation and development; laboratory re- 
search; road building to open up new territory or for 
mining or logging purposes; fish patrol and protection; 
fur conservation, etc. The transfer of jurisdiction over 
natural resources to the western provinces in 1930 
reduced direct Federal responsibilities in this field. 
However, an expanded program in the National Parks 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and the 
undertaking of several large-scale projects such as soil 
and water conservation and storage works under the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, the protection of the 
forests on the eastern slopes of the Rockies, the reclama- 
tion and rehabilitation of the Maritime marshlands, 


and flood control in the Fraser Valley have been respon- 
sible for new large outlays made on projects related to 
Canadian resources development and conservation. 


The fairly substantial expenditures on machinery 
and equipment stem from the varied nature of Federal 
responsibilities. Among the government-owned enter- 
prises, the railways purchase locomotives, rolling stock 
of all kinds, machine shop equipment, etc., the National 
Harbours Board. buys cranes and other loading equip- 
ment, elevator equipment, tractors, small vessels, etc., 
while the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation makes 
large expenditures for radio and communications equip- 
ment. The government-operated hospitals for veterans 
and for Indians require a large quantity of hospital and 
scientific equipment. The purchases by Government _ 
departments of machinery and equipment include float- 
ing equipment such as dredges, scows, tugs and scientific 
vessels, road construction machinery, motor vehicles, 
marine and airfield equipment, radio and telephone 
equipment, laboratory and scientific equipment, etc. 


The large Federal expenditures on the creation and 
maintenance of a national transportation system up until 
1930, as indicated above, weighted the scale heavily in 
favour of the engineering rather than the building type 
of construction. Since the completion of the Welland 
Canal the Federal Government has concentrated less 
on engineering works, and the construction and mainte- 
nance of its buildings have been absorbing a larger part 
of its investment expenditures. Thus, while engineering 
projects accounted for 76 per cent of the total construc- 
tion expenditures in 1930, only 52 per cent was devoted 
to this type of construction work in 1950 (see below). 
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New and Repair and Maintenance Construction—Federal Govern- 


ment Departments 


Type of Construction 1930 1937 1950 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
Building iieecg ese se eee nee acne 19-6 24 11-5 38 81-3 48 
Engineering. ...0... 0. see esos ens tee bene ee eee 61-1 76 18-4 62 88-2 52 
Totals (ac: eee eer taeiair: 80-7 100 29-9 100 169-5 100 


Federal Investment Expenditures by Province 


Federal investment outlay per capita varies widely 
from province to province and from year to year for 
individual provinces. On the whole, such variations in 
per capita expenditures as are apparent reflect to some 
extent the different responsibilities which the Federal 
Government exercises in the various economic regions in 
Canada. There are certain large expenditures required 
annually in some provinces because of their geographical 
position. The high per capita outlay consistently shown 
for the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia is due 
in part to the need for large expenditures on maritime 
works, i.e, docks, breakwaters, piers, dredging and 
channel deepening, harbour facilities and aids to navi- 
gation. Together with the relatively small population 
in these areas this gives rise to a high per capita rate. 
Similarly, the continuing expenditure of sizeable sums 
on the inland canal system and the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes shipping route is an important factor in main- 
taining a usually high per capita outlay for both Quebec 
and Ontario in spite of their large populations. 


The fluctuations that occur from year to year in the 
per capita outlay for individual provinces are often due 
to expenditures on a single large project. For example, 
the high per capita outlay for Manitoba in 1930 was 
largely due to the construction of the Hudson Bay 
Railway. Similarly, in more recent years the large 
expenditures in Alberta under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act and for major irrigation and water 
conservation projects tend to keep up the per capita 
expenditures in that province. The Ontario level is 
affected by the size of the public building program under- 
taken in Ottawa, although these facilities. serve the 
country as a whole. Other large outlays for special pur- 
poses, whether casual or of a continuing nature, affect 
the per capita outlay. Civilian airport development, large 
defence construction works, new public buildings, etc., 
will raise notably in a given year the provincial per capita 
outlay in the region of their implementation, especially 
if the population is small. For example, an expenditure 
of over $400,000 on the Summerside airport in 1948 
was largely responsible for giving Prince Edward Island, 
with its small population, the highest per capita expendi- 
ture in 1948. Because of this variability, per capita 
figures of Federal Government investment on a provin- 
cial basis must be interpreted with full regard for the 


detailed responsibilities which underlie annual expendi- 
tures. 


Summary data on a per capita basis by province 
for 1937 and 1948 are shown below in tabular form. 
With the above qualifications, Nova Scotia was the 
leading province in 1937, followed by British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Alberta, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 
descending order, with outlay per person dropping from 
$8.38 to $1.40. The per capita expenditure for all of 


Canada was $4.11 in the year 1937 and rose to $11.04 ~ 


in 1948 with Prince Edward Island having the highest 
provincial per capita outlay of $26.88 and Saskatchewan 
with $4.68 the lowest. 


Per Capita New Invest- 
ment and Repair and 
Maintenance—Govern- 


Province ment Departments— 
Dollars 

1937 1948 

Prnceyidwardalsland. seneate tee 6-45 26-88 
NOVAS COU mannesiea:seeee ens Sin te eentens 8-38 22-52 
INew (Brunswickimees ert eemeerne 3-89 17-69 
Quebec? se 2s. 1 eT aoe 4-23 5-64 
Oita riOLe Pies a ese oe eee 3-41 8-45 
Manitobals ae bein access no ok eae 1-40 15-32 
Saskatehe wan seuss oe cee senator 3:04 4-68 
Al bettattaeen esse ee emer 3-81 21-81 
Britishs Columbia. 2a: eee eee eee 7-85 22-39 
AUR rovinGestam saber erence 4-11 11-04 


1 Includes Northwest Territories. 
2 Includes Yukon. 
3 Excludes Newfoundland. 


In dollar terms Ontario, Quebec and British Colum- 
bia, the three provinces with the largest population, are 
usually in the first three places, followed by Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Prince Edward Island. In 1948, when the per 
capita expenditure for Prince Edward Island was the 
largest of any province, the outlay in dollars of 2-5 
million was the smallest (see below). 


Hera Thee ¥ 
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New Investment and Repair and Maintenance—Government Departments 


Province 


1930 1937 1948 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. _ Per cent 

nincesh cyan dalsl aie emmy seis tc ane c tcs cu oe 0-6 1 0-6 1 2-5 2 
ING Va OCOULLEIm Tena ie Nic schists hans ok ores hee s 5:7 6 4-6 10 14:3 10 
INE WADIUNG WACKern ya eee eiNG So ett swe sos Se Sse Pes 4-4 4 1-7 4 8-9 6 
Rhee cammmamma ites. ct EAI... 16-0 16 13-3 29 21-4 15 
Ontario ATTA Reet MASS Ne eee sidan dea ween 42-5 43 12-4 28 36-3 26 
IMFara ito banepe seyret nee ierne Ns BON Nahe ie daleits 8-3 8 1-0 2 11-6 8 
Ska CHE WADE ey erat ys cables td Meese cto shaaivs «cates 5-5 6 2-8 6 4-0 3 
ABS oa doo odes Bee OBS Boon One ee 5-3 5 3-0 it 18-8 13 
Tare NCW Dm One See cana neces ts Hee ea ae 10-4 11 6-0 13 24-4 17 

PAIIEEROVAINCESt ite ina e Gh ars Goce as od ous 98-7 100 45-4 100 142-2 100 


1 Includes Northwest Territories. 
2 Includes Yukon. 
3 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Detailed Information on Federal Public 
Investment 


More detailed information on the role of Federal 
Government public investment, including data on public 


SECTION 8. 


EProvincial Participation in Public Investment 


Provincial governments, according to the constitu- 
tional division of responsibilities, have jurisdiction, 
broadly speaking, over “local works and undertakings.” 
Consequently expenditures by provincial governments 
on the expansion and maintenance of public facilities 
are made in the main on two broad groups of investment 
projects: (a) the development, protection and conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and (b) works required for the 
provision of provincial public services of various kinds. 

Investment expenditures on natural resources devel- 
opment, protection and conservation are made in such 
fields as forests, water systems, lands, minerals and 
natural gas. Related capital undertakings include 
expenditures on the development of tourist trade and 
on surveys, research and experimentation which con- 
tribute to greater knowledge of the existence and use 
of natural resources. 

Capital and repair and maintenance expenditures on 
works required for the performance of public services 
provided by provincial governments or their agencies 
are made on transportation, communications, health, 
and educational and other public services provided 
through government departments, and on electric power 
facilities. Many service functions of a local nature falling 
within the jurisdiction of provincial governments are 
carried out by municipal and other organized units such 
as improvement districts (see Section 9). 


1 In some cases, however, provincial govern 


works by types, on resources development and conserva- 
tion, and on machinery and equipment purchases, 
together with data on repair and maintenance expendi- 
tures, for the years 1926 to 1951 will be found in Tables 
82 to 89 in Part II. 


INVESTMENT BY PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Public investment projects undertaken by provin- 
cial governments and their agencies may also be classified 
on an administrative basis, i.e., according to the type 
of public body which is actually responsible for the 
execution of the projects. Three types of agencies are 
involved: (a) government-owned enterprises, mainly 
public utilities; (b) government-operated institutions, 
mainly hospitals; and (c) government departments which 
carry out the ordinary administrative responsibilities 
of provincial governments. In this study separate 
estimates of investment, repair and maintenance ex- 
penditures by provincial governments are provided on 
a functional as well as an administrative basis. The data 
analyzed below refer to the aggregate investment ex- 
penditures made by provincial governments and their 
agencies. They therefore include expenditure of grants 
received, for example, from the Federal Government, and 
exclude payments made to other bodies, e.g., capital 
subsidies to municipalities. 


Changing Role of Provincial Governments 


Before World War I provincial governments played 
a comparatively minor role in public investment.! In 
the field of transportation and communication the major 
projects either had been undertaken directly by the 
Federal Government or received material assistance from 
it. Large projects of this type included the development 
of railways, canals and shipping facilities. With regard 


ments initiated or helped to finance fairly important projects in this early period. Examples are the 


Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and provincial telephone systems on the Prairies. 
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to local roads and public buildings, a great deal of the 
work was carried out by municipalities. Standards of 
such projects varied greatly depending on local needs 
and financial resources. 


Three factors contributed to increasing participation 
by provincial governments in the public investment field 
after World War I. First, the development of motor 
transportation and, associated with it, the growth of inter- 
community trade and tourist traffic called for a well laid 
out network of provincial highways and roads of high 
standards. Secondly, the growing process of urbanization 
and industrialization called for large public utility 
facilities, e.g., electric power, telephones, etc., the estab- 
lishment of which was frequently beyond the means of 
individual municipalities. A large part of the public 
utility development was carried out by private groups. 
Some of it was undertaken by provincial governments, 
the notable examples being the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission and provincially operated telephone 
systems in the Prairie region. . Thirdly, after the first 
half-century of Canadian Confederation most of the 
easily accessible land had been settled and further 
development of the country, particularly the northland, 
required heavy capital outlay in the form of roads, 
colonization efforts, etc. At the same time, in response 
to public demand, provincial governments began to place 
greater emphasis on the development and conservation 
of natural resources within provincial boundaries which 
would be complementary to the industrial and commer- 
cial expansion so greatly accelerated by the events of 


World War I. 


In short, in the last four decades provincial govern- 
ments have played an increasingly important role in 
helping to raise the productive capacity of the Canadian 
economy. The most notable fields of endeavour have 


been highways, public utilities and natural resources 
development and conservation. More recently health 
and community facilities have also become important. 


The changing role of provincial government invest- 
ment is indicated by its rising contribution to total 
public investment. On the basis of capital outlay made 
by provincial government departments, that is, ex- 
cluding public utilities and institutions, the provincial 
share of total public capital expenditures increased from 
33 per cent in 1926 to 40 per cent in 1930 and 66 per 
cent in 1937, the highest contribution on record. With 
the outbreak of World War II provincial capital outlay 
declined in relative importance as the Federal Govern- 
ment embarked on a large-scale military and industrial 
expansion program. With the end of World War II 
Federal Government investment expenditures in turn 
declined in relative importance and provincial invest- 
ment became more significant in total public invest- 
ment. By 1948 provincial government departments 
were responsible for about one-half of total public 
investment, with the Federal Government and the 
municipalities each being responsible for one-quarter. 
In 1950, as the result of increased capital outlay 
associated with defence, Federal public investment rose 
again in relative terms, as the data below show. 


Considering broad changes over the last two decades 
and including capital outlay by all government agencies, 
(i.e., government-owned enterprises, government-opera- 
ted institutions and housing) and government depart- 
ments, provincial government investment has risen in 
importance from 31 per cent in 1930 to 41 per cent in 
1950. Municipal governments have about maintained 
their relative position and the Federal Government’s 
share has declined somewhat in spite of the 1950 in- 
crease of capital expenditures associated with defence. 


New Investment—Per cent Distribution 


1926 1930 1937 1948 1950 
Governments 
Govern- Govern- Govern- Govern- Govern- 
ment All ment All ment All ment All ment All 
Depart- | Agencies | Depart- | Agencies | Depart- | Agencies | Depart- | Agencies | Depart- | Agencies 
ments ments ments ments ments 
Federale. fee 38 42 41 43 18 29 25 33 36 32 
Provincial: .. 4.6: Bo 24 40 31 66 52 50 41 40 41 
Municipal........ 29 34 19 26 16 19 ss 26 24 27 
Rotana sees 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Investment Projects Receiving Federal Assistance 


Since the estimates of provincial government invest- 
ment appraised in this chapter include Federal Govern- 
ment capital grants, a brief statement of the character 
of these grants may be helpful. As provincial govern- 
ments were called upon in the last several decades to 
embark on large developmental programs, they found 
that their financial resources were not always adequate 


to proceed with urgent and desirable capital facilities 
required to keep pace with the rate of economic growth 
in their respective regions. As a result, provincial 
governments turned to the Canadian Government for 
financial assistance on a basis different from the annual 
Federal subsidies granted to them under the terms of 
the union. 

Requests for Federal aid to provincial works and 
development projects have been met by the Federal 


Government by grants-in-aid which have varied over 
the last several decades in extent and in the type of 
arrangement. Broadly speaking, financial assistance has 
been provided by the Federal Government along three 
lines: 


(a) for projects which were national in scope and 
which would benefit the economy as a whole, 
e.g., the Trans-Canada Highway and _ hospital 
construction; 


(b) for projects which were necessitated by a national 
emergency, e.g., contributions to relief works in 
the depressed thirties and grants following flood 
and fire disasters (the Fraser and Red River 
floods and the Rimouski and Cabano fires in the 
post-World War II period); 


(c) for projects which were of special regional 
developmental character or of an interprovincial 
type and which provincial governments found 
it beyond their means to finance, e.g. certain 
irrigation and water conservation projects on the 
Prairies, the Maritime Marshlands Reclamation 
Project and the Le Pas—Flin Flon mining 


road in Manitoba. 


The actual execution and supervision of such pro- 
jects was undertaken by provincial governments, with 
the Federal Government agreeing with provincial author- 
ities about the standard of performance and reserving 
to itself the right of inspection and audit. This was the 
case, for example, in some of the relief works and tourist 
highway and mining road projects before the war, and 
with regard to the Trans-Canada Highway, construction 
of hospitals and the forest protection and development 
program in recent years. In some instances in which 
the Federal Government had machinery in existence 
in the field, public investment projects were undertaken 
by Federal Government agencies with provincial 
participation. Examples of this are the joint housing 
projects under Section 35 of the National Housing 
Act, 1944. 


Financial participation by the federal Government 
in provincial projects consisted primarily of capital 
cost contributions limited in amount and period covered 
at the time agreements were concluded. Only rarely 
did the Federal Government contribute to operating 
costs. 


While some sporadic conditional grants were made to 
provincial governments for public projects before 1919, 
continuing assistance dates from the passage of the 
Canada Highways Act in that year. This Act remained 
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in force until April 1, 1928, and under it close to $20 
million of Federal funds were paid out to provincial 
governments to assist them in the development of a 
highway network of high standards. In 1929 the first 
Federal grant was made to assist in the construction of 
tourist highways! and since then a wide variety of 
highways, mostly related to resources development (i.e., 
mining roads, colonization roads, logging roads and roads 
to open up undeveloped areas), have received Federal 
assistance. Some of these roads qualified for Federal aid 
under the various Unemployment Relief Acts of 1930 
to 1940 (see Appendix C), while many others were 
financed in part with Federal funds under special 
agreements. The most important post-war development 
in this field was the passing of the Trans-Canada High- 
way Act in 1949,? which provided up to $150 million of 
Federal funds to the provinces over a period of seven 
years for a national coast-to-coast highway. 


In recent years a number of Federal grants for land 
protection, reclamation and development have been 
made available to the provincial authorities both by 
special Acts of Parliament and by individual appropria- 
tions in the annual Federal estimates. Grants have been 
made under the Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Con- 
servation? and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation 
Acts‘ and under special appropriations such as those for 
major irrigation and water storage projects in the Prairie 
Provinces, land protection, reclamation and develop- 
ment in British Columbia and a general vote for the 
protection, reclamation, clearing and settlement of new 
lands. 


Some Federal grants were made to assist flood control 
work under the relief measures adopted in the thirties 
(see Appendix C). More recently the Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed to the Fraser Valley Dyking 
Scheme and to the Red River and Upper Thames flood 
control projects. 


For a number of years Federal authorities have co- 
operated with provincial governments in forest pest 
control and fire protection. The Canada Forestry Act 
of 1949° has greatly extended the fields in which Federal 
and provincial governments can co-operate in the con- 
servation and development of forest land in Canada.°® 


Federal grants to the provinces to provide adequate 
hospital accommodation and health services were 
introduced in 1948 and are continuing. Grants for the 
construction of new hospital accommodation are paid 
to the provinces which in turn must at least match the 
Federal contribution. Federal grants are not to exceed 
one-third of the total cost.’ 


1 is wa h ial agreement between the Federal Government and the British Columbia Government with the former agreeing to 
build pa ons Se ee he Pacic coast and Banff and other park areas and the latter undertaking to complete the remaining link of the 


system. 
213 George VI, Chap. 40. 
311 George VI, Chap. 59 (1947). 
411-12 George VI, Chap. 61 (1948). 
513 George VI, Chap. 8. 


- s E : " 9 firs yards a national forestry program two cost-sharing arrange- 

e , 1951 the Minister of Resources and Development announced as a first step towards a nation Ty 
eS governments: (1) a 50 per cent Federal contribution to complete provincial forest inventories; and (2) a 25 per cent Federal con- 
tribution to the cost of reasonable programs of reforesting provincial Crown lands, provided the amount expended each year by the provincial govern- 


ments is not less than the average expenditure of the last three years. 


7 Statement by the Prime Minister, House of Commons Debates, May 14, 1948, p. 3934. 


Report 1950-1951. 


House of Commons Debates, May 2, 1951, pp. 2603-4. 


See also Department of National Health and Welfare Annual 
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An amendment to the National Housing Act of 1944 
dated December 10, 1949! has made it possible for the 
Federal and provincial governments to undertake joint 
housing and urban land development projects with the 
Federal Government agreeing to pay 75 per cent of the 
capital costs and the participating provinces (or their 
agents) paying the remaining 25 per cent. Profits and 
losses from such joint undertakings would be shared in 
the same proportions. 


On the whole, Federal Government financial par- 
ticipation in provincial investment and development 
projects has varied significantly both in form and in 
extent over the last three decades, but the principle of 
participation on national grounds has become well 
established in this period. 


Investment and Government Expenditures 


The increased outlay for various public services and 
rising welfare payments by provincial governments re- 
sulted in these governments spending proportionately 
less on capital projects in the post-war period than they 
did in the thirties. If repair and maintenance outlay 
is added, spending was of similar proportion as in the 
twenties (see Figure 50). New investment by provincial 
government departments in 1950 comprised about one- 
third of all expenditures on goods and services by pro- 
vincial governments and something like one-fifth of 
total provincial government expenditures on current 
and capital account, including transfer payments. In 
the peak year of the thirties, 1937, the comparable pro- 
portions were about one-half and one-third (see below). 


New Investment by Government 


New Investment and Repair and Maintenance 


Departments by Government Departments 
Per cent of | Per cent of Per cent of | Per cent of 
Y. Total Total Total Total 
ear Bik: Bier: bere aaa 
foes Provincial Provincial 3 Provincial Provincial 
Me Expenditures | Expenditures ga Expenditures | Expenditures 
$ Mill. on on Capital and $ ; on on Capital and 
Goods and Current Goods and Current 
Services Account Services Account 
1926;;.... See eee eee ernie 28-1 27 18 49-1 47 3l 
4930)... ic ee ee eae eee 77-1 42 30 112-2 61 43 
LOST cain i, Scones ee ae ata nee 112-0 49 31 146-4 64 41 
POSS oe eee pe Sea Pee ee 198:3 40 26 271-9 54 35 
TODO cok coreqneeas ON aE ane ce ee ee Pe 188-2 32 20 275-6 47 29), 
= r - FIGURE 50- INDEX 1935-39 =100 
NEW INVESTMENT, REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE AND 400 
EXPENDITURES ON OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES, y 
7 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, CANADA, va 
300 
1926-195] VA 


OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 


EXPENDITURES ON 


/00 4 
NEW INVESTMENT 
‘\_Repaim AND MAINTENANCE 
| | L { it 1 | { Jt 1 | ! ! i! i 
+ > > : > a 5 E ; sf ! sh ! 1 aii n ° 
1926-27, 26 29. 30) “31 "32. 33 434 “35 °36 37 °9%3e 739" 240 “Ale 74i2u AS) “aan sn e460 ae Be OM SONOS! 


113 George VI, Chap. 30. 
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These data shed some light on two aspects of provin- 
cial public investment experience. First, a great deal of 
importance was attached to the employment effect of 
public investment expenditures in the thirties, when 
unemployment was high and incomes were generally 
low. With Federal Government assistance provincial 
relief works expenditures soared! and were finally merged 
with other investment projects financed in various ways. 
The end result was that provincial government capital 
expenditures including repair and maintenance made 
up almost two-thirds of provincial government expendi- 
tures on goods and services in 1937. 


Secondly, supply shortages made a rapid increase in 
provincial public investment expenditures difficult 
immediately following World War II, but this difficulty 
was less of a hindrance to the expansion of public services 
and of transfer payments for social and welfare purposes. 
As a result these expenditures rose more rapidly in this 
period than did capital outlay. By 1950, as the pres- 
sure for larger expenditures for public projects and 
resources development increased and the supply situ- 
ation—at least early in the year—appeared to have 
improved, arrangements were made for expanding capital 
programs. However, with a deterioration of the inter- 
national outlook in mid-1950 and a tightening supply 
situation the period of completion of some of the projects 
under way was extended, while in other cases projects 
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not already under way were postponed. As a result, 
provincial capital expenditures by government depart- 
ments in 1950 did not exceed those of 1948. 


Investment Expenditures by Different Agencies 


It is frequently not realized that less than one-half 
of provincial public investment expenditures are made 
through government departments. The bulk of capital 
outlay is made through provincial government-owned 
enterprises, of which publicly owned hydro systems are 
the most important. In 1950, for example, provincial 
government-owned enterprises contributed an estimated 
50 per cent to total provincial new investment, provin- 
cially operated institutions, mainly hospitals, 4 per cent 
and departmental outlays, the remaining 46 per cent. 


The growing importance of provincial government 
enterprises is indicated by the fact that they contributed 
only 27 per cent in 1930 and 10 per cent in 1937, as 
against 50 per cent in 1950. The data are also indicative 
of the difficulties that existed in the thirties in expanding 
significantly investment expenditures by provincially 
owned enterprises, and the need therefore to rely to a 
large extent on direct government public projects to 
cope with unemployment problems as they were faced 
in that decade. After World War II, however, when 
emphasis was on business expansion, government-owned 
enterprises became more important and departmental 
programs were given lesser priority (see below). 


New Investment 
Provincial Agency 1930 1937 1950 
$ Mill. Per cent - $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
HN CENDRISeSeeep eee Matic ete Grats <a>, war's ose at apeter saab 0 & 30-3 27 13:5 10 203-0 50 
TEMS EL ELL TNS wee Maha ocala Pastueilsitsas wtyeuey Sinan siaknioie isles one 4-8 4 4-5 4 18-5 4 
IOYSTOIAN CYS AUCH, 6 n095 a. clo SIRO er ciceorots PLIERS Sa reo icons c Uepei 69 112-0 86 188-2 46 
ABLSTIEN IS. =, Screens RSA eee eae Ree 112-2 100 130-0 100 409-7 100 


Over the last twenty-five years capital outlay by 
publicly owned enterprises has tended to fluctuate more 
substantially than direct government investment (see 
Figure 51). This is true both in the upswing phase of the 
twenties and the forties and the downswing phase of 


the thirties. The late thirties are an exception, mainly 
because of the combined relief and general works pro- 
gram which reached comparatively high levels in 1937 
(see below). 


Provincial Agency 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


1926-1930 1930-1933 1933-1937 1937-1939 1939-1950 

i 186 — 86 +207 + 7 +1,300 
LEMCOUDLISC SMe I eer ites ie in Sickcen eae seem ae 

Pcie Lae SE 2 sales coc! WAL are ee ets ote ac RO meee rence +140 — 63 +181 — 2 + 320 

‘DYFOPTPIAS MIE, oo. of Coord madre Ho bingntre Ooo amehe cD Dr pmEE teenie +174 — 64 +303 — 35 + 159 

CTR Hat haere emcees rite, tes tS Mn a Guat glaranpa als +176 — 70 +285 — 30 + 348 


1 For a summary of the extent and the role of relief works in Canada see Appendix C. 
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=FIGURE 51 = 


NEW INVESTMENT AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE , 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES, 
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GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


New Investment and Repair and Maintenance 


As in most other sectors, new investment by provin- 
cial governments has fluctuated more substantially than 
repair and maintenance outlay (see Figure 52). Provin- 
cial governments have found it easier to postpone new 
projects than the maintenance and repair of existing 
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structures and installations. Further, in the thirties, 
when for most years great emphasis was placed on the 
employment-creating effects of investment expenditures, 
repair and maintenance outlay with its greater labour 
content per dollar spent was in a preferred category. 
This applies particularly to such projects as highways 
and forestry maintenance (see below). 


Type of Expenditure 


Provincial Government Departments—Per cent Change 


1926-1930 1930-1933 1933-1937 - | 1937-1939 1939-1950 
INGWalnvestinent aero arte testi nesta teen cm remy note ee area eee +174 — 64 +303 — 35 +159 
RepairrandaMigin tenance arkay scree eae ch tee eee erase ae ee + 67 — 45 | -+ 78 + 13 +125 
“AMOS fr Fasseeey is Bs pay ANE) sate Rene REO! 52 MERWE GE RDA» Siem NR en +129 — 58 +211 — 24 +147 

- FIGURE 52 - INDEX 1935-39=100 | 
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Investment Expenditures by Type 


It has been emphasized earlier that one of the three 
reasons for the increased importance of provincial public 
investment in total public investment has been the 
growing concern of provincial governments with the 
development, conservation and protection of natural 
resources. This interest has led to increased expenditures 
on natural resources over the last several decades. For 
example, outlay in 1948 was of the order of $28 million, 
about twice what it had been in 1930, the pre-war peak. 
These increases have not necessarily been in line with 
rising provincial government expenditures of all types. 
By 1948, the year for which the last complete figures are 
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available, expenditures on resources development and 
conservation comprised only 10 per cent of total new 
investment and repair and maintenance outlay by 
provincial governments. This proportion is slightly less 
than the 12 per cent indicated for 1930, and is about the 
same ratio as prevailed in 1937. 


Provincial expenditures on machinery and equipment 
are of minor importance, varying between 5 and 8 per 
cent of new investment and repair and maintenance 
outlay. Over the last 25 years construction has been 
responsible for over four-fifths of total provincial public 
investment (see below). 


Provincial Government Departments 
Type of Expenditure 1930 1937 1948 
$ Mill Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill Per cent 
TALON \WOE SSE oc ope cicac Mee OR Rn eee ae 97-1 81 133-7 86 242-7 82 
Resources Development and Conservation.......... 13-8 12 14-6 9 28-0 10 
Machinery and Equipment....................... 7-9 7 7-6 5 24-3 8 
Total New Investment and Repair and Maintenance. ? 118-8 100 155-9 100 295-0 100 


1 The phrase “Public Works” is used to denote both construction expenditures and planning and supervisory outlay associated with the execution 


of public works. 
2 Including duplications (see Table 95). 


The 88 to 95 per cent of construction expenditure for 
engineering reflects the preponderance of highway, road 
and bridge construction. Only some 5 to 12 per cent 
of total construction expenditures are made for public 


buildings (see below). On the whole expenditures on 
engineering construction have fluctuated more than out- 
lay on building construction (see Figure 53). 


New and Repair and Maintenance Construction—Provincial Government 


Departments 
Type of Construction 1930 1937 1950 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
Building eee oc ear tanettints Las Sires cers ann saree ees 10-7 12 6-1 5 20-8 9 
HUNG AM COLIN hae craic ois sisters sich ia (0 6! sialic te once. 2 subse 82-2 88 123-4 95 209-7 91 
PTigtalbperepegN tt ch oes ois tae arora eos chy 92-9 100 129-5 100 230-5 100 


In every province, the new investment programs in 
recent years have emphasized the building of roads and 
bridges. Large outlays for this purpose have provided 
such motor roads as Ontario’s four-lane Queen Elizabeth 
highway, Nova Scotia’s scenic Cabot Trail, and the 
newly opened Hope-Princeton Highway in British Col- 
umbia. These are but a few of the countless roads that 
have been built all across the country, some to link the 
larger cities, others to give easier access to the smaller 
towns and villages and still others to aid in opening up 
the northland. As an adjunct to extensive highway 
construction a large bridge building program was also 
undertaken, particularly in Quebec where the necessity of 
bridging the St. Lawrence has called for substantial 
expenditures on bridges at such points as Quebec and 
Montreal. 


88442—8 


While the major share of new investment has been 
accounted for by the various highway programs, provin- 
cial governments have also expended large sums on a 
great variety of other public projects. Some undertakings 
such as a cold storage plant in Prince Edward Island and 
bait depots in Newfoundland have been built in con- 
nection with the Federal Government’s endeavour to 
encourage and assist primary industries. The task of 
protecting and developing natural resources has involved 
large outlay on items like fire towers and forest fire- 
fighting equipment in nearly all provinces. The tourist 
trade has been encouraged by such projects as the build- 
ing of a bungalow hotel in Nova Scotia. In addition the 
provincial governments have had to make large capital 
outlays in connection with maintaining essential ser- 
vices, e.g., administrative buildings and court houses. 
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The provincial governments have also taken a leading Nova Scotia and Quebee, hydro developments in Ontario 
part in the extension of public utilities andin the provision and British Columbia and the provision of telephone ser- 
of institutional facilities. Major undertakings in these vice on the Prairies. Expenditures of this nature are in- 
lines would include the building of cottage hospitals in cluded in the categories of government-owned enterprises 
Newfoundland, the establishment of technical schools in and government-operated institutions (see pp. 76 and.95). 


INDEX 1935-39 =100 
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Resources Development and Conservation—Thousands of Dollars 
Type of Expenditure 


1926 1930 1933 1937 1948 
Forestry 
Rerest provectiOnweces..a-h olen crebi temas a Gals Tee once 2,922 5,642 2,920 5,493 7,800 
Administrative expenses (including grazing lands)............ 667 1,585 17282 1,210 5,900 
Rescarchrandsrelorestation. wa seiere ie aie eine seine 279 658 357 549 2,400 
Parksrand- roads to parks sscn ear remus ae tein toe Mere 90 201 163 523 400 
Sub-total: tah 2 ter See eee 3,958 8,086 » 4,722 OED 16,500 
Minerals 
Mineral survey and development....................000000: 120 355 123 251 -1 
Mining roadsrand tras tease ee eerie tc nasesas eee oy eae 414 231 203 2,145 —1 
Dubsto balers cece chemere sco pNste cee a cual ene eee eee 534 586 326 2,396 1,200 
Land 
Drainageand inrica tionhe eerste eer eee eee eee 324 964 648 873 4,000 
Wand clearing: tae... 5 aria crs a ee eck ee ET ee 59 543 563 914 600 
Doilsurveysi wee eh ens Sores oe nae ee en 10 4 3 5 20 
Stb=totali pete od ac ee hel nee NC Ae te 393 Iyolt 1,214 1,792 4,620 
Water Resources 
Power surveys and administrative expenses......:........... 97 27 67 64 800 
MPWciteriSbONage swaths ea sae eine ee ed eee ee 281 434 210 255 400 
Sub-tota ke. ership eo ae eee ene ya val ere Fee 378 461 277 319 1,200 
Game and Fish 
Camemandatshyototec tion mere ate eet eee enn 546 1,289 890 1,064 1,400 
Game sandbfishidevelopment.aem pee eee eee ene 175 497 _ 3826 439 900 
SUD =COtAl ate: ata, Beatinn eran sir sey eee meee ee ae 721 1,786 1,216 1,503 2,300 
IS UUCUSK OMG MIIVUCTILOTIC San erent ee a en ee 779 1,207 392 785 1,100 
DA ISCOONED ILS Snare EN wth sets id ah, Lan Gh ghee ere 175 134 12 73 1,000 
ALO Gall nereinc Meta, meh Semi aco ama” Ae 6,938 13,771 8,159 14,648 27,920 


1 Breakdown not available. 


Resources development expenditures cover a great 
variety of projects and services. As the preceding 
table shows, provincial government services include 
forest ranging, fish and game protection, and surveying. 
In addition, various developmental projects are under- 
taken such as mining roads and trails, drainage, irriga- 
tion and reclamation. Between 1926 and 1930 the total 
outlay on conservation and development of natural 
resources was almost doubled, but declining revenues in 
the early thirties made it necessary for a number of 
provinces to economize. Maintenance services were 
sharply curtailed and special developmental projects 
initiated during the late twenties were virtually aban- 
doned. It was not until 1937 that outlays exceeded the 
level reached in 1930, but generally speaking the bulk 
of these expenditures was for conservation work under- 
taken specifically to provide employment opportunities. 
The most substantial expansion in resources develop- 
ment took place after 1945. By 1948 outlay of this 
type was almost twice what it had been in 1937, but since 
costs had also risen substantially over this period there 
was little increase in terms of volume of services per- 
formed and new projects undertaken. While this appears 
to be the situation in overall terms, conservation services 
in certain fields and in some provinces have risen notably 
above pre-war levels. The bulk of resources development 
expenditures has been made by three provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, together accounting for 
between 75 and 80 per cent of total outlay in recent years. 
For most of the period British Columbia has led on a per 
capita basis. 


Investment Expenditures by Province 


The fact that expansion and maintenance of public 
facilities falls more heavily on some of the less densely 
populated areas is indicated by the fact that such 
provinces as Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia may spend 
nearly twice as much per capita on the provision of 
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public facilities as Ontario and Quebec. The two latter 
provinces, although they maintain high standards of 
public facilities that compare favourably with those of 
other provinces, spend much less per person on invest- 
ment because of their larger populations. There remain 
other provinces with considerably smaller populations 
than Ontario and Quebec which make per capita invest- 
ment similar to the two central provinces, resulting in 
less extensive public facilities (see below). 


Per Capita New Invest- 
ment and Repair and 
Province Maintenance —Government 
Departments—Dollars 
1937 1950 

Newioundland (ata. ie eee — 24-51 
Prince Edward Island................ 10-75 21-88 
INOwas Scotia sfc cee eee eaeey ae 23-13 26-44 
New Brunswick..... 28-83 33-91 
Quechee: tena oducts Seeetieree: ore ers: 14-84 13-15 
Ontanio-e. so ee een eae 12-98 18-40 
Manitobar cut.) Sta wee ek ee a 5-45 10-07 
paskatchewan sauacstre. meme none 4-45 17-96 
Albertas (Ghats. ester csi alain 5-80 32-85 
British’ Columbiae pec eee 17-79 36-38 
ANIME POV Cesare terre eee Ve 25 19-941 


1 Per capita figure for all provinces excluding Newfoundland is $19.82. 


Alberta has made the greatest strides in expanding 
and improving public structures, installations and other 
facilities. New investment and repair and maintenance 
by all provincial governments rose an estimated 89 
per cent between 1937 and 1950 (see below). In Alberta 
the increase was more than five-fold. In Saskatchewan 
the rise was nearly three-fold and in British Columbia 
over one hundred per cent. Little increase is shown for 
Quebec, but this is accounted for by the fact that invest- 
ment in that province was substantially higher in 1948 
than it was in 1950. 


New Investment and Repair and Maintenance—Provincial Government Departments 


Province 1930 1937 | 1950 Per cent 

Increase 

$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 1937-1950 

INGxratoy tote | hin’ ly teeciesn clo aeacie ined o ocmeete — — os — 8-7 3 = 
Prince Hdward Island...............> 0:6 1 1-0 1 2-1 1 110 
IOV AISCOb AE eect races hic tele iesend earns 5-6 5 12-7 9 17-4 6 37 
NeW Drunswicloencsi.ct: telat coe Gis tiee 9-9 9 12-6 8 We 6 40 
(QYIE 08 Se ck Oe nah cn ae 21-1 19 46:6 32 §2°3 19 12 
(OMS OAR no thd.» Ole 5 Site c ani ae eee Ber oe rae 30-9 27 47-2 32 83-0 30 76 
Wranmitobare sete obit tales okecteeys 5-2 5 3:9 3 7-9 3 103 
Saskatchewallee Mereerie cl eeierc ak 13-1 11 4-1 3 15-7 6 283 
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Detailed Information on Provincial Public 
Investment 


More detailed information on the role of public 
investment, including data on public works by types, on 


88442—85 


resources development and conservation, and on machin- 
ery and equipment purchases, together with data on 
repair and maintenance expenditures for each of the ten 
provinces for the years 1926 to 1951 will be found in 
Tables 90 to 107 in Part II. 
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SECTION 9. 


Growth of Municipal Responsibilities 


Municipalities and other local administrative units 
are Canada’s most decentralized form of government. 
They derive their authority from provincial govern- 
ments which, according to the constitutional division 
of responsibilities, have exclusive jurisdiction over 
property and civil rights, municipal institutions, educa- 
tion, the administration of justice, the establishment 
and maintenance of prisons, hospitals, asylums and chari- 
table institutions, the public land of the province, local 
works and undertakings, and other matters of a local 
nature. The contribution of municipal governments 
and of other organized units, e.g., improvement dis- 
tricts, school districts, water districts and local conserva- 
tion authorities, to public investment is circumscribed 
by the fields under their jurisdiction and by the degree 
of supervision and regulation exercised by provincial 
governments. The responsibilities of local governments 
are set out by provincial statutes, which also provide the 
general form of municipal organization. Municipal 
responsibilities may vary from province to province, but 
municipal functions have certain broad characteristics 
in common. 


Municipal functions may be mandatory or permissive. 
Mandatory functions frequently include responsibility 
within municipal areas and other districts for public 
facilities, e.g., roads, bridges, aid to the aged and indi- 
gent, etc., for the administration of justice, for education 
and public health and welfare, and for rendering such 
essential services as police, fire and sanitary protection. 


Permissive functions usually include the authority 
to provide a variety of services and assistance covering 
such undertakings as library and museum facilities, 
welfare extension services, city beautification, day 
nurseries and supplementary hospital facilities, market- 
ing and storage facilities, harbour and river improve- 
ment, etc. 


The line between mandatory and permissive muni- 
cipal functions is not clearly drawn either by statutory 
and regulatory provisions or in actual practice. Both 
types of functions lead municipal governments and other 
organized units to make capital expenditures, at times 
substantial and at times more moderate, for the 
expansion and improvement of public facilities and for 
their maintenance and repair. Characteristics common 
to most municipalities in Canada in exercising their 
functions have been summarized thus: 


“(a) Municipalities are empowered to borrow and to 
create capital debt for the acquisition of under- 
takings designed to facilitate or make possible all 
those services which have come to be considered 
necessities for community dwelling. 


1 British North America Act, Sections 92 and 93. 
2 j.e., assessable property. 


pp. 


4 Usually referred to as the District Councils Act of 1841 (4-5 Victoria, Chap. 10). 


by the so-called Baldwin Act (12 Victoria, Chap. 81). § 
and Arthur G. Doughty) Toronto, 1914, vol. 18, pp. 428 ff. 
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“(b) Likewise, municipalities are empowered to collect 
funds for operating expenses, maintenance charges 
and interest and principal payments on debts, by 
levying a tax on the real property? within the 
community and by making charges for special 
services. 


While exercising a wide measure of local aulonomy 
municipalities are restricted in the scope of their 
responsibility, and their revenue source, by their 
respective provincial governments, and in the final 
analysis are in all matters subject to wt.’ 


(eC) 


The fact that there exists a great deal of variation in 
the way in which such bodies exercise their functions 
can be explained largely by the circumstances which led 
to the development of local administrative bodies in 
Canada over the last century. In the three decades that 
preceded Confederation demand for responsible govern- 
ment, on both the national and local levels, had been 
growing continuously. This pressure led the Province of 
Canada in 1841 to pass the first Municipal Act,’ broad- 
ened considerably in scope in 1849. Many of the features 
of this legislation were incorporated in municipal acts 
passed by provincial legislatures following Confederation. 
The British North America Act of 1867 in putting 
municipalities under provincial jurisdiction did not 
provide criteria for the establishment of municipal 
corporations and other local governments. Thus varying 
practices of local corporations existing prior to Confeder- 
ation were frequently continued, and subsequent 
modifications increased the differences among municipal 
authorities. This is substantially the case in eight 
provinces. In two provinces, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, there exists little municipal organization. 
These two provinces have a few urban and educational 
authorities but no rural municipal or county system. 


There are, therefore, wide differences in municipal 
organization across Canada. These extend even to such 
basic considerations as the criterion of size that dis- 
tinguishes between “‘city”’, “town” and “‘village”. Varia- 
tion also exists in the form of municipal government, the 
electoral mechanism, and the voting qualifications. Civic 
governments hold office for periods varying from one to 
four years. Executive Committees and Boards of Con- 
trol are in some instances elected by popular ballot, in 
others appointed by the City Council. The right to vote 
in municipal elections may be open to all adult males or 
restricted to property owners. There is no uniformity 
in assessment practice and rates, nor in the handling 
of special problems such as tax concessions to attract 
new industry, or the treatment of government property. 


In considering investment by urban and rural public 
corporations it is important to bear in mind the differences 


AS to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, Canadian Federation of Mayorsand Municipalities, Montreal, January 1938, 


This was repealed in 1849 by 12 Victoria, Chap. 80, and replaced 


ee also Adam Shortt, ‘“Municipal History, 1791-1867,’’ Canada and its Provinces (ed. Adam Shortt 
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in municipal organization and responsibilities. They are 
more indicative of the great number of factors and limita- 
tions affecting the investment decisions of local govern- 
ments than are aggregate figures on municipal invest- 
ment expenditures. 


Financing of Municipal Investment 


Municipal sources of revenue are prescribed by 
provincial authorities. The main source of current 
income for municipal corporations is taxes levied on real 
property. Usually only a small portion of revenues 
comes from sales taxes, business taxes, license fees, 
profits made from utility operations and subsidies and 
grants from provincial governments and other authorities. 
Borrowing is frequently confined to capital improve- 
ment and requires in almost all cases the approval of 
provincial governments. In practice, therefore, although 
municipal borrowing is subject to provincial supervision, 
the extent of municipal capital expenditures for worth- 
while projects depends largely on the municipalities’ 
financial resources. 


Provincial governments are able to assist local 
government investment projects in many ways. Some 
measures are purely permissive, provincial authorities 
authorizing municipal corporations to proceed with 
certain projects and to finance the undertakings in a 
certain manner, most frequently through the sale of 
municipal bonds. In some instances the provincial 
government will go further and guarantee municipal 
bonds, thus facilitating municipal borrowing and per- 
haps contributing to a reduction in the interest rate. 
The British Columbia Village Municipalities Assistance 
Act of 1945! is an example of a statute authorizing a 
provincial government to guarantee both principal and 
interest of municipal loans for the purpose of financing 
the purchase, construction, installation, reconstruction 
and extension of waterworks and sewage systems. 
Another example is the 1946 Quebec Act to Insure the 
Progress of Education,? which empowered the provincial 
government to take over the indebtedness incurred by 
school commissions prior to April 17, 1946 and issue 
bonds guaranteed by the province to replace the out- 
standing securities of the school commissions concerned. 


In addition to providing authority for municipalities 
to borrow, and guaranteeing municipal bonds, the most 
important contributions made by provincial govern- 
ments to municipal investment are through capital 
grants and other direct financial assistance. Provincial 
financial aid is given for numerous local undertakings, 
including new school and hospital facilities, roads, 
streets, culverts and bridges, harbour improvements, and 
drainage facilities. 


The extent.and nature of provincial and municipal 
participation in each particular type of project differ 


1 British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1948, Chap. 234. 
2 Quebec, 1946, Chap. 21. 
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greatly. This may be illustrated by reference to roads. 
In British Columbia the provincial government con- 
structs and maintains arterial roads, and shares the costs 
of construction and maintenance of other roads. In 
addition, a small annual fund is available for making 
grants to municipalities for road improvement, and the 
municipalities share substantially in motor vehicle 
revenue. In Alberta the province constructs and main- 
tains main highways and pays part of the construction 
costs and the full maintenance costs of secondary high- 
ways. The municipalities construct and maintain 
district highways and local roads. There is also provision 
for special agreements for highways through urban areas. 


The Saskatchewan provincial government is respon- 
sible for trunk roads, and local authorities for other 
roads. Local roads classed as “market roads” may 
receive some provincial assistance. Roads in the Im- 
provement Districts are a provincial responsibility, 
although a tax on land is collected in most areas for this 
purpose. In Manitoba the local authorities maintain 
roads within their boundaries; rural municipalities main- 
tain secondary and market roads, under provincial 
supervision and on a shared-cost basis. The province 
maintains trunk highways except where they pass 
through cities, towns and villages. 


Ontario trunk highways are maintained by the 
provincial government. Cities, towns and _ villages 
formerly maintained all roads within their boundaries, 
but since 1949 the province has shared this expense. 
County and township roads are constructed and main- 
tained by these authorities, under provincial supervision 
and with partial reimbursement from the provincial 
government. Trunk roads in Quebec are a provincial, 
secondary roads a municipal responsibility. The prov- 
ince, however, maintains most improved secondary 
roads, and also shares the cost of approved new construc- 
tion. In Nova Scotia the provincial government is 
responsible for roads with the exception of city and 
town streets, but the province also contributes to the 
construction and maintenance of trunk roads within the 
boundaries of the urban units.° 


There are other special types of financial assistance 
to municipal governments for investment expenditures. 
For example, under the Provincial Aid to Drainage 
Amendment Act, 1949,4 the Ontario Government is 
authorized to assist municipal drainage projects by 
assuming 20 per cent of the cost if it exceeds $5,000. 
The Ontario Municipal Improvement Corporation, 
established in 1950,° is authorized to purchase bonds of 
municipal projects under specified conditions. In Alberta 
the Self-Liquidating Projects Act of 1950° assists in the 
financing of certain types of project by providing 
advances to the municipalities. Loans are authorized by 
the Nova Scotia Government under the Municipal Loan 
and Building Fund Act of 1949’ for a wide variety of 


3 Nova Scotia Municipal Bureau, Provincial-Municipal Relations in Other Provinces, Supplement (Vol. IIT) to The Reorganization of Provincial-Municipal 
Relations in Nova Scotia, Halifax, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, December 1949, passim. 


4 Ontario, 1949, Chap. 77. 


_5 The Ontario Municipal Improvement Corporation Act, 1950; Ontario, 1950, Chap. 50. 


6 The Self-Liquidating Projects Act; Alberta, 1950, Chap. 67. 
7 Nova Scotia, 1949, Chap. 9. 
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types of construction, including waterworks, schools and 
municipal buildings. Notable provincial financial assist- 
ance is also frequently provided in emergencies to aid 
in the rebuilding and reconstruction of destroyed and 
damaged communities. Recent examples are the aid 
provided by the British Columbia government under the 
Flood Relief program of 1948! and by the Manitoba 
government under a similar program,’ in the case of the 
Fraser and Red River floods respectively. The Province 
of Quebec provided financial assistance to aid in the 
rebuilding of two urban centres, Rimouski and Cabano, 
which were ravaged by fire in 1950.* 


While provincial governments are the main source 
of financial assistance for municipal capital expenditures, 
the Federal Government has given aid to local invest- 
ment projects both directly and indirectly. An example 
of direct assistance is the Municipal Investment Assist- 
ance Act, 1938.4 By this measure the Federal Govern- 
ment was authorized to make loans to municipalities 
for the purpose of ‘‘constructing or making extensions 
or improvements to or renewals of a municipal water- 
works system, a municipal gas plant, a municipal 
electric light system, or other municipal project,” pro- 
vided that such projects were of a self-liquidating nature. 
These loans carried a low interest rate, 2 per cent per 
annum, and were long-term loans, for a period not to 
exceed the estimated useful life of the project concerned. 


From time to time, also, opportunities arise for 


municipal authorities to participate with Federal and . 


provincial governments in local investment undertakings 
that confer immediate and direct benefits. Examples of 
indirect assistance by the Federal Government are the 
housing loans made between 1919 and 1924 under the 
Emergency Powers Act of 1914 to provincial govern- 
ments, which in turn made these funds available to 
cities and towns for the building of municipally owned 
and operated housing projects.» The Federal Govern- 
ment also contributed to both provincial and municipal 
relief works, particularly in the thirties (see Appendix 
C), and made grants to municipally owned emergency 
shelter projects in the post-World War II period, when 
the housing shortage was particularly acute.® 


These types of provincial and Federal Government 
financial assistance have helped to increase municipal 
capital and repair expenditures. Municipalities in turn 
have contributed and continue to contribute to and 
participate in other types of government investment, 
and to encourage private investment. There are 
numerous instances in which either two or three levels 
of government joined in sponsoring and financing 
capital projects. 


1 British Columbia, Order in Council No. 2106. 

2 Manitoba, 1950, Chaps. 1-3. 

5 Quebec, 1950-1951, Chaps. 5-8. 

42 George VI, Chap. 33. 

> Residential Real Estate in Canada, pp. 117 and 480. : 
6 Tbid., p. 498. 


For example, under the Marshlands’ 


Reclamation Program’ the Federal Government pro- 
vides the major protective works and the provincial and 
local authorities are responsible for drainage of the 
backland. The local authorities involved are associations 
of land owners incorporated as ‘‘Marsh Bodies”. River 
development work has led frequently to joint govern- 
ment undertakings, for example, in the building of the 
Shand Dam on the Grand River, constructed between 
1939 and 1942. The costs of this project were shared 
25 per cent by municipalities concerned and 37-5 per 
cent each by the provincial government of Ontario and 
the Federal Government. A more recent example is the 
Fanshaw Dam, a flood control project on the Thames 
River, where a local conservation authority, the provin- 
cial and Federal governments contribute to the construc- 
tion costs of the project in the same proportion as in the 
preceding example.® 


During World War II and in the immediate post- 
war period municipal governments participated in 
Federal Government wartime and veterans’ housing 
projects either by foregoing part of the property tax 
that would otherwise have been payable or by making 
land and services available up to a certain agreed limit.® 
Municipal contributions to grade crossing projects 
sponsored by the Federal Board of Transport Com- 
missioners” are quite frequent, with the municipal 
share varying between one-quarter and one-half of 
capital costs. More recently the newly embodied 
provisions of Section 35 of the National Housing Act, 
1944" provide for municipal participation in joint 
Federal-provincial housing and community development 
projects and land assembly for residential use. 


Some municipalities have encouraged private invest- 
ment by making plant facilities available to private 
business on a rental or purchase plan, while others have 
attempted to attract private investment of an industrial, 
commercial or residential type by making land available 
at nominal prices or by offering reduced property taxes 
for lengthy periods of time. 


This description of the various ways in which muni- 
cipal governments and other organized units finance, 
carry out, participate in or encourage local works 
illustrates the complexity of the investment situation on a 
city, town or rural community level. There is, however, 
an important offsetting factor to this diversity of ad- 
ministrative arrangements and the inherent limitations 
on the size of local investment undertakings. Of the 
three levels of government, municipal authorities are 
closest to the scene of operations. Thus they are in a 
good position to judge the merits and the economic im- 
pact of both private and public investment projects. 


7 Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 11-12 George VI, Chap. 61 (1948), 


8 Cf, Federal Government Estimates for the Fiscal Year B 


nding March 31, 1952, Department of Resources and Development, Vote 401; also Report to 


the Ontario Legislature from the Select Committee on Conservation, Toronto, 1950, pp. 81-90 and 157-162. 


® Housing in Canada, October 1947, pp. 10-11. 


10 Railway Act, 1919, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chap. 170. 
1 See p. 110. 


If this point is borne in mind it appears that the role 
played by municipal corporations and other local bodies 
in influencing the course of both private and public 
investment goes considerably beyond the direct invest- 
ment and repair and maintenance expenditures they 
make. 


Investment by Local Authorities 


The more than 4,000 urban and rural municipalities 
and other organized units in existence in Canada spent 
about $271 million on the expansion and improvement 
of public facilities in 1950. This is about 27 per cent of 
total public new investment and 7 per cent of total 
private and public new investment undertaken in that 
year. An additional $80 million was spent on main- 
tenance and repair of urban and rural capital facilities, 
making a total investment outlay of $351 million. This 
expenditure approximates the ordinary pre-war peace- 
time budget of the Federal Government. 

Investment and repair and maintenance expenditures 
were made through three types of municipal agencies: 
(a) municipal enterprises, mainly utility corporations, 
e.g., electric railways, bus systems, electricity, gas and 
telephone systems, and waterworks; (b) municipal 
institutions, particularly hospitals, schools and libraries; 
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and (c¢) municipal government departments for such 
undertakings as public buildings, streets, roads, side- 
walks, sewage and garbage disposal, street lighting, etc. 
The term “municipality” used in this section covers a 
broad group of both incorporated and unincorporated 
local bodies. The definition includes not only cities, 
towns, villages, counties and other organized rural 
districts, but also the various school districts and boards 
and local special arrangement groups such as conserva- 
tion authorities, improvement and drainage districts, 
and various metropolitan organizations, e.g., The Mon- 
treal Metropolitan Commission, The Greater Winnipeg 
Sanitary District, The Greater Winnipeg Water District, 
The Vancouver and District Joint Sewage and Drainage 
Board, and The Greater Vancouver Water District. 


Of the three different types of municipal agencies, 
government departments are the most important in 
investment outlay. In 1950 they contributed 42 per 
cent of the municipal total, followed by locally operated 
institutions, 38 per cent, and municipally owned enter- 
prises, 20 per cent. Before the war, particularly in the 
thirties, departmental spending on investment projects 
was proportionately greater, mainly because of large 
expenditures on relief works (see below). 


New Investment 


Municipal Agency 1930 1937 1950 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
Tbe eretne mee veeieriers cis re al eaia/ spores se + wie. oie rele visi 21-8 23 12-0 26 54-1 20 
MSE UULLLONS aepertdeitc ckere otto eles cnele cvetata otevelvle elaine s vs 36-4 38 9-2 20 103-9 38 
MD) Epo TIME TES me eerrerepetatouint ais Vena bajlagers’ «(oy sspetessoue) eh elas 387-5 39 25:7 54 112-5 42 
BPO Gea ewseee cteescte yet cole usar stein ncs,ioee' Srasecewer ss 95-7 100 46-9 100 270-5 100 
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Capital expenditures by municipally operated in- 
stitutions have fluctuated more substantially than corres- 
ponding outlay by government-owned enterprises or by 
municipal government departments (see Figure 54). 
One of the reasons for this appears to be the possibility 
of postponing capital expenditures on hospitals and 
school buildings more readily than on some other under- 
takings such as the improvement of streets, sidewalks, 


street lighting, or local utility projects like water- 
works and hydro. In a period of expansion such as 
followed the end of World War II, investment by muni- 
cipal institutions, particularly hospitals and schools, rises 
very rapidly; more rapidly in fact than similar outlay 
by municipally owned enterprises and government 
departments, because of the great need to expand 
capital facilities in the institutional sector (see below). 


New Investment—Per cent Change 


Municipal Agency 


1926-1930 | 1930-1933 | 1933-1938 , 1938-1939 1939-1950 

Dia y 0) e(:c Rane eo enn eM ers on cians Goproedion a mannos acco > + 80 = wer +120 SY) +358 
Tinstitirionigs 075.40 Ss ie te ot whe oer ou aueke soos Oe oe RTOS Cet RRR ne ap Wit — 77 + 8 + 51 +658 
Departments.s05 2 satires ire « biake Nodes eee Pe cake ee er + 50 — 33 ap duh —) a6 +326 
Nolet mean arta en Oi Ons o0%.>.o1 Uo Gouge 50.08 aoe 6% + 66 = Gy + 30 = 54 +421 


Investment by municipalities has usually lagged 
about one year behind the expansion or contraction of 
capital expenditures by business groups or agencies of 
other governments. Peaks of total private and public 
investment were recorded in the inter-war period in 
1929 and 1937 and low points in 1933 and 1938. High 
points of municipal investment occurred in 1930 and 
1938, and a low point was reached in 1934. After 1938 
municipal investment declined, with a low recorded in 
1941. There was little change in municipal investment 
activity during the war. Since the end of World War 
II municipal capital expenditures have been rising 
rapidly, reaching by 1950 a level four times that of 1945 
in value terms and about double in volume terms (see 
Table 108). 


Investment and Total Municipal Expenditures 


Current new investment by municipal government 
departments comprises over one-quarter of total expendi- 
tures on goods and services. If repair and maintenance 


outlay on municipal capital facilities is added the pro- 
portion is over one-third. The ratios differ only slightly 
if the comparison is made in terms of investment and 
total municipal expenditures on both current and capital 
account. In considering the figures shown below it 
should be borne in mind that the investment data have 
been adjusted to include expenditures on municipal 
schools so as to correspond as closely as possible with 
total municipal expenditures. 


Investment outlay has become more important in 
municipal budgets since World War II than was the 
case in the pre-war period. This development is in line 
with the great emphasis placed by local governments in 
recent years on the expansion of municipal facilities to 
keep abreast of the rapid rate of urbanization and the 
growth of suburban communities, and on the need for 
improving capital facilities in rural areas (see Figure 
55). 
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The phenomenal rate of urbanization in the last 
decade is indicated by the fact that the population of 
24 major cities with 30,000 or more inhabitants rose by 
28 per cent between 1941 and 1950, varying from less 
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than 10 per cent for Kingston and Saint John to close 
to 60 per cent for Greater Vancouver and Edmonton. 
The population for the rest of Canada rose by only 13 
per cent in the same period (see below). 


Population—Thous. 
City and Area Per cent 
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Metropolitan Areas 
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Other Major Cities 
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1 Mid-year; city boundaries adjusted to conform to boundaries used in 1950. 
2 End of year. 
3 Excluding Newfoundland. 


Expenditures on construction and machinery and 
equipment have risen proportionately more rapidly than 
operating expenditures of municipal governments and 
outlays on such municipal services as police and fire 
protection, welfare functions, snow removal, etc. This 
is indicated by the fact that in the pre-war peak of 1930 


only 18 per cent of total municipal expenditures on 
goods and services went into new investment, while in 
1950 the ratio was up to 28 per cent. In 1937, when 
direct aid for relief purposes was substantial, the ratio 
was as low as 12 per cent (see below). 
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New Investment by Government New Investment and Repair and Main- 
Departments! tenance by Government Departments! 
Per cent of | Per cent of Per cent of | Per cent of 
Total Total Total Total 
pee Municipal | Municipal Municipal | Municipal 
$ Mill. Expenditures| Expenditures $ Mill. Expenditures} Expenditures 
on on Capital on on Capital 
Goods and _ | and Current Goods and _ | and Current 
Services Account Services Account 
TODG Spee ccc docpele uted onto once ee lekerurey eset kan sronemiae 44.7 16 il? 72-8 26 28 
TLOSO NORA ed eek. en ee ek eee er tree 72-6 18 23 111-3 28 36 
ES as a eI ON cen SOREERG DOO Cam cia Caro an BF 00 ¢ 34-0 12 11 63-0 23 21 
ICY EoS ie oie re ey Ee ce CIO C.a.0 payea LOB OO nO 152-0 25 28 211-8 34 39 
KO ORE an aera tom emorcmbios 06-0 Tah amano.) 000 210-8 28 32 275-6 36 42 


1 Including expenditures on municipal schools. 


New Investment and Repair and Maintenance 


New investment by municipal government depart- 
ments in the post-war period was about double the ex- 
penditures on repair and maintenance of capital facilities. 
As in other fields, repair and maintenance expenditures 
by municipal government departments have fluctuated 
much less than capital outlay (see Figure 56). In fact, 
if allowance is made for cost increases between 1939 


and 1950, little expansion of repair and maintenance 
outlay in volume terms is indicated. Since municipal 
capital facilities have been expanding notably, particu- 
larly in the last five years, this suggests that municipali- 
ties may not be keeping up fully, as far as repair and 
maintenance is concerned, with the expansion of capital 
equipment. Another possible explanation is that per- 
haps repair and maintenance expenditures are not as 
fully reported in the post-war period (see below). 


Type of Expenditure 


Municipal Government Departments— 
Per cent Change 


1926-1930 1930-1933 1933-1938 1938-1939 1939-1950 
iNew: Investmen testi. accrue aeerse elaine Ate eae eee aie enaae + 50 — 33 + 11 — 6 +326 
Repaimandy Maintenance... morionecrae cmv. ceca our rereenars + 38 — 28 + 19 + 4 + 69 

SOT ben ainre orate cl Mee emer aire ania emren peter mE coerce oc + 44 — 30 + 15 — il +186 


NEW INVESTMENT AND REPAIR AND 


- FIGURE 56 - 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, 
CANADA, 1926-195! 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 


MAINTENANCE, 


NEW INVESTMENT 


————— — __ 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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Investment Expenditures by Type has changed little over the years (see below). The type 


About three-quarters of total investment outlay by of machinery and equipment purchased by municipal 


tad : governments covers a great variety of items, including 
municipal government departments is usually devoted fire-fighting equipment, street-cleaning and snow removal 
to public construction work and repairs to structures, 


ve equipment, certain types of construction machinery, 
and the remaining one-quarter to the purchase and motor vehicles for police and for civic officials, and 


maintenance of machinery and equipment. This ratio smaller items such as office machinery and furniture. 


Municipal Government Departments 


Type of Expenditure 1930 1937 1948 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
ORE Se ek 62-4 78 44-6 78 131-1 79 
Niachinerysandy Equipments ccveriy apis evachs steels s)oiei ots 17-7 22 12-8 22 35-5 21 
Total New Investment and Repair and Mainten- 
1 COL ee Cr TOA een ene AS Se wd BGA latinny 80-1 100 57-4 100 166-6 100 


1 The phrase ‘‘Public Works’’ is used to denote both construction and planning and supervisory outlay associated with the execution of public works, 


2 Total includes certain duplications of such items as construction machinery which appear both under public works and under machinery and 
equipment, ‘ 


The bulk of construction expenditures is made on 17 per cent, represents expenditures for buildings such as 
engineering types of projects, e.g., streets, roads, bridges, fire stations, police buildings, and courthouses (see below 
culverts, etc. Only a small proportion, usually 10 to and also Figure 57). 


New and Repair and Maintenance Construction—Municipal Government 


Departments 
Type of Construction 1930 1937 es 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 
AES ULL as eareye Neeser eee Snowe elo: eios eke elo beats AE aa 7°5 14 3-9 10 25-0 17 
HAP INCCLIN EIEN, Nee re ioe eas en eke Geen Sa 2 RE 47-5 86 35-4 90 118-8 83 
ANGE 3 2 Stade aeecere Here ere oem ares 55-0 100 39-3 100 143-8 100 


~ FIGURE 57 - INDEX 1935-39=100 


NEW INVESTMENT AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, 
IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION, MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS, CANADA, 1926-195! 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 100 


a (ee (eo (ese at aren ! 1 ° 
192602 Tuoa OSU SON ESI 320 33. 73400035 — 7°36, 37, 638, 39 (40814) “A2e430 (445145 46 


"47 "48 749 "50 195! 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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Municipal Investment Expenditures by Province 


In considering municipal investment expenditures on 
a regional basis the different degrees of municipal 
organization and the varying arrangements of cost- 
sharing between provincial and municipal governments 
should be borne in mind. This factor explains in part 
the great variations in per capita expenditures on muni- 
cipal investment indicated for the different provinces. 
There are of course many other reasons. For example, 
some provinces are highly industrialized and contain 
large aggregations of urban population. Other provinces 
are more rural in character, with a lesser population 
density. There are also differences in financial resources, 
taxing and borrowing powers among the various. muni- 
cipalities. Finally, standards of capital facilities required 
by local groups may vary significantly, depending on 
such factors as mobility and composition of the popula- 
tion, economic opportunities in the community, and 
type and effectiveness of local administration. 


In the post-war period the varying rates of municipal 
investment from province to province are probably the 
result of short-run influences. In 1950 the highest per 
capita outlays for municipal investment were made in 
Alberta and British Columbia, provinces which had seen 
a rapid increase in urban population in the post-war 
period. The high per capita rate in Saskatchewan 
reflects working off the backlog of projects which 
had accumulated through the thirties. In 1937, when 
different short-run influences were at work, Ontario was 
the leading province, followed by Manitoba, British 
Columbia and Alberta (see below). 


Between 1937 and 1950 new investment and repair 
and maintenance expenditures by all municipal govern- 
ments and organized units in Canada rose by 218 per 
cent. In Alberta, where oil development gave impetus to 
expansion of municipal capita] facilities in the post-war 
years, investment expenditures by the end of this period 
had risen by seven times over the 1937 value. In Saskat- 
chewan, where municipal outlay had been at quite low 


Per Capita New Invest- 
ment and Repair and 


Maintenance— 
Province Government Departments 
—Dollars 
1937 1950 
INewioundlamdmathase. scum ore eine. —_— 0-85 
Rrince Lowardelclandun eines tee 3-12 iho ks 
INOV GIO COLIAs cheno acai anteine ae 3-10 3-19 
Newabrunswickoemricn cr cui certioia 1-60 5-36 
Quiclee ier mcr ico mttenye tests ieee 3-72 7-80 
QGALIOR. nce ere oe Cr aun aha ra 6-87 14-74 
Mamnitobatyers crn cicrco Gr aire iee see ool 9-69 
Saskatehewatii occ totals tots etete ateiete te 1-95 13-16 
Al bertaatenetne tet bat ener Eee cae eae 4-12 29-39 
1BsaUHI NCO cocconuosesnonedsoc 5-14 15-38 
(AllProvances.2 enn ee ee 4-72 12-00! 


1 Per capita figure for all provinces excluding Newfoundland is $12.29. 


levels in 1937, the increase was more than five-fold. 
Other provinces in which the rise was above the average 
for all regions include British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick. Only in Prince Edward Island where, as stated 
earlier, municipal organization is not widespread, is a 
decline of municipal investment indicated (see below). 


Detailed Information on Municipal Public Invest- 
ment 


More detailed information on municipal government 
new investment, repair and maintenance expenditures, 
by type of expenditures, for the years 1926 to 1951 will 
be found in Tables 108 to 115 in Part II. 


New Investment and Repair and Maintenance—Government Departments 


1933 


1937 - 1950 


Province Per cent 
Change 
$ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent $ Mill. Per cent 1937-1950 
Newfoundland #i.).5 1 een ee — — — —_ 0-3 0-2 = 
PrinceMdward Islanduas oe eee 0-1 0-2 0:3 0-6 0-1 0-1 — 67 
INGA COMA yes eo ele ee 1-2 2-4 ilayy 308 2-1 ilo + 24 
INGh eel BiahneO<onaAae aol oe ode ob con 0-5 1:0 0-7 1-3 2:8 1G +300 
Quebecn eee ee ee 11-5 22-6 11-7 22-5 31-0 18-7 +165 | 
ONAL O war eee ic ee eee 28-3 OO 25-0 48-0 66-5 40-1 +166 4 
Mamitobat.ncssnten cc eae eee 1-6 3-1 3-8 7:3 7-7 4-6 +103 
DHAsSkatchewaniaennr chee a eee 1-7 3°3 1-8 3-4 11-5 6-9 +539 
UW Yeh ir: Wier etary Ate een ara ee MR 4-5 8-9 3:2 6-1 26-3 15-9 +722 
Dritishy @olumiora sescee ae nese eee 1-4 2-8 3-9 7-5 17-5 10-5 +349 
PALER rovanceg gen ae eee eee 50-8 100-0 52-1 100-0 165-8 100-0 +218 
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SECTION 10. INVESTMENT ON A REGIONAL BASIS 


The regional distribution of capital expenditures in 
Canada has been governed by a great number of factors 
common in many respects to both private and public 
investment outlay. Private capital expenditures have 
been closely related to the stage of economic advance- 
ment and the distribution and growth of Canada’s 
population, the area and physiography of the country, 
and the type and distribution of natural resources. In 
addition to these physical factors, the extent of private 
capital outlays has been influenced by continuous 
endeavours to make the most effective use of available 
resources through extending the scale of domestic pro- 
cessing and increasing the degree of advanced fabrica- 
tion. There has also been extensive private investment 
in creating the supplementary facilities in commerce, 
finance and services required by an industrialized nation. 


Supplementing private investment, governments 
have made substantial capital expenditures in their 
efforts to strengthen and facilitate economic development 
of the different regions which make up Canada. They 
have also been concerned with the improvement and 
expansion of public facilities to meet the growing 
demands for services by citizens in every part of the 
country. In making these expenditures Federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments were guided not only 
by many of the factors mentioned above as being 
pertinent to private investment, but also by such 
considerations as the constitutional division of admin- 
istrative responsibilities and the varying financial 
strength of the authorities involved. 


The principal factors which affect the regional dis- 
tribution, composition and dimensions of capital expendi- 
tures might be summarized as follows: 


(a) General Economic Conditions. Past experience 
shows that a close relationship exists between prosperous 
economic conditions in the country and a high level of 
investment activity. Thriving regions and communities 
usually have a high level of capital expenditures on 
industrial plants, commercial buildings, transportation, 
resources development, housing, and educational, health 
and recreational facilities. 


(b) Population Growth and Distribution. Substantial 
increases in population over short periods of time, 
when concentrated in certain areas, often render existing 
capital facilities inadequate. A widely scattered popu- 
lation makes extensive rail, road, water and air 
‘transportation facilities necessary.. Adequate trans- 
portation and communication systems are essential 
requirements for the growth of the various Canadian 
regions. 

(c) Area and Physiography. The wide expanse of 
Canada, her numerous rivers, long shore lines and large 
tracts of unexplored land, particularly in the north, 
make economic development dependent on extensive 
private and public capital outlay. Large rivers may call 
for the construction of dams, dykes, canal systems and 
bridges. Electric power can be generated in large quan- 
tities only by building expensive hydro generating 


is 5 The Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia. 


plants. Location on the sea shore necessitates harbour 
and military installations. Large storage and ware- 
housing facilities have to be built to cope with the growing 
flow of trade, particularly with respect to items which 
Canada is exporting in large quantities, e.g., wheat. 
Drought areas, especially in the Prairie region, neces- 
sitate comprehensive irrigation projects and involve 
extensive maintenance work. Marshes in the Maritimes 
lead to reclamation work. Unexplored areas require 
surveys and mapping. 


(d) Natural Resources. Canadian prosperity relies 
in no small measure on a Combination of abundant 
natural resources (agricultural land, fisheries, mining) 
and plentiful water power that can be developed cheaply. 
Such resources are available in large quantities in Canada 
but their regional distribution is uneven. Their develop- 
ment requires substantial capital outlay. In many sectors 
such development is deferred until both domestic and 
foreign demands are large enough to permit economic 
use of available resources. Further, as these resources 
are being used up the fact that many of them are not 
inexhaustible necessitates a great deal of capital outlay 
for conservation and developmental work in order to 
avoid too rapid depletion. 


(e) Industrial and Commercial Development. Location 
of resources and markets in turn leads to great variations 
in the regional distribution of industry and commerce in 
Canada, with the major concentration to be found in the 
central part of the country, in Ontario and Quebec. But 
in more recent years British Columbia has made great 
strides in industrial development. With new resources 
discoveries, particularly oil, natural gas and ores, the 
Prairie region has undergone further industrial diversi- 
fication. Finally, after a lengthy period of little change, 
the Maritimes have been able to consolidate many 
industrial gains made during World War II and have 
experienced a notable growth in more recent years. 


(f) Expansion of Housing and Community Facilities. 
A stepped-up rate of urbanization experienced in most 
parts of the country, but particularly concentrated 
around metropolitan centres, and increased internal 
migration have made it necessary to expand substan- 
tially the stock of housing and institutional and other 
community facilities. This was particularly the case in 
communities whose population growth has been most 
rapid. 


The weight and the importance of these numerous 
factors in contributing to particular levels of private and 
public investment at different times have varied greatly 
among the five major economic regions of Canada,! 
Some of the salient features of the rate and type of 
economic development that has taken place in recent 
decades in these regions, the effect this has had on 
investment, and the impact on incomes and living 
standards are reviewed briefly in this section. Although 
the emphasis is mainly on regional development the 
section concludes with a short reference to investment 
activity on a city basis. 
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Maritime Region 


The Maritime region, comprising four provinces 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, 
possesses the essential ingredients of an industrial 
economy. The region has coal and iron, together with 
non-ferrous metals, timber and hydro power in some 
measure, and considerable agricultural and fisheries 
wealth. Natural resources, while perhaps not available 
in such variety as in other Canadian regions, are plenti- 
ful in a number of fields, facilitating and contributing 
to industrial development of the region. The location of 
the four Maritime provinces has proven to have certain 
advantages, for it has attracted industries which must 
locate close to the sea or which engage in the processing 
of raw materials that enter Canada through her eastern 


gateway. 


In raw materials the Maritimes lead Canadian 
production of barite (98 per cent), fluorspar (93 per cent), 
gypsum (89 per cent), and silica brick (65 per cent). 
The region is second in the production of coal (37 per 
cent), iron ore (33 per cent) and lead (11 per cent).' 


The Maritimes are Canada’s most important fish 
producing region, contributing about 53 per cent of the 
value of total catch in the sea fisheries. In recent years 
there has been a marked trend in the industry towards 
a higher degree of processing and the application of 
modern research results and production techniques. 
This in turn has strengthened greatly the competitive 
character of the industry and contributed to a rise in 
the quality of fish products. 


In agriculture the region is first in the production of 
potatoes and customarily is second only to British 
Columbia in apple growing. 


In the manufacturing and processing field the Mari- 
times are the leading producers in the fish canning and 
packing industry, with 58 per cent of employment in 
this industry in Canada at mid-1951. In primary 
iron and steel production, with 17 per cent of the indus- 
try’s total employment, this region is surpassed only by 
Ontario. In shipbuilding (26 per cent) and pulp and 
paper (12 per cent) the Maritime provinces rank third 
among the regions of Canada. Also of importance are the 
lumber industry (9 per cent) and the railway rolling 
stock industry (9 per cent).? 


The post-war period has seen a concentration on 
resources development in these provinces. In Cape 
Breton lead and zine deposits are being rapidly devel- 
oped, and millions are being spent on modernizing the 
coal mines. Large sums have gone towards developing 
iron ore deposits in Labrador and expanding mining 
operations at Bell Island in Newfoundland. There have 
also been notable increases in electric power capacity in 
the Maritime region. Important power developments 
include steam plants at Halifax and Trenton in Nova 
Scotia and hydro plants at Grand Lake, Chatham and 
on the Tobique River in New Brunswick. 


1 These data relate to the volume of production in 1950. 
2 All percentages in this paragraph refer to employment for June 1951, 


Manufacturing growth in the region has been led by 
expansion of steel making and pulp and paper capacity. 
Major developmental projects in the steel industry have 
involved expenditures in excess of $10 million. At least 
two pulp and paper companies have completed expansion 
programs each exceeding $5 million. Modernization of 
the fish processing industry has been led by the construc- 
tion of a $5 million plant in Nova Scotia. The increasing 
diversity of manufacturing in the provinces is illustrated 
by the erection of a cement plant in New Brunswick 
costing over $5 million and an establishment to assemble 
automatic washing machines and refrigerators in Nova 
Scotia. In Newfoundland several new industries are in 
the process of being established and they cover such 
fields as cement, gypsum wallboard, leather and fish 
skin tanning and leather goods, cotton textiles and fur 
dressing and dyeing. 


The capital expenditure pattern of the Maritimes 


reflects fairly closely the general economic development 


of the region. Industrial growth in the Maritimes was 
particularly marked during the war years, notably in 
such industries as shipbuilding. 


During the post-war years it was possible to consoli- 
date a number of the economic advances made during 
the war and to expand and diversify further the indus- 
trial structure of the region. As a result population, 
which had changed very little in the inter-war period, 
rose notably in the last decade, as the data below indicate. 
Similarly, with employment opportunities more plentiful 
there has been a significant increase in the number of 
persons employed. This in turn has enabled the Mari- 
times to retain many of their native-born workers who 
might otherwise have moved to the central or western 
parts of Canada or to the United States. 


Maritimes—Thous. 


Year 


Poet Civilian 
ee Employment 

LO2T ease tes Sn tee ee 1,264 398 
LOST: siete hes cae NE 1,291 403 
EO39 osapir te hdd achertbeae te ieee ee ee 1,405 44] 
LST OM cies, ciarnches o ae ome em ce ees | 1,631 522 
Per cent Increase 1921-1950— 

Maritimes sees 6. cee eee 29 31 

Canada fences aot a eee 53 67 


The preponderance of primary industries in the 
Maritime economy and the employment opportunities 
associated with their development are indicated by the 
data shown below. As of mid-1950 about every third 
person working in the Maritimes was employed in pri- 
mary industries, including agriculture, fishing, mining 
and woods operations. 
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1950 
Item 

Maritimes Canada 
Total Civilian Labour Force—Thous.. 562 by233 
Unemployment—Thous.............. 40 150 
Civilian Employment—Thous........ 522 5,083 

Per cent of Civilian Employment— 
PND TICUUUTEE aint mien vars cxsicrsreuerorsr cos + 18 21 
Other Primary Industries......... 15 4 
Maniitacturinginns ae coke. a oe 14 26 
KOAAIEOS & 2 St cncuy Sued eee 53 49 


Although primary industry is the largest sector of the 
Maritime economy, the manufacturing operations carried 
on in this region are of particular importance because 
they cater to the specialized needs of local markets. In 
so doing they enjoy the advantages of low transportation 
costs and short delivery periods, which enable sellers to 
operate with smaller inventories than would be required 
if a great variety of products coming from more distant 
places had to be kept in stock. Manufacturing industries 
in the Maritimes have grown by leaps and bounds in the 
recent decade. There are now one-third more plants 
in the region than there were before the war and about 
two-thirds more people are employed in manufacturing 
establishments (see below). In addition Maritime manu- 
facturing firms are turning out many products which 
they did not produce before the war, from aircraft 
parts to washing machines, and from bowling pins and 
cutlery to electronic devices. 


Maritimes 


Gross Value of Pro- 


Year N umber of Number of} duction—$ Mill. 
Establish- Employees 
ments Thous. Current | Constant 
Thous. . Dollars | Dollars 
1OBO. See ri nkoet: 3 2:5 38 178 178 
WQS Ou tare anew 3 3°3 61 633 314 
Per cent Increase 1939- 
1950— 
Maritimes....... 32 61 256 76 
(Cana daltcsmesenste 40 77 299 97 


In the first five post-war years 66 new companies 
commenced manufacturing operations in the Mari- 
times, each employing 10 or more people and providing, 
in total, over 2,200 additional jobs (see below). 
Industrial development in Newfoundland has become a 
particularly important factor since 1949 and a number of 
new firms have either been established or are in the 
process of being established, as indicated by the exam- 
ples referred to earlier, 


Trem Number of New Employment 
Companies in 1950 
Number in Maritimes............ 66 D4 OPAL 
Per cent of Canadian Total....... 6 5 


In addition to large manufacturing enterprises a 
number of small industries and businesses were estab- 
lished in the post-war period. As a result the number of 
incorporated companies in the Maritimes rose notably. 
Companies in this region reporting to the Department 
of National Revenue rose by over one-third from some 
1,800 in 1945 to about 2,500 by 1949. Because of the 
large number of new entrants into business the number 
of companies reporting losses increased as well as the 
number of companies making profits (see below). Profits 
by the latter group of companies rose in total by 42 
per cent between 1945 and 1949, only moderately below 
the Canadian national average. 


Maritimes! 
Item 
1945 1949 
Number of Companies—- 
Reponbineserottsen an tse cede ee 1,528 1,770 
IRe pO Si WOSseSiv4osmti eh eee rec toes 292 759 
Otay seek co eee ee ies 1,820 2,529 
Amounts of Profit Companies— 
Pro hts—— Mill eee tae ore ace sterner 45 64 
Assets ——$) Mall: sa. cane ancleleme ehiats 733 1,148 
Profits of Profit Companies as Per cent of : 
UNSSC TA? eed datorertees tone snabetowes wovenstsrer bout ete 6-1 5:6 
Per cent Change for Profit Companies, 
1945-1949— 
Pro fitS—Maritimresey. crs acters cversneuccsutacieysve. +42 
== Oi: 10 (RAS Soe CIC +56 
Profits as Per cent of Assets—Maritimes . — 8 
—Canada.... +16 


1 Bxcluding Newfoundland. 


Associated with the industrial expansion and greater 
use of indigenous natural resources, manufacturing 
investment rose significantly in the post-war period, as 
the data below show. In 1948 capital expenditure made 
by manufacturing industries reached a high point of 
$28 million, or three times what it had been in 1945. 
Examples illustrating the diversity of capital under- 
takings include multi-million dollar outlays for pulp 
and paper and steel mills, a $300,000 expenditure on a 
planing mill, an outlay of $100,000 for a meat packing 
plant, expenditures of up to $200,000 on mills producing 
woollen and cotton yarns, a similar amount on a sugar 
refinery and equally significant amounts on such pro- 
jects as a box factory, a fish processing plant, a biscuit 
factory and a foundry. 
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Manufacturing Investment— 


Maritimes! 
Year 
Current Dollars | Constant Dollars 
Mill. Mill. 

O45: heer ee eee ere 9-9 7-0 
[04850 ae eee ree 27-8 14-3 
1 Ie eee eis so abo pc 15-9 7-6 
Per cent Increase 1945-1950— 

Maritimes... 0. os ssc 61 9 

Canada. i acon sere 85 22 


ee eS See 
1 Excluding Newfoundland. 


By 1950 capital expenditures in manufacturing had 
declined somewhat but in the following year they were 
on the rise again, in line with increased demand on 
Canadian industries for defence and defence-supporting 
materials and commodities. In 1950, however, utility 
expansion, particularly in central electric stations, was 
the most important single factor in business expansion, 
contributing 16 per cent to total capital expenditures in 
the Maritimes (see below). The so-called ‘‘other’’ 
business sector mentioned below includes primary 
industries (excluding agriculture) and the construction 
industry, 10 per cent, and trade, finance and service 
industries, 7 per cent. 


1950—Per cent 


Type of Investment 
: Maritimes Canada 

Manufaectunine cancers ermine ioe 7-6 13-6 
Wtilities 3.258 ses stan Sonce ere eae 16-2 19-5 
Agriculture fees: cant vee 5:3 11-0 
Other Business: oe... eee 17-2 15-9 
TotalBusiness agosto cere eee 46-3 60-0 
Ts tititions.,"..<. «a see ceo en eee 8-3 5-5 
HOUSING sere cuits «rep eon etarstermeneeecrate 20-9 22-1 
Governmentsss=a.7-h eke oe ree 24-5 12-4 
ER Otalncs =: eect eee eee ae 100-0 100-0 


As a result of industrial development and increased 
economic opportunities incomes in the Maritime region 
have risen notably. This is indicated by the fact 
that personal income per capita rose from an average 
of $267 in 1939 to about $650 in 1950. This is an increase 
of more than 140 per cent in current dollars. If allowance 
is made for changes in the price level the increase is 
about 48 per cent. Again the rise is close to the Canadian 
national average, which is 54 per cent (see below). 
Since savings habits in 1950 were only moderately 


different from those prevailing in 1939! this meant 
that consumer spending per capita in real terms had 
risen by approximately the same proportion as incomes, 
reflecting an improvement in living standards. 


Item 1939 1950 


294 
267 


1,060 
650 


Personal Income—$ Mill................. 
Personal Income per Capita—$........... 


Per cent Increase 1939-1950 of Personal 
Income per Capita— 
Maritimes—Current Dollars............ 143 
—Constant Dollars........... 48 
153 
—Constant Dollars........... 54 


Canada 


While there has been little change in the number of 
hours worked in primary industries, particularly agri- 
culture and fishing, a decided improvement in this 
respect took place in most secondary industries. In 
manufacturing, for example, average hours worked per 
week declined from 50 in 1939 to about 44 in 1950, a 
reduction of 12 per cent. Even though the number of 
working hours declined, total earnings of individual 
workers increased notably. The average hourly wage for 
manufacturing rose from 34 cents in 1939 to 92 cents in 
1950, an increase of 171 per cent in current dollars, or 
71 per cent in constant (1939) dollars. Increased wage 
payments in real terms were made possible as a result 
of a rise in productivity. The average worker in manu- 
facturing in the Maritimes is estimated to have produced 
$4,700 worth of goods in 1939 and about $10,200 worth 
in 1950. This is an increase of 117 per cent in current 
dollar terms and about 9 per cent in real terms. But if 
account is taken of the fact that employees worked 
fewer hours per week in 1950 than in 1939, the real 
increase in output per man-hour in manufacturing was 
about 24 per cent over the intervening 11-year period, 
or an annual average rate of a little over 2 per cent. 


Quebec 


The economy of Quebec, Canada’s second most 
populous province, is more diversified than that of any 
other region in the country except Ontario. The prov- 
ince draws its economic strength from extensive 
mineral, forest and water resources which have led to the 
development of large processing and advanced manu- 
facturing industries. This region is presently the sole 
producer in Canada of a number of metals and metallic 
ores, e.g., aluminum, ilmenite, molybdenite and iron 
oxide, and of industrial products, e.g., window glass,? 
special plastic materials and chemicals such as butyl 
alcohol and acetone. 


Quebec is Canada’s leading producer of asbestos (99 
per cent of Canada’s total production’), feldspar (84 
per cent), tellurium (65 per cent), mica (58 per cent), 


1 Personal savings are estimated to represent 6 per cent of personal income in 1939 and 5 per cent in 1950. 
2 Present plans call for the opening by the end of 1951 of another window glass manufacturing plant in Toronto. 


3 Based on production reports for the year 1950. 


electric energy (54 per cent), newsprint (52 per cent), 
sulphur and selenium (each 49 per cent), and cement 
(41 per cent). Further, the province of Quebec is the 
second largest producer in Canada of lime, (34 per cent), 
sand and gravel (30 per cent), zinc (27 per cent), copper 
(28 per cent), gold (25 per cent), silver (20 per cent), and 
sawn lumber (16 per cent). Large quantities of news- 
print and metals are sold abroad. The development of 
these two industries is a part of the increased processing 
that is being undertaken in the province. Quebec’s 
agriculture also contributes significantly to the provincial 
economy, yielding dairy products and livestock in excess 
of regional needs which are sold both in other parts of 
Canada and abroad. In 1950, for example, income 
originating in agriculture in the province of Quebec 
amounted to $275 million, or 8 per cent of the $3-5 
billion total contributed by the region to the national 
income. 


In the field of advanced manufacturing, besides being 
the sole producer of some items, Quebec has become a 
leading producer in a number of capital goods and 
consumer goods fields. Among the heavy engineering 
industries Quebec’s manufacturers are in the forefront! 
in railway rolling stock (40 per cent) and shipbuilding 
and repairs (28 per cent). Also of major importance in 
the province are aircraft production (43 per cent), the 
widely diversified chemical industries (40 per cent) and 
electrical apparatus and supplies industries (26 per cent) ,? 
whose operations are exceeded only by similar indus- 
tries in Ontario. 


In the consumer goods field, producers in Quebec 
are leading in tobacco products (87 per cent), boots and 
shoes (59 per cent), textiles (58 per cent) and clothing 
(57 per cent). Most of these manufactured articles are 
being sold in the national market as well as in the 
province itself, 


Among the factors contributing to the extensive 
economic growth of the province in the post-war period 
and leading to substantial capital expenditures on 
resources and industrial development are: (1) An abund- 
ance of resources, fortified by large new discoveries and 
developments in recent years, e.g., new deposits of iron 
ore on the Labrador border and in the Ungava Bay 
area, of ilmenite (from which iron and titanium are 
obtained) at Allard Lake, of copper in the Gaspe 
Peninsula, of copper-zine ores at Chibougamau in north- 
western Quebec, and of pyrites suitable for the extraction 
of sulphur in the Noranda area in Northern Quebec. 
(2) Significant new hydro developments already in opera- 
tion or still under development, e.g., an extension of the 
Beauharnois project, and new undertakings on the Peri- 
bonka, at LaTrenche Rapids and many others. These 
developments are undertaken in part to expand alumi- 
num production in the province by something like four- 
fifths, and in part to provide more power for industrial 
and domestic consumption. (3) Continuing rapid 
population growth concentrating mainly in urban 
centres. Greater Montreal, Canada’s largest and most 


1 Based on monthly employment figures as of June 1951. 
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commercialized metropolitan city, now has a population 
of about 1-5 million, exceeding that of any province 
except Ontario and Quebec. Between 1921 and 1950 
the population of the province rose by 68 per cent, 
and civilian employment by 88 per cent (see below), 
a rate of growth exceeded only by that of British 
Columbia. 


Quebec—Thous. 


Year Civili 
’ ivilian 
Population Employment 

LO 2A we Wee Leer eae 2,361 736 

VOSUR 4... Se ee ee ee ee 2,874 947 

L939 tate tare BeBe ot ake eS ae 3,230 1,153 

1950 22h). 2s Oe 3,976 1,387 
Per cent Increase 1921-1950— 

Quebec. etre eta a eit 68 88 

(Ca a dare trates tesee ear earn ae 53 67 


The stage of industrial advancement reached in the 
province by 1950 and its effects upon employment are in- 
dicated by the importance of manufacturing as a field of 
employment as compared with agriculture and other 
pursuits. As a further indication, employment was 
high in the province by mid-1950, even before the im- 
pact of the defence program following events in Korea, 
and accordingly unemployment involving about 3-5 
per cent of the civilian labour force was only slightly 
above the minimum required for mobility in an advanced 
industrialized nation’ (see below). 


1950 
Item 

Quebec Canada 
Total Civilian Labour Force—Thous....... 1,438 5,233 
Unemployament—Thous.: ..5 56... 602s. -- 51 150 
Civilian Employment—Thous............. 1,387 5,083 

Per cent of Civilian Employment— - 
ANGTICUIUTE: ae ths Ae cpiesctetens clade ene 19 21 
Other Primary Industries............. 3 4 
IMR TTBS NI po dein cco Mico ae-bis ho oc 31 26 
Othenes acteaeia mere areca ae 47 49 


The industrial growth of the province is illustrated 
by the expansion of manufacturing industries. Between 
1939 and 1950 the number of plants rose by 37 per cent, 
employment by 74 per cent, the gross value of manu- 
facturing output by 294 per cent in value terms and 82 
per cent in volume terms (see below). 


2 Percentages in this and the following paragraph refer to employment as reported for June 1951. 


3 Usually considered to be of the order of 2 to 3 per cent. 
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Quebec 


Gross Value of Pro- 
Number of 


Year : Number of} duction—$ Mill. 
Establish- Employees 

ments Thous. Current | Constant 

Thous. Dollars | Dollars 

1930 ae are keene 8-4 220 1,046 1,046 
1950. 11-5 383 4,125 1,901 

Per cent Increase 
1939-1950— 

Quebec. asenee es ou 74 294 82 
@anadals see cee 40 UAE 299 97 


A number of new firms came into existence with this 
general industrial growth. A total of 449 medium-sized 
and large companies, each employing 10 or more persons, 
came into operation between 1946 and 1950. These firms 
provided employment for over 15,000 workers in 1950 
(see below). 


Number of Employment 
Item New in 
Companies 1950 
Numberiin Qucbeen anaes ce 449 15, 283 
Per cent of Canadian Total....... 44 37 


Buoyant domestic and foreign markets, particularly 
the latter, for many of Quebec’s basic and processed 
materials brought increased returns to Quebec business- 
men and encouraged further capital expansion. This is 
illustrated by the ratios of profits to assets in the data 
below. 


Quebec 
Item 
1945 1949 
Number of Companies— 
Reportingubrotite sae: eee ae 5,034 6,727 
Reporting Losses amaeeeni ee one meee 1,214 2,958 
POLES Snatch tne cies Meee 6,248 9,685 
Amounts of Profit Companies— 
JeaQOp PES PIM OUD oe ee We ho OL 382 §23 
NSEC tS =o VINE ee ee ee ee eee aval 8,718 
Profits of Profit Companies as Per cent of 
HANIA Sys eel ey etic ky et eR 5:2 6-0 
Per cent Increase for Profit Companies, 
1945-1949— 
Profits-—Quebecwecate shee wee. 37 
OCG soc deingubanss eos 56 
Profits as Per cent of Assets 
==) in oc Aors oct mo ove Gn Sd 15 
AO CHORES Bharti Sates si es ee 16 


An important factor in this industrial expansion was 
the considerable rise in capital expenditures made in 
the province in the post-war period. This is illustrated 
by the following data on manufacturing investment (for 
more details see Table 119). 


Manufacturing Investment— 


Quebec 
eae Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars 
Mill. Mill. 

TOAD AES. Nan eee come ee I) 87-5 62-5 

TOA octet fi Alice Ope PS. 185-7 96-6 

1950) keciae! tsi kc cca ten eee rat wel 155-1 73-0 
Per cent Increase 1945-1950— 

Quebecasas ca hears eee eee Chef 17 

Canada ea Neco eee 85 22 


The preponderance of manufacturing in the business 
sector of Quebec’s economy is illustrated by the fact 
that in 1950 18-4 per cent of total capital expenditures 
were made by manufacturing enterprises, while the 
Canadian average was 13-6 per cent (see below). A 
few large companies making substantial capital outlays 
led the way in manufacturing expansion in 1950. 
Expenditures of over a million dollars each in 1950 were 
made on projects such as a brewery, a sugar refinery, a 
textile mill, a pulp and paper mill, a plant manufacturing 
electrical apparatus, and a new chemical factory. 
In addition a large number of small and medium-sized 
firms undertook numerous plant expansion and improve- 
ment projects which, although involving comparatively 
moderate outlays, were quite important in aggregate 
terms. 


1950—Per cent 
Type of Investment 


Quebec Canada 

Manufacturinos. 14), 19 sae 18-4 13-6 
Wtilitiesss 2: SORE. Si AOE ee 17-5 19-5 
Agriculturess. :aae  aaeene ee eee 6-7 11-0 
OthersBucinessaa-nae ae ee eee 12-9 15-9 

Total Business. ass.ae). eee 55:5 60-0 
IMstibtitlonstey aan Aen a eee 6-0 5-5 
ETOUSINO NE «A ortscsycy thc tn ee eee 27-0 22-1 
Governments. rt nee 1-5 12-4 

Totalag.csare, 1.4 fae a eee 100-0 100-0 


The substantial economic expansion in the province 
over the last decade has manifested itself in several ways. 
First, incomes in the province have risen considerably 
both in current terms and after allowance is made for 
rising prices. Personal income per capita in 1950 
amounted to $822, or 145 per cent above 1939 in current 
dollars and 50 per cent in constant dollars (see below). 


Item 1939 1950 
Rersonal Income—-$ Malley fics. Soe. o 1,083 3, 267 
Personal Income per Capita—$........... 335 822 
Per cent Increase 1939-1950 of Personal In- 
come per Capita— 
Quebec—Current Dollars............. 145 
—Constant Dollars............ 50 
Canada—Current Dollars............ 153 
—Constant Dollars........... 54 


Secondly, there has been a notable increase in the 
leisure enjoyed by workers in the province. For example, 
the average wage earner in manufacturing worked about 
48 hours per week in 1939 but only 44 hours in 1950, a 
decline of 8 per cent in the length of the working week. 
But hourly earnings were up notably from an average of 
37 cents per hour to 93 cents, an increase of 151 per cent 
in current dollars and 49 per cent in real terms. 

Thirdly, increased production followed in the wake of 
large capital expenditures, modernization of production 
facilities, improved production techniques, increased 
skills of the working force, and greater managerial 
experience. For example, an average worker in manu- 
facturing in the province of Quebec produced about 
$11,000 worth of goods in 1950, or 13 per cent more in 
real terms than he did in 1939. If account is taken of the 
shorter work week his hourly production has increased 
by about 23 per cent. This rise in productivity has in 
turn made it possible for manufacturing industries to 
offset some of the rising costs in the last decade. 


Ontario 


More diversified industrially than Quebec and relying 
more on national markets than any other region in 
Canada is the province of Ontario, Canada’s most 
populous and industrialized province. Within the prov- 
ince the regional economy which influences the pattern 
of capital expenditures has two distinct areas, 

The northern part draws its economic strength from 
the development of mineral and forest resources which 
has taken place at a particularly rapid rate in the last 
decade. A great deal of these basic materials is pro- 
cessed and refined in the region and the major proportion 
is sold abroad. With export markets for most raw and 
semi-processed materials being fairly firm in the post-war 
period, and particularly buoyant since mid-1950, capital 
expenditures in this region have accordingly been heavy. 
The rewards for intensive development of natural 
resources have attracted large numbers of people, and 
many urban and rural communities have either sprung up 
or grown very rapidly in the recent past. 

The southern part of the province is the most densely 
populated and prosperous area in Canada. Its agri- 
cultural, processing and manufacturing industries are 
highly diversified and their output is sold far beyond 
Ontario’s borders. Concentrated in this region are the 
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basic steel industry and industries fabricating metal 
products. Thus, Southern Ontario contains a major 
segment of national capacity in those industries which 
have been of major importance in contributing to Can- 
ada’s industrial growth. 


Ontario is Canada’s leading producer of metallic 
minerals, accounting for almost half of the country’s 
production in value terms. Ontario is the sole producer 
of nickel, calcium, cobalt and magnesium. Moreover, 
it is the principal producer in Canada of platinum 
(99 per cent of production), iron ore (67 per cent), 
gold (55 per cent) and copper (44 per cent).! 


Among the non-metallic minerals, Ontario is Can- 
ada’s only producer of graphite, the leading producer of 
quartz (81 per cent) and salt (79 per cent), and the 
second largest producer of mica (24 per cent) and 
gypsum (6 per cent). Ontario is well endowed with the 
major structural materials, producing more lime (52 per 
cent) and sand and gravel (32 per cent) than any other 
region and ranking second in production of cement (32 
per cent) and stone (29 per cent). 


Ontario is Canada’s second largest producer of 
electric energy (26 per cent) and natural gas (15 per 
cent). Its proximity to large United States coal fields 
gives it a further important advantage in regard to 
sources of fuel and power. 


Characterized by a higher degree of specialization 
between areas than in Quebec and a wider diversity 
of products, Ontario’s farming industry has a greater 
value of sales than that of any other region except the 
Prairies, contributing 31 per cent of the national total 
farm cash income. Ontario is Canada’s leading producer 
of a number of farm products. The region accounts for 
the following proportions of Canadian farm cash 
income from these products: 96 per cent from tobacco, 
58 per cent from vegetables, 51 per cent from poultry, 
47 per cent from hogs, 41 per cent from eggs and 36 
per cent from dairy products. The Ontario region is 
second in the production of cattle and calves and of 
sheep and lambs which contribute 32 and 31 per cent, 
respectively, of Canadian farm cash income from 
these sources. Even in grain production Ontario has an 
important place, producing by far the larger part of 
Canada’s corn crop (97 per cent). 


In the field of manufacturing Ontario plants are the 
sole producers of such items as steam and gas turbines, 
spark plugs, radium products for industrial and medical 
use, and stainless steel rolling mill products. Further, 
Ontario’s industries lead in the production of primary 
steel (66 per cent of Canadian employment in that 
industry at mid-1951), motor vehicles and parts (96 per 
cent), agricultural implements (95 per cent), electrical 
equipment (72 per cent), rubber and leather products 
(57 per cent), machinery, boilers and engines (55 per 
cent) and chemicals (51 per cent). 

The rapid rate of resources development, population 
growth and urbanization, and industrial expansion were 
the major factors making Ontario’s capital expenditure 
program in the post-war period the largest in the 
province’s history. 


1 All percentages in this and the three paragraphs following relate to the year 1950. 
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Important resources development projects include 
expansion of existing ore properties such as those of 
Algoma in the Sault Ste. Marie area. Among new under- 
takings the most significant has been iron ore develop- 
ment in the Steep Rock area. Only a few thousand 
tons of iron ore were mined there in 1944 but develop- 
ments undertaken since the end of the war have raised 
the output to approximately 1-3 million tons in 1951. 
Another iron ore body of major proportions is being 
developed at Marmora in the central part of Ontario. 
Other developments in the mineral field include produc- 
tion of asbestos for the first time in Ontario on a large- 
scale commercial basis at the new Munro Mine near 
Matheson. 

The rapid industrial growth of the province necessi- 
tated also a large expansion of electric power-generating 
facilities and this has led to the building of extensive new 
hydro-electric and steam plants in the post-war period. 
Among the larger power projects under way or completed 
in the post-war period are the Toronto and Windsor 
steam plants with three-quarters of a million horse- 
power each, the Des Joachims and Niagara develop- 
ments, each involving about one million horsepower, 
and the La Cave and Cheneaux plants with one-quarter 
of a million and 150,000 horsepower respectively. These 
and a number of smaller developments when in operation 
will involve the creation of an additional 2-7 million 
horsepower by 1955, or about double the installed power 
capacity available in the province at the end of World 
War IT.! 


Ontario’s population grew by 54 per cent between 
1921 and 1950 and the number of persons working in 
civilian occupations by 72 per cent (see below). Urban 
growth, reflecting associated industrial and commerical 
expansion, was still more rapid. Such cities as Greater 


Toronto, Greater Hamilton and Greater Windsor 
Ontario—Thous. 
Year — 
sae aE Civilian 
opaoD Employment 
WO LS ee racen nce ans Abs ceria cee eee 2,934 1,047 
10 Sie oe ane ee ee et 3,432 1,246 
LOS Rea ees Rare ee eC 3,708 1,413 
O50 ENeeee Fem, este fav etrees Bak) 4,515 1,797 
Per cent Increase 1921-1950— 
OUCATIO Pye treet aS ee 54 ; 72 
Canadians A aceite eye le aires 53 67 


about doubled their population in this period. The 

growth in the northern part of the province is reflected 

by the rapidly increasing population of Sudbury, from 

than 8 thousand in 1921 to about 47 thousand in 
950. 


Manufacturing industries in Ontario are making the 
most, important contribution to the prosperity of the 
province. At mid-1950 employment in manufacturing 


comprised 36 per cent of total civilian employment. This 
proportion compares with 31 per cent for Quebec, Can- 
ada’s second most industrialized province, and 26 per 
cent for the country as a whole. Unemployment at mid- 
1950, involving a little less than 2 per cent of the labour 
force was at about the minimum required to assure 
industrial and occupational mobility (see below). 


1950 
Item 

Ontario Canada 
Total Civilian Labour Force—Thous...... 1,829 5, 233 
Unemployment—Thous..../............. 32 150 
Civilian Employment—Thous............. 1,797 5,083 

Per cent of Civilian Employment 
Agricultuness. echt eer ieeare: 15 21 
Other Primary Industries.............. 2 4 
Mamnutachuicin camer serene eee ee 36 26 
Other e soe npr ie ec aetee eee 47 49 


Two sets of data illustrate further the rapid expan- 
sion of provincial manufacturing industries in the last 
decade. First, between 1939 and 1950 the number of 
establishments rose by 31 per cent, employment by 77 
per cent, and gross value of production by 295 per cent 
in value terms and 94 per cent in real terms (see below). 


Ontario 


NumberroriNumbertet Gross Value of Pro- 


Yy ce at 2 
ear Establish! seaplose duction—§ Mill. 
ments ees 
Current | Constant 
Thous. Thous. Dollars | Dollars 
193900 a eee 9-8 319 1,746 1,746 
LO5ONSE ee geek” 12-8 564 6,889 3,392 
Per cent Increase 
1939-1950— 
@Ontanion yy mne 31 THE 295 94 
Canadased.. a. oe 40 ids 299 97 


Secondly, a total of 314 manufacturing firms came 
into operation in the post-war period, each employing 
10 or more persons. By 1950 this group of companies 
had provided close to 18,000 additional jobs for indus- 
trial workers and were producing many new products 
formerly not manufactured in Canada (see below). 


tent Number of Employment 
New Companies in 1950 
Number in Ontario.............. 314 17,846 
Per cent of Canadian Total....... 30 43 


1 These developments exclude over one million horsepower obtainable from the St. Lawrence Waterway project. 
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Another indication of business growth in Ontario 
is the large increase in the number of companies with 
head office in Ontario. In the first four post-war years 
the number of incorporated companies rose by about 
one-third. As business operations increased so did profits, 
both in absolute terms and in relation to corporate assets 
(see below). 


Ontario 
Item 
1945 1949 
Number of Companies— 
TNS SYOVRIOYS I BARO} HSI OE oa gg of ob pA Rao 7,195 8,903 
REDORUIN SMLOSSeS sername. seis oss 2,028 3, 266 
ARNON Biegler pn 9,223 12,169 


Amounts of Profit Companies— 


Brohite—Sovallenm aca: cee eee. ences aces 511 851 
PASSOLS op MMU eer Meer ee wi etsle te weeny « 6,521 9,478 
Profits of Profit Companies as Per cent of 
ANSEIEIGS. fics 0, a. 6.8 Cha Reo On ER Ee a 7-8 9-0 
Per cent Increase for Profit Companies, 
1945-1949— 
Pro nts——-ONLATIOS pasa eas eaecsek.a acsueltevoye.s 67 
SCION ENG.S dyer aan 56 
Profits as Per cent of Assets—Ontario.... 15 
—Canada.... 16 


Reflecting the industrial growth of the province and 
influenced by a large demand for both basic materials and 
manufactured commodities, capital expenditures rose 
notably since the end of World War II in value terms, 
although less markedly in terms of volume (see below, 
and further details in Table 119). 


Manufacturing Invest- 
ment—Ontario 

cost Current Constant 

Dollars Dollars 

Mill. Mill. 
TESS Sieve a 0 eer Gna One Ree, Creme 148-2 105-9 
TIGENCS £ gO, eee ie tee: EAD ee oe eee 289-4 150-6 
ODO sere Serta Routes locke: ec Be 239-3 112-4 
Per cent Increase 1945-1950— 
(CONGATION ae en er eee conte hunes ead 61 6 
GanaGaey. eee < ciel a sah: Ss 85 22 


While manufacturing expansion has been the most 
important factor in capital expansion in the early post- 
war years, public utility development, particularly 
electric power, has more recently been the major element 
of business investment (see below). Large capital 
expenditure programs in manufacturing include annual 
outlays of 3 to 4 million dollars by each of the largest 
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automobile manufacturing establishments, and expendi- 
tures of about the same magnitude on a nylon factory, 
a textile mill, a pulp and paper plant, a steel plant, a 
non-ferrous metals refinery, a plant manufacturing 
ene machinery, an oil refinery and a chemical 
plant. 


1950—Per cent 


Type of Investment 


Ontario Canada 

Manutacturing s,s areeen ae 16-7 13-6 
Wtilitiess7 ss a Oe eS eee 21-5 19-5 
Agriculiurelspe wick tines cee eee 8-7 11-0 
OthersBusinessa eeeaacer een eee 16-4 15-9 
‘Lotal .Businessse.on eee ae 63-3 60-0 
UmstitutiOnShspsc1-0- i, 4 eee aR 5-1 5-5 
Housing. Steuer we. 22-5 22-1 
Governmentsanres sar ee ener eee 9-1 12-4 
Totaltin See meee ee 100-0 100-0 


Continuing economic development and _ increasing 
prosperity in Ontario brought many benefits to the 
people of the province. Of these, three are of particular 
significance. First, total personal income in Ontario 
has tripled in the period 1939 to 1950, reaching in the 
latter year a record total of $5-3 billion. On a per 
capita basis income has risen by close to 150 per cent. 
If allowance is made for rising prices in the intervening 
period, personal income per person rose by about 51 
per cent in real terms (see below). 


Item 1939 1950 


Personal Income—$ Mill................. 
Personal Income per Capita—$........... 476 1,181 


Per cent Increase 1939-1950 of Personal 
Income per Capita— 
Ontario—Current Dollars.............. 148 
—Constant Dollars............. 51 
Canada—Current Dollars... - cass. «so 153 
—Constant Dollars............. 54 


Secondly, a real improvement on the income side 
has been achieved in spite of a reduction in the number 
of hours worked. The average person employed in 
manufacturing in Ontario worked in 1950 about 42 
hours per week as compared with 47 hours per week in 
1939. This shortening of the working week was accom- 
panied by notable increases in hourly earnings from an 
average of 46 cents in manufacturing in 1939 to $1.09 in 
1950, a rise of 137 per cent in current dollar terms and 
46 per cent in constant dollar terms. 


Thirdly, both rising real income and increased leisure 
were facilitated by rising industrial productivity. The 
last became possible as large capital expenditures 
began to pay dividends and increased managerial 
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experience, greater labour skills and mass production 
techniques combined to reduce man-hour requirements 
per unit of output. This point is illustrated by the fact 
that the average worker in manufacturing in Ontario 
produced about $12,000 worth of goods per year in 1950, 
122 per cent more in value terms than he had produced 
in 1939 and about 9 per cent more in real terms. If 
account is taken of the shorter work week production 
per employee-hour in real terms increased by about 23 
per cent. 


Prairie Region 


The greatest natural resources of the Prairie region 
continue to be its soil and climate, which have made it 
one of the most important grain growing areas in the 
world. In recent years other resources have begun to 
challenge these two. The most important are oil and 
natural gas in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and metals 
and other minerals in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
In addition to the contribution their exploitation is 
making to incomes in the area, these developments 
are providing the basis for important new manufacturing 
industries. In addition to being Canada’s most important 
source of coal, natural gas and petroleum, the Prairie 
region, including the Northwest Territories, is at present 
the sole source of sodium sulphate, the second producer 
of cadmium (16 per cent of the total), selenium (28 per 
cent), and tellurium (22 per cent), and ranks third in 
production of zine (16 per cent), copper (19 per cent) 
and gold (11 per cent). Production of oil in the Prairie 
region, concentrated mainly in Alberta, almost quad- 
rupled from 1947 to 1950 with the intensive development 
of the Lloydminster, Leduc and Redwater fields. Among 
important recent developments in metals production 
in the Prairie region are the discovery and opening up of 
major uranium fields in Saskatchewan and of substantial 
nickel-copper deposits at Lynn Lake in Manitoba. 


Prairie agriculture, which contributes 44 per cent of 
Canadian farm income, has also undergone important 
changes recently in the direction of diversification and of 
improvement in methods of organization and operations. 
Sugar beet acreage has almost tripled since before the 
war and the production of vegetables for canning in 
Southern Alberta has increased considerably. In recent 
years new forms of agriculture have emerged, such as the 
cultivation of sunflowers for the manufacture of oils, 
meal and fuel in the Altona district of Southern 
Manitoba. The trend towards more effective use of 
regional resources is exemplified by the growth of the 
feed lots in the irrigated areas of Southern Alberta, en- 
abling this region to reap the rewards for fattening and 
finishing cattle which formerly went to Eastern Canadian 
and United States operators. The mechanization of 
farming on the Prairies is illustrated by the fact that 
more farm machinery is employed here than in any 
other region in Canada.! 


While a large part of Prairie industry consists of the 
processing of primary products, secondary manufactur- 
ing has expanded and become more diversified in recent 


1 For example, the Prairie region, with about 39 


years. An example of this is the notable growth of 
a secondary textile industry in Greater Winnipeg. This 
metropolitan centre, serving as the eastern gateway 
to Western Canada, has been growing rapidly in im- 
portance as a commercial centre. Edmonton is becoming 
more industrialized not only because of the need to 
create more refining capacity to cope with a part of the 
continuously increasing flow of crude oil, but also be- 
cause of the growth of new supplementary industries 
using oil and natural gas as sources of raw materials 
and power. Among these enterprises the development 
of a petro-chemical industry is of particular promise. 
Edmonton is also becoming an important distribution 
and transportation centre for the northern part of Canada 
and this has further contributed to the rapid growth of 
the city. 


The many new economic opportunities opening up in 
the Prairie region in the post-war period have been 
responsible for the reversal of a previously declining 
population trend. This trend began during the depressed 
thirties and was accelerated during the war years when 
substantial numbers of workers moved to the industrial- 
ized centres of British Columbia and Ontario. In recent 
years Alberta has been experiencing considerable growth 
from migration, with Manitoba making smaller gains 
and Saskatchewan reducing the rate at which it had been 
losing population. 


As a result of these divergent trends, population in 
the Prairie region as a whole has been rising, although 
at a slower rate than for Canada as a whole (see below). 
From 1939 to 1950 population in the Prairie Provinces 
rose by 6 per cent, but with more employment oppor- 
tunities available the number of persons working in 
civilian occupations increased by 13 per cent. 


Prairies—Thous. 
Year Sets 
Civilian 
Population Employment 
DS as nn OR eg RG 2 one 1,963 653 
1 OBI eer adie snore he wee cae 2,363 827° 
BUS Bh erseeete Same ie amines: <2 Wheel. S 2,430 844 
LO5O ere ee eee eee 2,580 955 
Per cent Increase 1921-1950— 
Prairie ae pee tee 31 46 
Canadaee ear tater (aes Sea 53 67 


The preoccupation of the Prairie region with agri- 
culture is indicated by the fact that by mid-1950 close 
to one-half of the civilian employed worked in this 
industry (see below). However, with development of 
other resources and an increasing number of industrial 
projects in this region, this ratio has been changing in 
favour of greater industrial employment. 


per cent of Canada’s agricultural labour force and 44 per cent of its farm cash income, uses about 


60 percent of the farm implements and machinery in operation in the country and accounts for almost 90 per cent of total sales of new combines and 63 per 


cent f tractor sales. 


1950 
Item 
Prairies Canada 

Total Civilian Labour Force—Thous....... 970 5, 233 
Unemployment—Thous. .:......25...05. 15 150 
Civilian Employment—Thous............ 955 5,083 
Per cent of Civilian Employment— 

ACTICUICUTG rn eTie Poe eR neo oere wees 44 21 

Other Primary Industries.............. 3 4 

WV ESOL ACEUEUN eres srcrcleretel eranan esr s tsar 9 26 

OL erieernee tees eiercta ete cis ca eeistolenk a: 44 49 


Although small in relation to other fields of economic 
endeavour in this region—9 per cent of the total number 
of persons in civilian employment as of mid-1950— 
manufacturing industries in the Prairie Provinces have 
grown significantly over the last decade. The number of 
manufacturing establishments increased by 43 per cent 
between 1939 and 1950, and the gross value of manu- 
facturing production rose by 327 per cent in current 
dollars and 109 per cent in constant dollars (see below). 


Prairies 


lue of Pro- 
Number of|Number of Gross Value of Pro 


¥ duction—$ Mill. 
aa Establish- | Employ- ey Pas 
ments ees 
Current | Constant 
Thous. Thous. Dollars | Dollars 
TOSORENME Steet arte. « 2-8 43 283 283 
1950. 4-0 78 1,208 592 
Per cent Increase 1939- 
1950— 
Rares yack secbstir: 43 81 327 109 
Canatann cpus 40 Tet 299 97 


Over 100 manufacturing companies, each employing 
10 or more people, were established in the Prairie region 
between 1946 and 1950 by both Canadian and foreign 
entrepreneurs. By 1950 these new firms provided em- 
ployment to approximately 3,500 additional workers 
(see below). 


Number of Employment 
prers New Companies in 1950 
INtumberans Prairiesicn sana. oysee 101 3,434 
Per cent of Canadian Total....... 10 8 


In addition to manufacturing companies, a large 
number of other businesses were established in this 
region in the post-war period. This is indicated by the 
fact that the number of companies in the Prairie 
Provinces subject to corporation tax and for which all 
relevant statistics are available rose from 3,949 in 1945 
to 5,224 in 1949. Profits made by corporations in this 
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region as a whole rose from $94 million to $156 million, 
or 66 per cent. Because of the many business oppor- 
tunities that existed on the Prairies and the general 
economic buoyancy in the region during the post-war 
years, returns of entrepreneurs increased not only in 
absolute terms but also in relation to total assets 
(see below). 


' Prairies 
Item 
1945 1949 
Number of Companies— 
Heveynjovanverel Anois beso ooahhecngcudscacc 3,166 3,924 
Reporting ossess ay. s-e eae eee 783 1,300 
AP Otall sa sisc cee cS eee 3,949 5, 224 


Amounts of Profit Companies— 
PTOMtS— pill Uae nee rer en ete ae ear 94 156 
ASSe tS aVLI ee cccee ooh seen eee aes 1,244 

Profits of Profit Companies as Per cent of 
INSSCUS cr ttar Metab. ne Se Patt etna 7:6 8-7 


Per cent Increase for Profit Companies, 
1945-1949— 

Profite— Prairies noys sesso eer cons 66 

Wand dae. ta.c arcs waetkebeaeacee: 56 


=P PAINICH Siete tase Aah Eee 14 
a= (ANAC a1 Sted evar ogee Mea ee sea 16 


The growing industrialization of the Prairie region is 
reflected in the composition of the investment program. 
First, business investment represents a higher proportion 
of total capital expenditures in this region than in any 
other region in the country. Secondly, even though 
agriculture remained a major factor in employment and 
income in the region, large capital outlays were made for 
resources and utility development and the expansion of 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises (see below). 
Examples of industrial projects undertaken in the post- 
war period include a multi-million dollar power develop- 
ment at Pine Falls in Manitoba, very large scale outlays 
for oil development in the Edmonton area, moder- 
nization of the street railway systems in all the major 
cities and expansion of telephone services in both urban 
and rural areas. In addition notable expenditures have 
been made on a great variety of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Manufacturing investment is concentrated in 
plants processing farm and mineral products, with out- 
lays of over a million dollars each being made on a non- 
ferrous metals refinery in Manitoba and oil refineries 
in all three provinces, and large expenditures going for 
meat packing establishments and flour mills in all 
provinces. In the post-war years manufacturing of other 
types has become increasingly important, with large sums 
being expended on such projects as a cement plant, a 
malt manufacturing establishment, a mill producing 
woollen cloth, a linseed oil plant, a plant for canning 
vegetables, a mill producing gypsum products, a factory 
producing bedding, an establishment manufacturing 
iron castings and a mill producing knitted goods. 
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1950—Per Cent 

Type of Investment 

Prairies Canada 

Manulacturing seer ome eer eee 5-4 13-6 
Uiilities? cere cee ae cle ee ee ee 20-1 19-5 
Agriculture: ss): tse. cama none 24-4 11-0 
OtheriBusinessie saree oe ee ere 15-1 15-9 
GHOWVIMIB WWE, cass saensone 0 65-0 60-0 
INShitwblonsee ets ca ee einer ere 4-6 5:5 
Housing. i sae acne eee 17-5 22-1 
Goyermmentsys:.. et sea coe ee 12-9 12-4 
Rota ccs tenis scene ® he eieomeaas 100-0 100-0 


While some of the expansion took place in the Prairie 
region during the war, the major development was con- 
centrated in the short space of -five post-war years. An 
outstanding feature of the development of the region in 
this period is the shift from a substantially one-industry 
region toa more diversified economy. Asa result, income 
from agriculture which had comprised 31 per cent of the 
total contributed by this region to the national income in 
1939 accounted for only 27 per cent of the region’s contri- 
butionin 1950. At the same time, however, income earned 
in agriculture rose substantially in current dollar terms, 
mainly because of the increase in physical output and 
considerably more favourable prices for farm products 
prevailing in 1950 as compared to 1939. Some more 
significant absolute increases are indicated for 1951 in 
view of a particularly good crop. The shift to other 
economic pursuits in the Prairie region is even more 
pronounced in employment terms, to which brief 
reference has been made earlier. Persons working in 
agriculture comprised 63 per cent of civilian employment 
in the region in 1939, declining to 43 per cent in 1950 (see 
below). 


Prairies 
Item 
1939 1950 

National Income Originating in Agriculture 

> MUM eee de aes ee ae ee oe 250 700 
Total National Income—$ Mill........... 800 2,600 
National Income Originating in Agriculture 

as Per cent of Total National Income... . 31 27 
Employment in Agriculture—Thous....... 530 411 
Total Civilian Employment—Thous....... 844 955 
Employment in Agriculture as Per cent of 

Wotaliimplovamentan aseeeee ene ea. 63 43 


Secondly, the Prairie region recorded the largest per 
capita increase in personal income of any region in 
Canada between 1939 and 1950. The rise was 189 per cent 
in current dollar terms and 76 per cent in constant dollar 
terms. This compares with an increase of 153 per cent 
and 54 per cent respectively for Canada as a whole (see 


1 The above data relate to 1950. 


below). On an absolute basis the Prairie region with 
$933 personal income per capita in 1950 ranked after 
Ontario, $1,181, and British Columbia, $1,156, but was 
ahead of Quebec, $822, and the Maritimes, $650. 


Item 1939 1950 


Personal Income—$ Mill................. 785 2,407 
Personal Income per Capita—$........... 323 933 


Per cent Increase 1939-1950 of Personal In- 
come per Capita— 
Prairies—Current Dollars.............. 189 
—Constant Dollars............. 76 
Canada—Current Dollars.............. 153 


British Columbia 


British Columbia’s principal natural assets are its 
extensive hydro resources, its stores of important 
minerals, its forest wealth, the lucrative fishing grounds 
lying off its coasts, its fertile river valleys and its 
moderate climate. 

Upon these foundations has been built an economy 
which emphasizes the exploitation. and processing 
of raw materials for world markets. This economy has 
in recent years been undergoing rapid development, the 
most significant facets of which are the growth of manu- 
facturing industry and the trend towards a_ higher 
degree of processing of the products of its extractive 
industries. These trends are evidenced by the expansion 
of pulp and paper production in recent years and by the 
manufacture for the first time of such items as oil drill 
rigs, chain saws and motor generator sets for shipment 
to other parts of Canada and in some cases to other 
countries. 

British Columbia, with 26 per cent of Canada’s 
total available water power resources, is surpassed 
only by Quebec and in developed capacity ranks third 
among the regions. 

Illustrative of the importance of British Columbia’s 
mineral wealth is the fact that, including the Yukon, 
it is the second most important region in the production 
of metallic minerals, with 20 per cent of total gross 
value of Canadian output. The region is the only source 
in Canada of tin and antimony, and the principal pro- 
ducer of bismuth (87 per cent), lead (85 per cent), cad- 
mium (84 per cent), zinc (47 per cent), and silver (49 
per cent). British Columbia ranks third among the prov- 
inces as a coal producer, with 9 per cent of Canadian 
output, and is estimated to have about one-fifth of the 
mineable coal in the country.! 

While agriculture is relatively less important in 
British Columbia than in any other region, the province 
is the foremost producer of fruits, contributing one-half 
of Canadian agricultural cash income from the sale of 
these products. 

In the manufacturing field British Columbia in- 
dustries are the leading producers of lumber, account- 
ing for 48 per cent of total Canadian employment in that 
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field at mid-1951. With 38 per cent of Canada’s total 
employment in fish curing and packing the region is 
surpassed only by the Maritimes. British Columbia also 
ranks second among the regions of Canada in ship- 
building (27 per cent) and fruit and vegetable prepara- 
tions (15 per cent). Among the other important employ- 
ment-providing industries is the smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metals, with 17 per cent of the total 
national employment in the industry. 

Mineral developments in British Columbia in the 
post-war period have been chiefly in lead, zinc, silver and 
gold, and substantial amounts have been spent on de- 
velopments in the Kootenay area and in the northern 
part of the province. Investments have also been made 
in developing asbestos deposits in the north. 

Substantial progress has been made in developing 
the province’s huge water power potential. Develop- 
ments on the Stave River at Ruskin and on the Camp- 
bell River on Vancouver Island have each added about 
150,000 horsepower to British Columbia’s power supply. 


Manufacturing expansion in the post-war period has’ 


been highlighted by the construction of two huge pulp 
mills in the province at a combined cost of about $45 
million. Of almost equal importance is the multi-million 
dollar expansion program in a non-ferrous metals re- 
finery and the construction of a fertilizer plant by the 
same company. ‘The increasing diversity of British 
Columbia’s manufacturing industries is illustrated by 
large outlays made on a steel rolling mill, a wire and 
cable plant and an establishment manufacturing 
hosiery. Other major projects include the erection of a 
cement plant at a cost of over $2 million and the building 
of an establishment to manufacture bricks, involving a 
million dollar investment. 

Of the different regions which make up Canada, 
British Columbia has had the most phenomenal growth 
over the last three decades. In 1921 it was sixth in size 
of population, but its rapid rate of expansion, accelerated 
in the war years and continuing in the post-war period, 
has raised it to third place among the provinces in pop- 
ulation, overall production and manufacturing. British 
Columbia now contains 8 per cent of Canada’s popula- 
tion. Accompanying the rapid population and industrial 
growth has been the opening up of many thousands of 
new employment opportunities. The number in civilian 
occupations more than doubled between 1921 and 1950, 
while corresponding increases for Canada as a whole were 
about two-thirds (see below). 


British Columbia—Thous. 
Year Civilian 
Population! Employment 
IG Alt SY anion Ona es ae 529 205 
OSIM sree ee CMA ENO cee 698 283 
MOS ere ratte ery ene ak Sene vite oe 797 306 
POGOaRe, aL Sh earl ee 1,146 422 
Per cent Increase 1921-1950— 
Bricishicolumbiaweesen ese oe tile 106 
Canadar, ere ace eee ies cok 53 67 


RIO inig 2 20.0) O80 Go TOLD acl ada al Ml Tl a 
1 Including Yukon. 
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By 1950, in spite of some employment difficulties 
caused by the weather earlier in the year, the number of 
unemployed in British Columbia was reported at 12,000, 
or less than 3 per cent of the civilian labour force. The 
preponderance of manufacturing as a field of employ- 
ment is indicated by the fact that every fourth person 
working in British Columbia is engaged in manufacturing 
operations (see below). This high ratio makes British 
Columbia the third most industrialized province in 
Canada, following Ontario and Quebec. 


1950 
Item aie i. 
British 
Columbia Canada 
Total Civilian Labour Foree—Thous... 434 5, 233 


Unemployment—Thous.............. 12 150 


Civilian Employment—Thous......... 422 5,083 
Per cent of Civilian Employment— 
Aoriculturesassy emekice. anteereee 6 Pail 
Other Primary Industries........ 9 4 
Manuals eturincs een 23 26 
Other se gx. aaesh a OOe Sane ee 62 49 


Manufacturing industries have expanded at a more 
rapid rate than in any other region in Canada in the last 
decade. This is indicated by a doubling of manufacturing 
employment and a more than two-fold increase in the 
number of plants operating in the province and in the 
volume of manufacturing output. In terms of increase 
in the number of plants—and these to some extent 
reflect the diversity and distribution of manufacturing 
growth—the expansion was almost three times that 
indicated for Canada as a whole (see below). 


British Columbia 
Numb {Number of Gross Value of Pro- 
umber of/Number ; j 
ear tion—$ Mill. 
aoe Establish- Em- aaa, 
ments ployees Current | Constant 
Thous. Thous. Dollars | Dollars 
1039. Soi a hace 1-7 43 248 248 
1950.. 3°6 85 1,124 553 
Per cent Increase 1939- 
1950— 
British Columbia. . 112 98 Boo 123 
Canadarn man aoe 40 ha 299 97 


Many of the new manufacturing enterprises coming 
into operation in recent years have been comparatively 
large undertakings. More than 100 new companies 
together employing over 2,600 people were established 
between 1945 and 1950. This represents about 10 per 
cent of the total number of new large and medium-sized 
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companies, each employing 10 or more persons, coming 
into operation in this period in Canada and about 
6 per cent of the total number of new jobs provided (see 
below). 


It Number of Employment 
ix New Companies in 1950 
Number in British Columbia...... 101 2,615 
Per cent of Canadian Total....... 10 6 


Industrial growth has not been confined to establish- 
ing a large number of new manufacturing firms. New 
businesses have sprung up in primary imdustries and in 
wholesale and retail trade and service. Latest Depart- 
ment of National Revenue figures indicate a growth in 
the number of total incorporated companies operating 
in British Columbia from some 4,000 in 1945 to over 
6,000 in 1949. Reflecting buoyant economic conditions 
in the region, business profits have risen significantly 
not only in absolute terms but also in relation to total 
capital invested (see below). The remarkable feature 
is that even with due regard to the limitations of avail- 
able data, it appears that British Columbia business 
has been rewarded for its initiative and expansion by 
comparatively higher returns than business in Canada 
as a whole. 


British Columbia 
Item 
1945 1949 
Number of Companies— 
Reportingserotits ce eet eee 3,142 3,905 
IRS POLbIN CalLOSSeS tree r erent ane a 927 2,194 
Totalsty.ae eee ete 4,069 6,099 
Amounts of Profit Companies— 
Protite=— bill Sao aan ee eee 104 177 
DNS phi ON Re og Heo dca o 00s 1,406 2,039 
Profits of Profit Companies as Per cent of 
INCITS) I Sheerteteee ihc ais peaeae i arr en A naa toe 7:4 8-7 
Per cent Increase for Profit Companies, 
1945-1949— 
Profits—British Columbia. ............- 70 
——@anada .e ties ..0 arene ene ee 56 
Profits as Per cent of Assets— 
= britishyColumbiaaa. eae keene 18 
= Oonny bie; done neal ace Ob mee 16 


While manufacturing expansion has been one of the 
most important factors in the capital expenditure pro- 
gram of the province, investment outlay by utilities 
has assumed even greater proportions in recent years. 
As the data below indicate, manufacturing investment in 
British Columbia tripled in the first five post-war years 


in current dollar terms and almost doubled in constant 
dollar terms. Also, while in Canada as a whole manu- 
facturing investment reached a high point in 1948, manu- 
facturing expansion in British Columbia continued, 
reaching a peak total of $58 million in 1950, with a 
further rise indicated in 1951. 


Manufacturing Investment— 
British Columbia 


on Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars 
Mill. Mill. 

Be ee oer, 4's eetord aa oo Se 19-9 14-1 

1OAS eter er ae et ee eee 43-5 22-7 

1950 seta Aedes COT Rr te 57-7 26-9 
Per cent Increase 1945-1950— 

British’ Columbiarse. oes ee 190 91 

Canadal), Sere yea eee 85 22 


Capital expenditures by utilities led the business 
investment field in 1950, involving 17 per cent of the 
total. Manufacturing investment followed, with 14 per 
cent. Capital expenditures by the ‘other’ business 
group consisted of 7 per cent by primary industries 
(excluding agriculture) and construction, and 14 per 
cent by the trade, finance and commercial service 
group. Agricultural investment trailed behind with 4 
per cent. Compared with the investment pattern for 
Canada as a whole, a greater proportion of business 
capital expenditures in British Columbia was devoted 
to manufacturing and “‘other’’ business groups and a 
smaller proportion to utilities and agriculture. 


1950—Per cent 


Type of Investment 


British 

Columbia Canada 

Manufacturing se. eee 14-1 13-6 
Utilitiess hse BS ee eee 17-1 19-5 
Noriculture). S&-atees ane oe 3-8 11-0 
Others Business erent se eee 20-7 15-9 
Total Business.......... 55-7 60-0 
Institutions). sa. eer een ne 6-5 5-5 
Housing ye. i, ee ee ne 21-4 22-1 
Covernments tree ene ee 16-4 12-4 
otal vee ete eee 100-0 100-0 


Population growth, extensive use of bountiful natural 
resources, and rapid industrialization, covering both the 
processing and the more advanced fabricating stages, 
have brought great prosperity to the people of British 
Columbia. This prosperity is reflected in several ways. 


First, personal income per capita in British Columbia 
($1,156 in 1950) is the second highest in Canada, 
exceeded only by the Ontario average ($1,181) and 
notably above the national average ($969). Between 
1939 and 1950 personal income per capita in British 
Columbia has risen by 143 per cent in absolute terms. 
After allowance for rising prices, real income over this 
period rose by 48 per cent (see below). This rise is a little 
below the national average. The explanation for this is 
that incomes in British Columbia before the war were 
considerably higher than in most other parts of the 
country. In more recent years some of the other regions 
starting from a lower base have come closer to the 
higher income levels prevailing in Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


Item 1939 1950 


Personal Income—$ Mill................. 
Personal Income per Capita—$........... 


1,325 
1,156 


Per cent Increase 1939-1950 of Personal 
Income per Capita— 

British Columbia—Current Dollars...... 

—Constant Dollars... .. 48 

Canada—Current Dollars.............. 153 

E=(Wonctant OOUarssc se «2 ees 54 


Secondly, higher real incomes have been achieved in 
spite of a reduction in the number of hours worked in 
industry. For example, in manufacturing the average 
person worked 45-5 hours in 1939 and about 38 hours in 
1950. This represented a decline of 17 per cent, not 
matched in any other region in Canada. British Co- 
lumbia workers, with the shortest working week in 
Canada, are among the highest paid in the country. 
Average hourly earnings in manufacturing rose from 50 
cents in 1939 to $1.24 in 1950. The 1950 wage level was 
therefore two and one-half times what it had been in 
1939 in absolute terms, and one and one-half times as 
much after allowance has been made for the change in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 


Thirdly, the above improvement in real incomes and 
the length of the working week! were facilitated by one of 
the largest productivity increases experienced in any 
part of the country. The average worker in manu- 
facturing turned out $5,800 worth of goods in 1939 and 


about $13,200 in 1950. This is an increase of 128 per 


cent in current dollar terms and 12 per cent in constant 
dollar terms. Allowing for changes in the number of 
hours worked per week, production per man-hour in 
real terms rose 35 per cent between 1939 and 1950. This 
compares with a 23 per cent increase for Ontario and a 
national average rise of 25 per cent. In British Columbia 
the increase in productivity is largely due to a relatively 
greater degree of mechanization and greater industrial 
diversification with emphasis on large-scale equipment- 
using industries. 
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Yukon and Northwest Territories 


The description of the Prairie region includes data 
relating to capital expansion and economic development 
in the Northwest Territories. Similarly, data relating 
to the Yukon are included in the section on the British 
Columbia region. While not too significant statistically, 
economic expansion in the northern part of Canada has 
become considerably important in certain fields and 
represents the latest phase in pushing back the Canadian 
frontier. 


In the forefront of expansion in this area is the 
development of mineral deposits. The northern region 
is the only producer of tungsten and the principal 
producer of uranium in Canada. In addition it accounts 
for 10 per cent of silver production, 7 per cent of gold and 
4 per cent of cadmium and lead. Crude petroleum is 
presently being produced in relatively small quantities, 
but the potential in the area is great. 


Expansion in the north has not been entirely confined 
to the exploitation of the mineral wealth. Important 
water power developments have taken place at Snare 
River in the Northwest Territories and at Mayo in the 
Yukon. Expansion of the fishing industry has resulted 
in a catch valued at about one million dollars annually. 
Substantial outlays have been made to conserve the wild 
life in the area. Transportation facilities have been 
improved with the construction of the Alaska Highway, 
the MacKenzie Highway and new roads in the Yukon. 


All these projects have merely scratched the surface. 
Development of the potential of the area as a source of 
additional wealth is just beginning. 


Investment by Cities 


Industrial development in the more advanced fabri- 
cating stages is largely concentrated in 25 of the 
country’s major cities. These urban centres contain 
40 per cent of Canada’s population but in 1950 they were 
responsible for 54 per cent of manufacturing investment. 
Manufacturing investment per capita amounted to $44 
in the major cities, as compared to $26 in the rest of 
Canada (see below). The more rapid industrial growth 
in the larger urban centres was accompanied by a sig- 
nificant expansion of the other capital facilities. For 
example, housing completions in relation to population 
were proceeding about twice as fast in the 25 major 
cities as in the rest of the country. This is indicated by 
data on dwellings completed, which numbered 9-6 per 
thousand population in the 25 centres as against 4-6 
in other parts of Canada (see below).” 


Among the 25 metropolitan and other major cities, 
each with population of 30,000 or more, there is a great 
deal of variation in the rate at which capital expansion 
is taking place. For example, metropolitan Montreal, 
Canada’s largest city, experienced the greatest indus- 
trial expansion in absolute terms. New investment out- 
lay in manufacturing amounted to $67 million in 1950. 
Greater Toronto, with an outlay of $54 million, was 
second. But on a per capita basis capital expenditures in 


1 The decline in the hours worked noted above refers to manufacturing. In other industries the reduction in the number of hours worked was less 


spectacular although still significant. iat : 
2 For a further appraisal of regional and local differentials in industri 


al and housing growth, see Residential and Real Estate in Canada, pp. 175 ff. 
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manufacturing in metropolitan Toronto ($51) are greater 
than in metropolitan Montreal ($44). Among the 25 
cities there were nine that exceeded Greater Toronto and 
Greater Montreal on the basis of manufacturing invest- 
ment per capita in 1950. The cities are Three Rivers, 


Hamilton, London, Windsor, Brantford, Kingston, St. 
Catharines, Kitchener and Sudbury. The pattern, of 
course, would vary from year to year as large projects 
are completed in some cities and new undertakings are 
begun in others. 


Cities 


Metropolitan Centres— 


NT iC0 fo16) abe aries CUE ica DREN ee amen incl mnie AAA, atic: AMON Ate 
Nyon ory eer, Paar Re cloaca cic I IES Cas dec ho Sioa Giada o eae iecicl cic 
Via TE COMMCT: See Dane OR nL ee PONG ad oe awa Seok aoe 
MilCh OTL antes tot ceed ead Saeko eae earner EN boas Bonnet woe meee 


Sub=total eric coe eee Ee eee eee exactions daca ies 


Other Major Cities— 
SHErbTOOK eC pack oe ae Fes tare oar URN es 
A DIRVRaVeeal GUN Gee Meee I er nda Is RL eeeet ete ace ae 
IB TATLULOT Ce POEM el cad caches Gene es ie care es Pape eee 
GINS HOM peer eres nrc ccs reece SHR ote se NA cr tener eee 
St vGatharines ew tee neers ates Ge hee ee es Sith a5 oe a 
SUdbuUry. saae sok Fe on te eee eine cere are Ake name 
Fonte Walia: Sy eee Eee ee Sa Ae ge ee eae 


Cal Sattar at at tener piel c pak Pereuateirsh Rignaltr, eerleee ae oe tons ECO 
Bye hantey al V0 ara ee tan cance wfc gee cae ober cag nae Oey a ie ee Ong ee 


1950 
New Investment New Investment 
In Manufacturing In Housing 
Population 
ice) Per Number Completions 
$ Mill. Capita of per 1,000 
$ Completions! Population 
SY 2-1 37 299 5-2 
134 2-6 19 708 5-2 
72 1-1 15 335 4-6 
270 6:3 23 1,548 5-7 
1,505 66-5 44 16,111 10-7 
258 6-1 24 2,014 7:8 
1,064 53-9 51 9,493 8-9 
217 16-7 a 1,511 6-9 
118 19-0 161 1,420 12-0 
159 12-4 78 1,214 7-6 
338 12-0 36 3,140 9-2 
558 13-8 25 5,091 9-1 
109 1-3 12 1,289 11-8 
4,859 213-8 44 44,173 9-0 
51 2a 41 559 10-9 
51 3-0 59 566 11-0 
37 3-0 81 582 15-7 
33 4-1 124 258 7:8 
37 4-9 132 267 7-2 
47 3-2 68 414 8-8 
34 0-7 21 220 6-4 
43 3:3 77 838 19-4 
12 1:8 25 575 7-9 
54 0-9 17 491 9-0 
112 2-1 19 2,055 18-3 
149 3°5 23 2,824 18-9 
720 32-6 45 9,649 13-4 
5,579 246-4 44 53 , 822 9-6 
8, 266 213-0 26 38, 132 4-6 
13,845 459-4 33 91,954 6-6 


1 Including conversions. 
2 Including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Detailed Information on Investment 
by Provinces and Cities 


Per capita new investment by private industry, 
individuals and institutions and by public authorities 


in each of the ten provinces for the years 1949 to 1951 
is shown in Figure 58. More detailed information on 
the type and extent of capital, repair and maintenance 
expenditures by provinces and cities for the years 1945 
to 1951 will be found in Tables 116 to 120 in Part II. 
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Conclusion 


The appraisal of this section has touched upon some 
of the differences in the rates of capital expansion as well 
as the composition of the programs undertaken in the 
various regions and localities. It has also dealt briefly 
with some of the factors that have contributed to these 
differences. The brief regional analysis that is within 
the scope of the present study serves chiefly to illustrate 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


the importance of regional influences on the working of 
the Canadian economy. National investment analysis, 
particularly as it is designed to assist policy formulation 
by business, government or others, will be greatly aided by 
a clearer understanding of what are some of the dynamic 
elements in Canada’s major economic regions and 
areas. It is through the better understanding of regional 
economics that a deeper insight can be gained into the 
working of the Canadian economy as a whole. 
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Part II 


Tabular 
Material 
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TABLE 1. Population, New Private and Public Investment, Exports and Gross National Product, Canada, 1926-1951 
Private and Public 1 Gross National 
New Investment Exports - Product 
| f 
Year Population Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Per Per Per 
Total Gross 5 Total Gross Total F 
National Capita National Capire Gapita 
Product Product 
Mill, $ Mill. hears $ Mill, (i eo cane $ 

9.5 917 17.3 97 1, 261 23.8 133 5, 294 557 

9.6 1,087 19.2 113 1,211 21.4 126 5,647 588 

9.8 1, 296 21.2 132 1,339 21.9 137 6, 105 623 
10.0 1,518 24.6 152 1,152 18.7 115 6, 166 617 
10.2 1, 287 23. 2 126 864 15.6 85 5, 546 544 
10.4 881 19.3 85 588 OPE) of 4, 560 438 
1055) 491 13.0 47 490 13.0 47 3, 167 359 
10.6 327 9.2 31 529 14.9 50 3,552 335 
10.7 416 10.3 39 649 16.1 61 4,034 377 
10.8 505 11.6 47 125 16.7 67 4,345 402 
11,0 590 12.6 54 938 20.0 85 4,701 427 
as Vk 828 | 15.5 15 997 18.6 90 9,355 482 
11.2 113 14.8 69 838 16.0 15 5, 233 467 
Us We 765 13.4 68 925 16.2 82 5, 707 505 
11.4 1, 048 15.73 92 D179) 17.2 103 6,872 603 
11.5 1, 463 ily Ge 127 1,621 19.0 141 8,517 741 
p BTR 1,542 14.6 132 2,364 22.4 202 10, 539 901 
11.8 1, 485 KES) 126 2,971 26.6 252 11, 183 948 
12.0 1,309 11.0 109 3,440 28.8 287 11,954 996 
12.4 1, 284 10.8 106 3,218 27.2 266 11, 850 979 
12.3 1, 703 14.2 2 188 12, 026 978 
12.6 1 B74 220 13, 768 1,093 
12.9 3 Biri 238 15,613 1, 210 
13.5 3 «2 222 16, 462 1,219 
13.8 2 me 226 18,029 1,306 
14,1 0 Pei 21, 000 


1, Excludes foreign produce, 

2. Includes Newfoundland. : 

3. The 1951 mid-year survey of investment intentions placed this total at $4,561 million while subsequent adjustments to the housing estimates raised this 
figure to $4,641 million. This represents 22.1 per cent of the gross national product and a per capita outlay of $329. 


TABLE 2. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, Private and Public, in Current and Constant Dollars, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a a 


Private Public Private and Public 
New Investment New Investment New Investment 
Year 
Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
T47 700 170 156 917 856 
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New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, All Governments, by Departments and Agencies, 


TABLE 3. 
: Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Federal Government Provincial Governments Municipal Governments Al) Governments! 
T if aif 
Year 

Government All Government All Government. All Government All 

Departments} Agencies | Departments Agencies | Departments} Agencies | Departments Agencies 
te a A a 

33 71 28 41 20) 58 86 170 
46 104 36 51 29 72 111 227 
51 120 47 64 32 19 130 263 
58 165 57 87 37 90 152 342 
19 156 17 112 37 96 193 364 
60 110 68 100 31 78 159 288 
36 46 45 59 28 59 109 164 
26 35 28 34 25 41 19 110 
29 39 53 58 21 33 103 130 
35 47 58 leis AK 41 | 118 159 
27 54 59 69 24 44 1io | 167 
31 712 112 130 26 47 169 249 
42 714 82 106 28 54 152 234 
45 14 713 92 26 52 144 218 
179 214 49 67 20 41 248 322 
370 411 54 17 24 39 448 527 
422 501 39 58 24 | 42 | 485 | 601 
398 ope) 37 48 28 | 43 | 463 644 
187 407 29 41 29 46 245 494 
105 210 53 76 47 76 205 362 
40 141 101 138 83 138 224 417 
51 156 154 233 86 159 291 548 
97 261 198 330 98 212 393 803 
138 301 169 397 99 245 406 943 
ue 313 188 410 112 270 a ' At 

89 468 175 402 12S 345 59% , 


1, Excludes cost of United States Government defence installations in Canada. 


TABLE 4. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Government Expenditures on Other 
Goods and Services, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a  —————————————————————————————_ 


All Governments 
Year | Expenditures on| Ex dit 
New Repair and 1 P ° pengsures 
1 : 1 Sub-total Other Goods on All Goods 
Investment Maintenance and Services and Services 
106 61 167 354 521 
136 fe 209 358 567 
158 81 239 358 597 
182 89 271 411 682 
229 $4 323 444 767 
183 101 284 454 738 
127 78 205 | 438 643 
87 5 144 382 526 
109 68 ile 391 568 
125 70 195 408 603 
{ 
120 66 186 414 600 
177 718 255 416 671 
160 91 251 469 720 
156 90 246 489 735 
256 76 332 833 1, 165 
465 78 543 1, 146 | 1,689 
523 74 597 3, 129 3, 726 
502 81 583 3, 644 4,227 
271 102 373 4,649 5, 022 
239 119 358 3, 346 3,704 
312 151 463 1, 369 1, 32 
364 167 531 1,039 Tome 
486 182 668 1, 130 1,798 
509 174 683 1, 445 DOVES) 
oy 587 207 T94 TE RPA®) 2,314 
: 701 231 932 ae at 
2 ns ft sell 


1, To assure comparability between investment and total expendit ds and ices in instituti ing proj i 
hathielalven Sere eRaVE TeLn AGE PT Peer Ts ean ? itures on goods and services, outlays for certain institutional and housing pi ojects included 
= 2 . Thus, of this table is not com ores 2 Ss by 
Government in Canada are SiCInce Tee Cane Lacie ee not comparable with column 12 of Table 8. Expenditures by the United States 

. Not available. 
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TABLE 5. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance d T 
All Governments, Canada- Selected Years, 1926-1950 Dla GONeEA ERLE MPa eS? 


Item 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Public WOrKS ..cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccsessconcceces 
Resources Developme nt .....scccccccccccescscseensees 
Machinery and Equipment .....ccccccssccccsscsccceeee 


WOtal caccessesescevececvontvevecvcessessseueesssce we 


BIUDLCALLONSsacrescccsaceteccactescscecsestascecocscanes 
INGWAINVOSEMCNICS cc cneccccasscnseacstostescsesstcssesess 
Repair and Maintenance .....ccccccescccorsvecsssccoes 
New Investment, Repair and Maintenance ....... 
Other Government Expenditures .....ccesecsceseseee 


Total Expenditures through Capital and 
Current ACCOUNES......cccccccccccccccccvcccccccccses 


1926 | 1929 1930 1933 1937 1941 1944 1946 1948 1950 
| 1 } / 7 
o-73) ASRS Ie LU T0eF 68.9 | 148.5 | 302.4] 174.3] 181.0] 334.8 a 
3.3 6.8 8.2 4.8 11.6 8.7 9.0 21.6 Ries - 
1 
12.0 20.0 23.8 10.7 21.5 | 145.0 67.4 41.3 61.1 - 
91.0) 160.1 | 202.7 84.4] 181.6] 456.1] 250.7) 243.9| 427.2 a 
4.4 8.0 9.3 5.0 12am 7.7 6.2 19.9 33.7 - 
86.6| 152.1] 193.4 19.4) 168.9| 448.4) 244.5) 224.0] 393.5] 473.5 
58.6 85.8 90. 2 54.4 74.8 74.7 96.6| 139.8) 1726] 194.1 
145.2} 237.9 | 283.6] 133,8). 248.7 | 523.1) 341.1 \) 368.8)|) 7566, 1,) 6aTe6 
587.9 | 643.0} 691.8] 872.6 | 1,008.0 | 1,920.0] 5,369.8 | 3,030.4 | 2,871.9] 3,877.4 
975.4 | 1,006.4 | 1,251.7 | 2,443.1 | 5,710.9 | 3,394.2 | 3,438.0} 4,545.0 


1. Covers expenditures on machinery and equipment used in construction and resources development, and on construction included under resources 


development. 


2. Equals total of public works, resources development and machinery and equipment, minus duplications. 


3. Not available. 


‘ 


TABLE 6. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, by Type of Private and Public Enterprise, in Current Dollars, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1928 ccrccocsccscecccsccsceceree 


1931 ..ccccecccccccccsccsccssccecsccsconssoseees 


et ee ee ee Ee A ae 
Private New Investment '. Public New Investment : Total 
== (er in — Private 
Year \Government- and 
‘ ve ; Govenent| Operated eveeanent Public 
Business |Institutions| Housing | Sub-total Owned | Institutions Sub-total New 
Enterprises and epartments Investment 
Housing 
| [ | st rk a 

1926 cecccccccccccscscsccccccccccecceccssscccccsccccsccoosers 520 15 212 147 61 537 | 86 170 917 
1927 cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccessccssnscscescescvsees 626 17 217 860 88 28 lii Pea 1,087 
781 16 236 | 1,033 102 31 130 263 1, 296 
912 17 247 1,176 153 37 152 342 1,518 
A930 ccvestscuvessssccsstesccecsssccossesesscccesesvoossssces 696 23 204 923 130 41 193 364 1, 287 
403 22 168 593 99 30 159 288 881 
220 11 96 | 327 34 | au 109 164 491 
136 5 716 217 21 10 19 110 327 
183 5 98 286 19 8 103 130 416 
227 5 114 346 32 | 9 118 159 505 
278 6 139 423 45 12 110 167 599 
396 8 | 175 579 66 14 169 249 828 
370 10 159 539 65 17 152 234 173 
350 12 185 547 56 18 | 144 218 765 
517 9 200 126 65 9 248 322 1,048 
694 | 9 233 936 60 19 | 448 527 | 1, 463 
700 6 193 899 98 40 | 505 643 1,542 
452 i 174 633 227 42 | 583 852 1,485 
488 11 225 724 245 29 311 685 1, 309 
1945 crccccccccsccssssccsccccccccsecscccssssccccccsscecsssees 629 21 272 922 118 39 205 362 1, 284 
1946 ccccccccccccccscccccccscccsccccecscscscosscovevccesenees 897 33 356 1, 286 95 98 224 417 1,703 
ceccccccccsccren 1,394 43 504 1,941 175 82 | 231 | 548 2,489 
1948 .ceccccccccscccccsccccccscccsccccsensovccessesccooesnees 1,696 76 600 | 2,372 273 137 393 803 35.075, 
eo 87 703 2,559 361 | 176 406 943 3,502 
eocccccccccccecscccecscoes 1,954 84 792 2, 830 339 181 473 993 3, 823 
ORL res ete tectas crecestessesssevires 2,190 | 137 seé | 3, 193 445 wm | 53} 215 | 4, 408 
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ssets, by Type of Private and Public Enterprise, in Constant Dollars, 


Physical A 
TABLE 7. New Investment in’ Durable Ehysical eerie 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Private New Investment Public New Investment 


| and 
eae Government-| Public 
Business |Institutions] Housing Sub-total Owned New 


Enterprises 


a 


TABLE 8. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Government Enterprises,! 
Institutions, Housing and Departments? Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 
ear rs ; Nya a . verona 4 sores 
overnment-| Operate overnmen perate: overnment perate 
Owned | Institutions| Government) sub-total | Owned _ | Institutions ee Sub-total | Owned | Institutions] Goverment) rota) 
Enterprises and Dp Enterprises and is Enterprises and Bs 
Housing le Housing 
af a 
61 23 86 170 94 4 59 157 155 27 145 327 
88 28 111 227 99 4 70 173 187 32 181 400 
102 31 130 263 108 4 78 190 210 35 208 453 
153 37 152 342 109 SD 86 200 262 42 238 542 
130 41 193 364 98 5 90 193 228 46 283 557 
99 30 159 288 88 5 97 190 187 35 256 478 
34 21 109 164 66 5 U5 146 100 26 184 310 
21 10 79 110 62 4 54 120 83 14 133 230 
19 8 103 130 67 3 65 135 | 86 ng 168 265 
32 9 118 159 66 3 67 136 98 12 185 295 
45 12 110 167 17 4 64 145 a2 16 174 312 
66 14 169 249 82 4 715 161 | 148 18 244 410 
65 17 152 234 719 4 88 171 144 21 240 405 
56 18 144 218 86 4 87 177 142 22 231 395 
65 9 248 322 84 4 73 161 149 13 321 483 
| : 
60 19 448 527 96 5 75 176 | 156 24 | §23 | 703 
98 40 505 643 97 5 10 172 | 195 45 | 575 815 
227 42 583 852 108 6 17 191 330 | 48 | 660 1,043 
245 29 311 585 133 “a 97 237 378 | 36 | 408 822 
118 39 205 362 139 8 112 259 257 | 47 317 621 
95 98 224 417 150 13 140 303 245 111; 364 720 
175 82 291 548 169 11 158 338 344 93 449 886 
273 137 393 803 204 12 173 389 477 149 566 1,192 
361 176 406 943 208 17 162 387 569 193 | 568 | 1,330 
339 181 473 993 210 17 194 421 549 198 . 667 1,414 
445 st! [ 593 1,215 219 18 218 455 664 | 195); 811 1,670 


1. Includes cost of Canol project incurred by the United States Government and estimated at $22, $87 and $25 million in 1942, 1943 and 1944 respectively. 


: 2. Includes cost of Alaska Highway and various airstrips in Canada incurred by the United States Government,and estimated at $20, $121 and $66 million 
in the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 respectively, % G oe pid : 
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. TABLE 9. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets a i 
\ nd Repair and Maintenance, All 
by Type of Expenditure, Canada, 1926-1951 SR COLE Gee ege 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 


Year 


RISO cesscecsrcuneanecccteascunaepreresesreaccce 


MOST occ. wcccscstcccoveocsccccsensccccoccccesss 


AAAAN NAMA TROPLDM THN wry 


16 103 26 11 140 270 67 27 364 

115 31 12 158 350 15 24 449 

123 35 15 173 436 96 34 566 

126 19 17 162 464 65 39 568 

141 32 21 194 543 76 48 667 

1951... ..ccecccccscccccvesccsccecssocesscees ee 163 33 22 218 675 84 52 811 


1. Includes costs of Alaska Highway and various airstrips in Canada incurred by the United States Government and estimated at $20, $121 and $66 millionin 
the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 respectively. 

2, Excludes machinery and equipment used in construction. 

3. Excludes construction projects and machinery and equipment purchases. 


TABLE 10. New Construction and Repair and cok EP LAA All Government Departments,! by Type, Canada, 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Construction, Repair 
and Maintenance 


New Construction Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
Engineering} Sub-total ee ae 

65 73 8 33 
82 93 9 41 

95 109 10 

110 127 10 

138 164 12 

115 134 13 

719 91 10 

57 65 7 

17 86 10 

87 97 10 

19 88 9 

131 142 11 

110 123 13 

97 114 12 

80 179 9 

109 299 8 

115 361 8 

217 431 10 

132 237 11 

84 140 14 

143 167 12 

197 236 21 

252 314 23 

262 338 23 

302 405 28 

LOS Verccsevcses Me ccoatocesencedabacorsetsososesoocseesssssne 191 322 513 37 


1, Includes. value of construction work done in Canada by the United States Government for the Alaska Highway and various airstrips. The value of this 
work is estimated at $20,$121 and $66.million in the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 respectively. 
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New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, by Type of Business and Other Enterprise, in Current Dollars, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


TABLE 11. 


New Investment by Business Other New Investment 


All Private 
and Public 


Government Investment 


Primary Manu- tilities Sub-total | Housing | Institutions} Depart- Sub-total 
Industries'| facturing | U4 Genierial arpa 


Services 


1. Including the construction industry, k 
2. Excluding government-owned enterprises and government-operated institutions and housing. 


TABLE 12. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, by Type of Business and Other Enterprise, in Constant Dollars, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment by Business Other New Investment 
Total 
ps Trade, Private 
Year Pri 4 Finance Government and Public 
Anatris tHE yee Utilities and Sub-total | Housing |Institutions} Depart- | Sub-total | Investment 
Industries | facturing Commercial ments 
Services 
207 160 47 540 203 34 719 316 856 
268 191 68 677 202 42 103 3A7 1,024 
308 227 97 831 214 43 118 375 1, 206 
347 311 118 978 214 47 134 395 1,373 
269 276 77 7187 182 58 176 416 1, 203 
160 219 48 504 161 50 155 366 870 
86 99 31 264 100 34 113 247 511 
45 59 23 167 83 16 86 185 352 
53 67 35 218 103 13 110 226 444 
yi’ 718 33 210 121 15 126 262 537 
87 97 48 337 143 18 114 275 612 
134 134 49 439 168 21 162 351 790 
113 132 54 426 156 27 149 ae) 758 
96 118 60 397 180 29 140 349 746 
222 118 51 524 183 17 226 426 950 
285 130 66 617 
295 154 47 609 
178 214 22 493 
15% 223 42 527 
200 136 60 530 
229 165 88 668 
313 239 115 929 
301 284 139 1,011 
268 325 142 1,049 
244 333 163 1,057 
311 372 155 1,127, 


1. Including the construction industry. 
2. Excluding government-owned enterprises and government-operated institutions’and housing. 
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ABLE 13. New Investment in Durable Physical Asset i 
I Ss by Type of Expenditu i 
‘ ’ p re, in Current and Constant Dollars, 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New — New Machinery Private and Public 
Construction and Equipment New Investment 
Year 
Current Constant Current Constant | Current Constant 
[ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
7 
1926 .. 
ieeT., 546 508 371 348 917 856 
A poeta © Sheet tn ne 636 588 451 436 1,087 1,024 
ace ae 187 109 509 497 1, 296 1, 206 
USSG) cccccesse sch cesssweeseccvanes ss Ratvncenas hese’ se ea Lu cae ae Deke ele 
MesbNNS tee erst Res Sonus swcteceussnogeseaameenates s 790 7108 497 495 1, 287 i, 203 


TABLE 14. New Construction and Repair and Maintenance, by Type of Enterprise, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Construction Repair and Maintenance 
om T er a New and 
ae , on ner | HoUsins | yaintenance 
; Other Tota! A ; an 3 Other an : 
Housing Building Building Engineering | pngineering Housing | Construction Other Construction 
Construction Construction 
eal L | We | t 

379 167 546 49 204 253 799 

440 196 636 50 229 279 915 

533 254 7187 54 250 304 1,091 

590 308 898 56 256 312 1, 210 

466 324 790 52 239 291 1,081 

342 256 598 46 222 268 866 

187 143 330 40 180 220 550 

137 95 232 40 155 195 427 

168 118 286 44 172 216 502 

193 149 342 46 176 222 564 

249 143 | 392 50 189 239 631 

323 201 524 55 202 257 781 

294 179 473 53 211 264 137 

323 163 486 57 216 273 159 

439 145 584 63 222 285 869 

607 201 808 7 252 329 1, 137 

679 228 907 87 269 356 1, 263 

530 366 896 88 298 386 1, 282 

471 215 686 92 369 461 1,147 

538 169 107 96 402 498 1, 205 

769 305 1,074 105 428 533 1, 607 

1,022 402 1,424 131 461 592 2,016 

1,300 577 1,877 162 532 694 2,971 

1, 483 641 2,124 176 556 732 2, 856 

1, 630 760 2, 390 191 575 766 3, 156 

1,921 829 2 130 201 601 802 3,552 
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: tment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Enterprises, by Type of Expenditure 
TABLE 15.New Inves Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a aa aE i ela! il ate eee pea 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance andiairtonanee 
= vie | Machiner. Machinery Machinery 

Con- SS Con- |. Con- |° 

% and Sub-total 7 and Sub-total : and Total 
struction Equipment struction Equipment struction Equipment 
Le | l + a= 

546 371 917 253 245 498 799 616 1,415 
636 451 1, 087 279 257 536 915 708 1,623 
7187 509 1, 296 304 276 580 1,091 785 1, 876 
898 620 1,518 312 291 603 1,210 911 2,121 
790 497 1, 287 291 255 546 1,081 7152 1, 833 
598 283 881 268 222 490 866 505 1,371 
330 161 491 220 175 395 550 336 886 
232 95 327 195 158 353 427 253 680 
286 130 416 216 183 399 502 313 815 
342 163 505 222 191 413 564 354 918 
392 198 590 239 me 451 631 410 1,041 
524 304 828 257 249 506 781 553 1,334 
473 300 173 264 241 505 737 541 1,278 
486 279 765 273 255 528 759 534 1, 293 
584 464 1, 048 285 295 580 869 759 1, 628 
808 655 1,463 329 360 689 1537, 1,015 2, 152 
907 635 1,542 356 403 759 1, 263 1, 038 2,301 
896 589 1,485 386 429 815 1, 282 1,018 2,300 
686 623 1,309 461 485 946 1,147 1,108 2nan0 
107 577 1, 284 498 491 989 1, 205 1, 068 2 PME: 

1,074 629 1, 703 533 547 1,080 1,607 1,176 2, 783 

1,424 1,065 2,489 592 652 1, 244 2,016 ba ie 3, 733 

1,877 1, 298 3,175 694 767 1,461 2 Ou 2, 065 4,636 

2, 124 1,378 3,502 732 808 1,540 2, 856 2, 186 5,042 

2, 390 1,433 3,823 766 819 1,585 3,156 2,252 5, 408 

2, 750 1, 658 4,408 802 843 1, 645 3,002 2,501 6,053 


TABLE 16. New Investment in Durable Physicai Assets and Repair and Maintenance, by Quarters, 
Canada, 1946-1950 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 
Year and Quarter : « ; [ ch 
ti 3 
Construction Sub- _ | Machinery, Sg ENN Sub- |Machinery Cops chenes| Sub. |Machiner; 
} total and Total total and Total fetal id Total 
(eee Other Equipment Housing Other pane Housing] Other quipment 
ie + ste + — 


103.9 186.4 129.6 SIG) otal eTsee BIO 190.9; 103.6) 161.0} 264.6; 242.3! 506.9 
160.8 259.7 164.8 424-9) 25.3) 105.4 130.4 143.3 273.7} 124.2} 265.9) 390. 1) 308. 1 698. 2 
203.8 311.0 162.2 473.2) 27.4) 135.9] 163.3 141,1 304.4) 134.6) 339.7! 474.3! 303.3 T717.6 
193.2 316.9 172.3 489.2) 31.5) 129.6) 161.1 149.9 311.0; 155.2) 322.8! 478.0; 322.2) 9800.2 
661.7) 1,074.0 628.9/ 1,702.9} 105.3) 427.7) 533.0 547.0) 1,080.0) 517.6/1, 089.4, 1,607.9) 1,175.9) 2, 782.9 


245.8 227.9 473.7; 26.1) 61.3] 87.4 139.5 226.9) 134.1 199.1 333.2 367.4 700.6 


137.8 
215.6 339.8 271.6 611.4) 30.1) 116.2) 146.3 166.3 312.6) 154.3) 331.8) 486.1 437.9, 924.0 
270.6 421.8 269.5 691.3); 36.8] 145.7] 182.5: 165.0 347.5} 188.0} 416.3; 604.3 434.5 1,038.8 
260.0 416.6 296.1 712.7} 37.8/ 138.0} 175.8 181.3 357.1} 194.4; 398.0: 592.4 477.4 1,069.8 
884. 0) 1,424.0) 1,065.1] 2,489.1| 130.8] 461.2] 592.0 652.1) 1,244.1| 670.8/1,345.2/2,016.0 1,717.2) 3,733.2 
1991 300. 5 311.5 612.0) 28.8) 71.8] 100.6 184.1 284.7/ 130.2) 270.9! 401.1 495.6 896.7 
292.7 462.4 354.4 816.8) 34.1) 133.1) 167.2 209.4 376.6; 203.8) 425.8 629.6 563.8 1, 193.4 
370.6 566. 1 297.2 863.3) 48.9] 172.9] 221.8 175.6 397.4) 244.4) 543.5 787.9 472.8. 1,260.7 
346.0 547. 6) 334.9 882.5) 50.1) 154.3] 204.4!) 197.9 402.3) 251.7) 500.3; 752.0 532.8) 1, 284.8 
1,208.4/ 1,876.6) 1,298.0| 3,174.6) 161.9) 532.1) 694.0 767.9) 1,461.0) 830.1/1, 740.5 2,570.6 2,065.0 4, 635.6 


244.1 398. 5) 350.0 748.5) 33.2) 86.1] 119.3 205.3 324.6] 187.6] 330.2 517.8 555.3 1,073.1 
337.2 531.2 381.7 912.9) 39.2) 144.0] 183.2 223.8 407.0} 233.2} 481.2, 714.4 605.5 1,319.9 
403.3 621.4 321.1 942.5) 51.3] 171.7] 223.0 188.3 411.3) 269.4] 575.0 844.4 509.4 1,353.8 
364. 1 573.6 325. 2 898.8) 52.3) 154.0] 206.3 190.7! 397.0) 261.8) 518.1, 779.9 515.9 1,295.8 
1,348.7) 2,124.7] 1,378.0 5, 042.6 


3,502.7) 176.0 555.8) 731.8) 808.1 1,539.9 952. 0/1, 904.5 2,856.5 2,186.1. 


239.5 397.6 332.5 730s 1iensde3 79.9} 114.2 190.0. 304.2; 192.4 319.4 511.8 522.5 1,034.3 
384.7 581.6 386.9 968.5) 40.6 187. 2 2202: 408.4) -237.5] 531.3: 768.8 608.1 1,376.9 
468.1 709. 9 nee 1,066.7, 56.6} 178.8} 235.4 203.9 439.3: 298.4) 646.9, 945.3 560.7, 1, 506.0 
1,491.1 

0 5,408, 3 


= 
ia 
a 
loz) 


452.7 701.2 356. 1,058.0; 59.5} 169.7) 229.2 203.9} 433.1; 308.0 622.4] 930.4 560.7 
1,545.0) 2,390.3) 1,433. 3, 823.3) 191.0) 575.0) 766.0 819.9) 1,585.01, 086.3 2,120. 0/3, 156.3, 2,252.0 


—t 


TABLE 17. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, Private and Public, andI 
per National Accounts, Canada, 1936-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 
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nvestment in Plant, Equipment and Housing 


LS een ae ae 


DOG Orrecowececeb wach aceccnatadsctssacasescsavscduhacscaccseGnedserseveessecssan'sseas sats Oeneseesaucuvabeen ease 


1931.. 


Ye Private and Plant, Equipment 
ar Public and Housing Reconciliation 
Investment per National Item 
| Accounts 
917 809 108 
1, 087 949 138 
1,296 1, 136 160 
1,518 1, 330 188 
ee ositamel Eoseetccaceesy cecesess 1, 287 1,054 233 
881 693 188 
491 362 129 
327 239 88 
416 306 110 
505 378 127 
590 469 121 
828 647 181 
7173 605 168 
765 605 160 
1,048 818 230 
1, 463 1,078 385 
1,542 1,044 498 
1,485 845 640 
1,309 859 450 
1,284 986 298 
1,703 1, 398 305 
2,489 2,121 368 
35175 2,685 490 
3,502 2,974 528 
: : 3, 823 3, 199? 624 
NOS ileeccaccaseetetentsecse Sang auleceseceecesceesessouaereep estes Roa sackseneates ese seerseeaen gavesuchvsvedusaes scacepteaeape secesceee se nade 4,408 3,656 152 


1. Includes that part of public investment expenditures covered in the National Accounts under ‘‘government expenditures 
2. Revised since publication of the National Accounts. 


TABLE 18. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, 


Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 
(Millions of Dollars) 


on goods and services.”’ 


Farm Cash Income, and Gross Value of Production, Primary 


7 . Primary Woods Primary Mining 
Agriculture Fishing Industry Operations Taduainies 
ae 
ae Val f Val f Val f 
New Farm Cash New AGES New ES, New eueIe 

Investment Income Investment ind Landed| Investment bape pF Investment Rot 
89.0 963 8.4 35 6.1 204 17.0 240 
109.0 941 8.3 33 6.1 206 18.0 247 
138.9 1, 073 5.5 34 6.5 213 32.1 275 
121.4 936 8.6 34 6.7 220 46.2 311 
86.1 641 5.7 30 5.9 207 45.4 280 
36.3 450 3.2 18 3.7 141 22.0 230 
28.7 389 3.8 LS 2.2 92 q.8 191 
19,2 402 5.4 16 2.4 94 8.7 221 
36.1 492 Sak 20 2.9 106 11.4 278 
41.0 520 5.0 21 3.2 115 Sie8 312 
52.8 580 5.8 22 4.0 135 31o1 362 
73.5 640 5.1 23 5.1 163 33.4 457 
17.4 661 4,9 23 4.5 148 33.6 442 
14.7 17 4.4 22 4.9 158 30.7 475 
95.4 748 5.4 24 6.3 195 29.1 530 
«3 896 6.5 34 1.3 213 31.9 560 
oT 1 1, 099 6.9 42 1.3 234 21.6 567 
55.8 1,407 1.5 49 6.2 269 15.6 530 
95.0 1, 829 9.9 52 13,7 302 16.9 486 
116.4 1,696 12.5 65 12.1 334 15.6 499 

‘ae 1,742 8 

.5 1,967 8 

Pats 2,463 .0 

.2 2,495 0 

.4 2,224 -0 

0 = 0 


1. Includes Newfoundland. 
2. Not available. 
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a in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Agriculture, Canada, 
TABLE 19, New Investment in (e2Gltast 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a SE STE ERE EEN PTS 


; N Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance ah shaiieroahe, 


= | | 


Construc- pope Sub- Construc- eee SOY Sub- Construc- Pochinery Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
t t + T + 


TABLE 20. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets ree Repair and Maintenance, Fishing Industry, Canada, 
1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Repair and 
Investment Maintenance 
Year Total 
Machinery and | Machinery and 
Equipment ! Equipment! 
8.4 2.9 Eis 
8.3 3.2 FS 
5.5: oe 8.6 
8.6 3.4 12.0 
5a 7 3.3 9.0 
3.2 2.6 5. 8 
BG Pests) 6.3 
5.4 P55) 7.9 
Bill 2.6 8.3 
5.0 2.6 1<6 
Deis. 2.7 8.5 
Sayll OS | 7.8 
4.9 27, eo. 
4.4 Pale) 7.0 
5.4 2.6 8.0 
6.5 2.004 9.3 
6.9 2.9 9.8 
ioe) See 10.6 
9.9 Se 5m 13.4 
1255 4.1 16.6 
UE VS Ci 18.4 
18.4 5.2 24.3 
20. 2 6.7 26.9 
18.0 4.0 22.0 
20.0 4.1 24. 1 
18.0 4.0 22.0 


1. Includes small amounts of expenditures on construction for such installations as piers and wharves. 
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ABLE 21. New Inv estment in Durable Physical Assets i ions 
and Repair dM i 
I : ‘ p an aintenance, Primary Woods Operat , 


(Millions of Dollars) 


YR A SY 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair 
and Maintenance 
Year ] y a T 
Construc- Lgcearne, Sub- Construc- | Machinery Sub- Construc- Machinery, 
tion Equi t total tion and total tion and Total 
quipmen! Equipment Equipment} 
4 | 7 + i 
3.0 Sut 6.1 207 6.2 8.9 5.7 9 
. ‘. . 5 . 23 15.0 
ae ce 6.1 2.7 6.2 8.9 5.7 9.3 15.0 
aye e 6.5 2.8 6.5 9.3 6.0 9.8 15.8 
a -4 6.7 2.9 6.7. 9.6 62 10.1 16.3 
F 3.0 5.9 2.6 5.9 8.5 5.5 8.9 14.4 
1.8 1.9 3.7 1.6 3.7 5.3 3 
. . ° ; o4 5.6 9.0 
ae 11 2.2 1.0 2.2 3.2 2.1 3.3 5.4 
. 1.2 2.4 1.1 2.5 3.6 2.3 3.7 6.0 
Hy 1.5 2.9 1.3 2.9 4.2 2.7 4.4 71 
6 1.6 3.2 1.4 3.2 4.6 3.0 4.8 71.8 
2.0 2.0 4.0 1.7 4.0 5.7 3.7 6.0 rf 
2.5 2.6 5.1 2.2 5.1 Ted 4.7 TT 12.4 
2.2 2.3 4.5 2.0 4.5 6.5 4.2 6.8 11.0 
2.4 oak 4.9 2.1 4.9 7.0 4.5 1.4 11.9 
344 3.2, 6.3 268 6.3 9.1 5.9 9.5 15.4 
1.7 5.6 1.3 362 1.3 10.5 4.9 12.9 17.8 
3.1 4.2 7.3 3.0 6.9 9.9 6.1 111 Lis? 
3.0 ee 6.2 2.3 5.1 1.4 5.3 8.3 13.6 
8.6 5.1 13.7 Sad 7.9 11.4 12.1 13.0 25.1 
6.2, 5.9 | 12.1 3.4 1.7 11.1 9.6 13.6 23.2 
6.5 1.3 13.8 4.0 TT 11.7 10. 15.0 25.5 
15.4 17.4 32.8 5.2 14.0 19.2 20.6 31.4 52.0 
14.0 14.0 28.0 6.0 15.0 21.0 20.0 29.0 49.0 
16.0 10.0 26.0 6.0 21.0 27.0 22.0 31.0 53.0 
14.0 16.0 30.0 8.0 18.0 26.0 22.0 34.0 56.0 
19.0 15.0 34.0 8.0 18.0 26.0 27.0 33.0 60.0 
2 iL L a5) 


TABLE 22. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Primary Mining Industries, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


pe 


New Investment | Repair and Maintenance New ee ee 
Year i ; ; 
Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- cater td Sub- Construc- vaepaeel 
tion and total tion an total tion and t| Total 
| Equipment Equipment Equipmen 
' } we = | { neil 
8.6 8.4 17.0 1.9 7.4 9.3 10.5 15.8 26.3 
8.2 9.8 18.0 1.9 71.6 9.5 10.1 17.4 27.5 
20.1 12.0 32.1 2.4 8.5 10.6 22.2 20.5 42.7 
26.1 20.1 46.2 2.4 9.6 12.0 28.5 29.7 58.2 
31.0 14.4 45.4 2.2 8.7 10.9 33.2 23~1 56.3 
15.6 6.4 22.0 1.8 Td 8.9 17.4 13.5 30.9 
3.2 4.1 71.3 1.5 5.9 7.4 4.7 10.0 14.7 
5.3 3.4 8.7 1.7 6.8 8.5 7.0 10.2 17.2 
Dew 6.2 11.4 2.2 8.6 10.8 1.4 14.8 22.2 
24.7 6.6 31.3 2.4 9.7 12.1 27.1 16.3 43.4 
21.5 9.6 | 31.1 2.8 11.2 14.0 24.3 20.8 45.1 
18.3 15.1 33.4 3.6 14.1 17.7 21.9 29.2 51.1 
19.5 14.1 33.6 3.4 13.7 17.1 22.9 27.8 50.7 
16.5 14.2 30.7 3.7 14.7 18.4 20.2 28.9 49.1 
13.5 15.6 29.1 4.1 16.4 20.5 17.6 32.0 49.6 
14.8 17.1 31.9 5.0 19.9 24.9 19.8 37.0 56.8 
9.5 12.1 21.6 3.9 15.7 19.6 13.4 27.8 41.2 
8.0 71.6 15.6 4.2 16.5 20.7 12.2 24.1 36.3 
8.7 8.2 16.9 4.4 17.6 22.0 13.1 25.8 38.9 
9.7 5.9 15.6 4.2 16.8 21.0 13.9 22.7 36.6 
25.0 13.5 38.5 8.6 34.4 43.0 33.6 47.9 81.5 
31.5 39.5 71.0 9.3 30.5 39.8 40.8 70.0 110.8 
55.0 50.0 105.0 9.0 36.0 45.0 64.0 86.0 150.0 
68.0 54.0 122.0 16.0 39.0 55.0 84.0 93.0 177.0 
68.0 66.0 134.0 7.0 41.0 48.0 75.0 107.0 182.0 
85.0 79.0 164.0 1.0 42.0 49.0 92.0 121.0 213.0 
L is se 
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- estment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Construction Industry, 
TABLE 23. New Invest eee eee, 


(Millions of Dollars) 


vest Ue air and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance New. Jn en ee m. 
| ial 
Year 
Construc- Mey Sub- Cons truc- acninery Sub- Construc- gare ey Total 
tion /equipment| total tion |mquipment| total tion |Bauipment 
{ wile 4 ae 
2.0 12.4 14.4 0.5 9.4 9.9 2.5 21.8 24.3 
2a} 1Sa2 15.3 0.5 9.4 9.9 2.6 22.6 25. 2 
3.5 21.5 25.0 0.8 13. 6 14.4 4.3 35.1 39. 4 
4.5 28.0 32.5 1.0 17.0 18.0 §.:5 45.0 50.5 
3.9 24.0 27.9 1.0 16. 4 17.4 4.9 40.4 45.3 
1.5 9.1 10.6 0.4 6.9 7.3 1.9 16.0 17.9 
0.6 3. 4 4.0 0.2 29 3.1 0.8 6.3 ond. 
0.2 HES 1.7 0.1 1.4 1.5 0.3 2.9 3:2 
0.3 2.0 2.3 0.1 1.8 1.9 0.4 3.8 4.2 
1.0 5.9 6.9 0.3 4.8 4.9 1.3 10.5 11.8 
1.0 6.0 7.0 0.3 4.5 4.8 1.3 10.5 11.8 
1.6 10.1 11.7 0.4 1.3 1.7 2.0 17.4 19.4 
1.3 8.0 9.3 0.3 5.6 5.9 1.6 13.6 15.2 
1.5 9.3 10.8 0.4 8.3 8.7 1.9 17.6 19.5 
Tou 10.4 12.1 0.6 10.9 11,5 2.3 21.3 23.6 
Zea 14.3 16. 6 0. 8 13.4 14.2 3.1 27.7 30. 8 
3.4 21. 4 24. 8 tend 18.8 19.9 4.5 40.2 44.7 
3. 2 19.7 22.9 0.9 15. 4 16.3 4.1 35.1 39. 2 
2.6 16.4 19.0 0.5 8.6 9.1 3.1 25.0 28.1 
4.2 26.3 30.5 0.7 12.7 13.4 4.9 39.0 43.9 
4.6 28.5 33. 1 1.2 21.3 22.5 5. 8 49.8 55. 6 
3.1 48.6 51.7 Vey 26.9 28.0 4.2 15.5 79.7 
8.0 51.0 59.0 2.0 31.0 33.0 10.0 82.0 92.0 
12.0 43.0 55.0 3.0 46.0 49.0 15.0 89.0 104.0 
12.0 50. 0 62.0 3.0 37.0 40.0 15.0 87.0 102.0 
9.0 31. | 40.0 ae 0} ayy 37.0 12.0 65.0 717.0 
sil ae 


1. Includes Newfoundland. 


TABLE 24. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Gross and Net Value of Production, 
All Manufacturing Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment,| Gross Value Net Value 


Year New Investment | Repair and Repair and oO oO 
| Maintenance Maintenance Production Production 
221.8 68.2 290.0 3,100.6 ERE? 
281.6 70. 2 351.8 3, 20%, 1,427.6 
324.9 70.9 395. 8 3, 582. 3 1,597.9 
374.3 81.2 455.5 3,883.4 1,750.4 
277.3 60. 2 337.5 3, 280. 2 1,522.7 
157.1 60.3 217.4 2,509. | 1, 252.0 
82.6 41.5 124.1 1,980.5 956.0 
42.0 39.6 81.6 1,954.1 919.7 
49.9 48.8 98.7 ZOO Seat 1,087.3 
66.6 Ses 118.1 2,653.9 II5S3E5 
83.0 62.0 145.0 3,002.4 1, 289. 6 
140. 4 Taao 213.9 3,625.5 1,508.9 
11552 63.1 178.3 SENAY) 1,428.3 
98.4 70.9 169.3 3,474. 8 MOS ken) 
py a | ISO 358.1 4,529.2 1,942.5 
347. 5 150. 4 497.9 6,076.3 2,605. 1 
386. 5 187.7 574.2 7, 583.8 3,310.0 
244. 3 202.0 446.3 8, 732.9 3,816.4 
211.4 234. 2 445.6 QO073E7 4,015.8 
280.1 233. 7 513.8 8, 250. 4 3,564.3 
337.2 PPA TI 558.3 8,035. 7 3,467.0 
527.9 2hosud 801.0 10,081. 0 4,292.0 
579.0 332.8 911.8 11,876. 8 4+,30.4 
535. 8 333. 9 869.7 TRANS Yt Wf 5,311.3! 
519.4 345.4 864.8 13, 979. 9 6, 029. 9 
715.9 351.0 1,066.9 — - 


1. Preliminary, 
2. Not available, 
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FABLE 25. N umber of Establishments, Employment, Volume of F roduction i 
and nvestment, All Manufacturing Industries, 


Indices! 
Number of Number of 
Year eal Employees Volume of 
Thous. Thous. pon aa Employees 
New 

Production Investment 

21.3 559 85.9 85.0 82. 2 
21.5 595 86.7 90. 4 82.9 218. 2 
22.0 631 88. 7 95.9 92.9 320. 8 
22.2 667 89.5 101.4 96. 8 361.5 
22.6 615 91.1 93.5 80.6 280.2 
23.1 529 93.1 80.4 69.6 166.7 
23.1 469 93.1 71.3 60.9 89.6 
23.8 469 96. 0 71.3 65. 7 46.9 
24,2 520 97.6 79.0 16.8 55. 2 
24.0 557 96.8 84.7 80.6 74.0 
24. 2 594 97.6 90.3 89. 2 90.6 
24.8 660 100.0 100.3 100.9 139.6 
25.2 642 101.6 97. 93.5 117.7 
24.8 658 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
25. 5 762 102.8 115.8 122.8 231.2 
26.3 961 106.0 146, 0 152.3 296.9 
PS!) 1, 152 112.5 175.1 185.1 307.3 
27.7 1, 241 sbi yi 188.6 201.6 185.4 
28.5 1, 223 114.9 185.9 204. 4 157.3 
29.0 1,119 116.9 170.1 177.8 208.3 
19466 ...ccsecee Raatedsunceteacsencssersecusgcaceciedusresbdascesueccanersessavetsacecsssaeseend Renetas 31.2 1,058 125. 8 160.8 156. 8 238.5 


1. Base: 1939 = 100. 
2. Preliminary. 
3. Not available, 


TABLE 26. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Manufacturing Industries, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Maintenance 
Year : 
Construc- Many Sub- Construc- ipsa ed Sub- Construc- Meemery Total 
tion total tion total tion a o 
Equipment [seat Equipment 

5504 166.1 221.8 11.0 tee 68.2 66.7 223. 3 290.0 
86.9 194.7 281.6 14.6 55.6 70, 2 101.5 250.3 351.8 
121.7 203. 2 324.9 14.0 56.9 10.9 135.7 260.1 395.8 
131.0 243.3 374, 3 15.2 66.0 81,2 146. 2 309. 3 455.5 
75.5 201.8 277.3 SPAY 46.5 60.2 89.2 248.3 337.5 
40.9 116.2 Lome 9.2 Sia 60.3 50.1 167.3 217.4 
19.3 63.3 82.6 6.4 byes 41.5 2550 98.4 124.1 
18.1 23.9 42.0 6.4 3352 39.6 24.5 57.1 81.6 
19.5 30.4 49.9 6.5 42.3 48.8 26.0 PAS | 98.7 
Plea 45.5 66.6 Ment, 43.8 hikes) 28.8 89.3 118.1 
37.6 45.4 83.0 15.1 46.9 62.0 Bast 92.3 145.0 
64.1 76.3 140.4 LIL 56.4 (ESS) 81.2 13250 213.9 
44,8 70.4 115.2 16.4 46.7 63.1 61.2 LViot 178. 3 
33.4 65.0 98. 4 17.9 53.0 70.9 51.3 118.0 169.3 
66.7 180.4 247.1 25.6 85.4 111.0 92.3 265. 8 358.1 
ae 95.2 252.3 347.5 31.2 119.2 150.4 126.4 STRE5 497.9 
4 137.3 249, 2 386.5 45.5 142.2 187.7 182.8 391.4 574. 2 
1943 .sca55 . 84.6 159.7 244.3 45.8 156.2 202.0 130.4 315.9 446.3 
Saree eae 61.3 150.1 211.4 60.7 173.5 234.2 122.0 323.6 445.6 
USES eoareecccacevspscessenceunccatesevesenseaoevasecteoctsacesesecscesse 15.9 204. 2 280. 1 63.1 170.6 PES AH | 139.0 374.8 513.8 
TSEC wasccccesccptensesdasebap 22uet 189.0 369.3 558.3 
LOA ses des ab oc 273.1 247.1 553.9 801.0 


1. Includes Newfoundland. 
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ble Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Food and Beverage Industries, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


TABLE 27. New Investment in Dura 


Ae ; New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance Maintenance 
Year : i | | hi 
Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- Machinery 
tion ae total | — tion and total tion and kha 
2 Equipment Equipment Equipment 
i 1 ames 
27 80.9 83.6 4.9 4.0 8.9 7.6 84.9 92.5 
4.4 89.7 94.1 6.1 3.4 9.5 10.5 93.1 103.6 
9.6 96.6 106. 2 3.2 5«6 8.8 12.8 102. 2 115.0 
13/5 130.9 144.4 3.4 ae 10.7 16.9 138.2 155.1 
7.4 100. 0 107.4 5.4 5.3 10.7 12.8 105.3 118.1 
Wem 54.0 61.2 2a3) 4.7 1.0 9.5 58.7 68. 2 
4.9 31.0 35.9 1.8 4.2 6.0 6.7 Se) 41.9 
0.8 2.0 2.8 1.5 4.4 5.9 2.3 6.4 8.7 
1.6 3.7 5.3 1.7 4.6 6.3 3.3 &.3 11.6 
3-0 5.4 8.9 2.5 5.8 8.3 6.0 lie 17.2 
5.0 525 10.8 6.0 3.4 9.4 11.3 8.9 20.2 
8.5 10.5 19.0 6.9 4.0 10.9 15.4 14.5 29.9 
7.8 11.8 19.6 1.3 3.4 10.7 15.1 15.2 30.'3 
Ye 11.0 18.5 6.2 4.7 10.9 13.9 15am 29.4 
10.7 12.4 2351 1.8 5.5 13.3 18.5 17.9 36. 4 
9.7 14.0 23.7 6.3 9.7 16.0 16.0 2307 39.7 
8.5 10.9 19.4 11.8 11.4 23.2 20.3 22.3 42.6 
6.1 8.0 14.1 8.1 15.2 23-3 14.2 Poe 37.4 
10.7 11.4 2201 8.5 21.2 29.7 19.2 32.6 51.8 
18.2 16.2 34.4 11.6 19.8 31.4 29.8 36.0 65.8 
24.7 28.4 53.1 12:3 20.5 32.8 37.0 48.9 85.9 
33.0 49.8 82.8 10.8 252171 36.5 43.8 Derek 119.3 
31.9 56. 5) 88.4 13.2 28.6 41.8 45.1 85.1 130.2 
OTA 51.0 718.7 10.4 30.7 41.1 38.1 8).7 119.8 
VAR | 52.1 719.8 10.5 29.9 40.4 38.2 82.0 120. 2 
28.8 43.6 712.4 10.7 28.9 39.6 39:5 (eae 112.0 
es 


TABLE 28. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Rubber, Leather and Tobacco and Their 
Products Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repax and 
Year ~ il ] 
Construc- Maney Sub- Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- BoriDesy 
tion ee total tion ame total tion and Hota) 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
“f =F T 

0.8 1.4 260 0.5 2.9 3.4 BiG: 4.3 5.6 

ib at 3.4 4.5 peel (| 4.4 2.8 6.1 8.9 
2.9 2.9 5.8 1.7 3.1 4.8 4.6 6.0 10.6 
OS 3.6 6.1 2.9 1.8 4.7 5.4 5.4 10.8 
2.0 Pas 4.3 0.4 2.4 2.8 2.5 4.6 ee | 
0.9 1.3 PP) 1.0 1.8 2.8 1.9 3.1 5.0 
0.4 1.1 1.5 0.4 1.5 1.9 0.8 2.6 3.4 
2.9 1.5 4.4 0.6 155 2.1 Shes 3.0 | 6.5 
0.4 1.5 1.9 0.6 1.9 pay) 1.0 Sed 4.4 
On: 1.9 2.0 Ora 2.0 2.5 0.6 3.9 | 4.5 
16.4 5.3 ilen On! 2.2 ey | 16.9 one) 4 24.4 
1.8 2.4 4.2 On, 25 3h 3.0 Pes 4.7 bS2 
0.8 2.5 350 0.3 2.0 2.93 sel 4.5 | 3.6 
io) 70) Bog! pal 1.8 2.9 PAT? 3.8 6.0 
Del 2.3 5.0 1.6 1.9 Sao 4.3 4.2 ono 
2.4 Bert Duel 1.8 3. 2 5.0 4.2 5.9 10.1 
2.4 1.8 4.2 25 Lf 35.3 6.0 Dank rial LOW2 
2.2 1.4% 3.9 Zeid 4.3 6.8 4.7 6.0 10° 7 
2.3 2.7 5.0 6.6 oe 9.6 8.9 Bayi 14.6 
ok) 4.4 10.3 9.2 4.5 Seni Sia! 8.9 24.0 
6.7 6.1 12.8 2.7 of 9.4 9.4 12.8 22.2 
4.6 1139 16.5 Bat 10.0 105; (eS nay ees 2002 
Sb: 8.6 oa) oe §..5 10.9 5.9 17.1 aon 
2.6 8.5 edit Bis TQ 9.6 4.3 16.4 20.7 
at iG ae 1.8 Vid 9.6 4.5 14.6 19.1 

: 0. 5.8 2.0 1% 9. te 5 PAST 

l 7.9 9 | ie hs 18. 6 5.7 
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TABLE 29. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Primary Textiles and Their Products 
Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


—<—<_<_—__—_—_————rrrre: 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 
— 
Year * i ’ 
Construc- pees! Sub- Construc- [Machinery Sub- Construc- Meeely 
tion ; total tion aud total ti ane — 
Equipment Equipment non [Saaipment 
a= i; t i 
4.7 2.5 7.2 0.3 3.4 Sion! Da) 5.9 10.9 
6.2 aii 13:5 0.2 3.5 Sai! 6.4 10.8 17.2 
0.6 7.9 8.5 0.3 3.6 3.9 0.9 11.5 12.4 
1.4 4.6 6.0 0.2 Seult 3.9 1.6 8.3 ono) 
6.8 ceed 9.9 0.2 3.0 3.2 7.0 6.1 1351 
Ale 10.6 12.3 Opal 2.4 2.9 1.8 13.0 14.8 
1.0 2a Ser 0.1 Parga) 2.6 i 5.2 6.3 
0.9 3.6 4.5 0.3 Sait 4.0 1.2 1.3 8.5 
0.6 4.8 524 0.5 4.6 5.1 slaul 9.4 10.5 
2.8 iG! 9.9 0.3 4.3 4.6 Sind 11.4 14.5 
1.3 5.3 6.6 0.4 3.6 4.0 UY 8.9 10.6 
2.6 6.2 8.8 0.4 4.7 Ope! 3.0 10.9 13.9 
1.4 5.0 6.4 0.6 3.8 4.4 2.0 8.8 10.8 
0.6 5.0 5.6 O74 3.8 4.5 1.3 8.8 10.1 
3.4 10,2 13.6 0.6 6.9 Wed 4.0 aly Fal 21.1 
3.1 8.6 TUR 0.9 8.4 9.3 4.0 17.0 21.0 
1.5 4.9 6.4 A 9.3 10.4 2.6 14.2 16.8 
0.8 1.8 2.6 1.4 V8 9.2 2.2 9.6 11.8 
1.8 4.9 6.7 2.8 1.6 10.4 4.6 12.5 nL fas 
1,3 Tet 9.0 Pa’) 8.5 11.4 4.2 16.2 20.4 
8.4 16,2 24.6 3.3 10.2 1330 ey 26.4 38.1 
10.9 25.7 36.6 2.8 12.2 15.0 13.7 37.9 51.6 
6.5 29.1 35.6 3.9 14.2 18.1 10.4 43.3 DSi 
7.0 25.1 S2eL 3.6 14.9 18.5 10.6 40.0 50.6 
5.8 18.0 23.8 3.0 15.6 18.6 8.8 33.6 42,4 
8.9 29.0 37.9 | 3.0 17.0 20.0 ese 46.0 57.9 


TABLE 30. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Clothing Industry, Canada, 
1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a cEEESEy [EIssn 


é 3 New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance lastnbonarice 
See 2 a 
Year f al ; ; ] ir ; | 
Construc- geen ht Sub- Construc- eee Sub- Construc- pagers Gh Total 
tion Re total tion ; total tion “ 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
2.0 tas) 3.5 0.1 leat 1.2 ae 2.6 4.7 
1a alee 9.2 Ost 1.2 1.3 7.6 2.9 10.5 
10.8 1.5 12.3 0.1 2.2 23 10.9 3.7 14.6 
13.3 2.4 1.5 0.1 Pil 2.2 13.4 4.3 Li.7 
0.8 1.0 is 0.1 1.6 ae 0.9 2.6 3.5 
1.6 0.6 2.2 0.1 £50 lat! Lot 2.2 3.9 
1.3 0.5 1.8 Oza 1.9 2.0 1.4 2.4 3.8 
Lt 0.6 UST = 0.7 Onis Lh 1.3 2.4 
0.4 0.8 1.2 x 1.2 12 0.4 2.0 2.4 
0.1 Oni 0.8 0.1 1.4 15 0.2 Pe 2.3 
0.8 1d 1.9 0.2 Alf 1.9 sia) 2.8 3.8 
1.8 1.6 3.4 (pu 15 1.6 1.9) sant a0 
0.4 1.0 1.4 ime TO 1.6 0.5 2.90 3.0 
1.4 ne) 3.3 0.4 2.6 3.0 1.8 4.5 6.3 
2.4 a 4,1 0.4 PIER Set 2.8 4.4 7.2 
10.9 2 13.0 0.6 3.3 3.9 1.5 5.4 16.9 
3.0 Deu, 4.1 0.3 Sa 3.4 3.3 4.2 eo 
1.6 12 2.8 | 0.7 2.8 3.5 2.3 4.0 6.3 
2.8 1.2 Sa0) 3.8 3.3 ell 6.6 4.4 11.0 
9.2 4.4 13.6 2.1 Sot 5.2 11.3 iro: 18.8 
2.6 5.8 8.4 a8 3.8 6.0 4.8 9.6 14,4 
3.0 LOS) 14.0 1.9 4.7 6.6 5.6 15.0 20.6 
2 10.2 1253 2,2 4.8 71.0 4.3 15.0 19.3 
3.0 10,7 13..F 1.9 4.9 6.8 4.9 15.6 20.5 
2.5 9.7 | 2.2 1.5 4.7 6.2 4.0 14.4 18.4 
aut 8.2 11.9 1.6 a255h 6.4 Dee 10) 18.3 
i ee Poe Seal 
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TABLE 31. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Wood and Its Products Industries, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance Raintenance 
eee Machiner, Machinery Machinery 
Construc- battens y Sub- Construc- | ~ an Sub- Construc- and Total 
tion Equipment} total tion Equipment total tion Equipmen 
oa0 4.4 0.4 18.2 19.2 Sat 23. 2 26.9 
is 8) 6.2 0.3 7.6 7.9 21.8 13. 8 35.6 
7.4 Sink 1.0 10.2 11.2 8.4 13.9 22.3 
0.2 2. 8 2.3 Baits 8.0 E2E9) 8.5 21.0 
5.9 4.2 2.4 2G} Sat 8.3 st 15.& 
1.0 22 3.2 Jot 8.2 9.3 got 10.4 1255 
4.4 tens) bbe) 1 6.5 tits 5.5 8.1 13.6 
7.0 1.5 8.5 O55: 6.6 Wall (oe) 8.1 15. 6 
4.4 152 5.6 0.7 7.6 8.3 Sy 8.8 13.9 
1.0 Qee 3. 2 0.9 4.9 5.8 1.9 Wier 9.0 
2.8 1.5 4.3 0.8 3.6 6.1 9.7 
14.1 3.6 17.7 1.3 15.4 11.4 26.8 
12 2.6 3.8 1.8 3.0 13.1 16.1 
4.9 1.8 6.7 Dott eo 10.0 W560 
8.0 3.1 VA 3.5 LS 18.9 30.4 
10.8 6.3 Lol 3.6 14.4 22.0 36.4 
11.3 4.1 15. 4 5.6 16.9 17.6 34.5 
16.8 3.6 20.4 3.6 20.4 17.4 37.8 
2.9 2. 4 Sus 4.6 7.5 15.9 23.4 
1.6 3.6 Sa2 5.3 6.9 18.8 255i, 
10.9 9.5 20.4 Saat 16.6 PD ise 38. 3 
11.4 20.7 32. 1 6.5 17.9 36.3 54.2 
7.9 18.5 26.4 Toy 15.0 37.4 52. 4 
168) 19,2 26.7 Seal 13. 2 37.4 50. 6 
8.2 16. 2 24. 4 4.8 13.0 SS endl 46.7 
a7 14,2 | 22.9 4.8 1355 30.7 44.2 


TABLE 32. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Pulp and Paper and Their Products 
Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
eee Construc- machine Sub- Construc- Total 

mo Equipment 
21.4 0.3 4 oy Rd 32.6 54.3 
23.7 bE | am | 24.8 40.7 65.5 
31.8 1.5 aie 33.3 29.8 63.1 
16.0 0.2 ~2 16. 2 34. € 50. & 
4.4 ore ae 5. 6 37. 8 43.4 
LARS 1.9 13,2 Wi a 20.7 20.8 11.4 22.6 34.0 
2A Vz 3.3 0.1 10.1 10. 2 2.2 11.3 13.8 
0.1 OsF 0.8 0.1 6.8 6.9 OF (Pe: Tie % 
0.8 Past Baro) 6.2 10. 4 10.¢ 0) 13.1 14.1 
one 2.4 4.6 0.4 11.4 11.8 2.6 13.8 14.4 
1.5 36 5.1 0.6 11.9 12.5 Pas 15.5 17. 6 
4.2 6.4 10.6 12 16.0 Mists, 5.4 ze. 4 | 27. § 
2.6 4.6 Wee 6:3 7.0 Tate | 11.6 14.7 
3.9 Zee 8.1 0.9 12.4 13.3 4.& 14.6 19.4 
Be dl 9.8 14.9 1.4 20.€ 22n0 6.5 30.4 36.9 
8.8 5.6 14.4 163 20.6 Pa) 10.1 2€. 2 36.3 
3.8 9.6 13.4 La Deal: 25.8 5.59 36.7! 42.2 
ne 5.1 G.8 15 24.9 26.4 3.2 30.0; Saen 
0 Co 14.7 1.9 32.3 34.2 9.9 39.0 48.9 
5. 8 10.8 16.6 1.9 34.7 36.6 V4 45.5 | Sore 
Zieie ots S 55. 0 5.3 26.4 33.7 32.5 26. 2 $$. 7 
31.2 49.8 81.0 é.4 37.3 43.7 37.6 re) eg 
2). 1 60.4 &$.5 7.0 47.3 54.3 3@,1 107.7 143.8 
26o0 54.7 81.5 8.7 Denk 59.8 35. 5 105. 8 141.3 
21. 1 51.2 12.3 8.4 47.9 56.3 29.8 99.1 128. € 
20.2 76, 1 96.3 &. 2 49.3 Sica 28. 4 25. 4 153. § 
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TABLE 33. New Investment in Durable Physical Asset 
s and R i 
Publishing and Allied Industries, enadatg20-105 1. ee nr gare 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment R 5 A New Investment, Repair 
epair and Maintenance erdiMainbenance 
Year ; lie 
_ | Machinery Machi i 
oor and pubs Conene eee Sub- Construc- err ER Total 
Equipment on Equipment| total tion Equipment 
: ia 
0.8 4.1 4.9 0.2 2.0 2.2 1 
. is ‘ -0 651: Deel 
ae sae 3.8 Ora) ileye Wee) 0.7 5.0 yf 
re 6.8 16.2 0.1 PAA 223 9.5 9.0 18.5 
ae 852 New oy! e8' 1.9 7.6 10.0 17.6 
5 4.5 4.7 0.1 1.6 lai! 0.3 6.1 6.4 
0.3 2.8 aul On L2 1.4 050) 4.0 
i 5 s 5 : 4.5 
0.7 Papak 2.8 OR 1.4 18) 0.8 Ria) 4.3 
0.3 0.9 Iie 0.2 0.8 1.0 O25 17) PRA 
= 0.9 0.9 0.3 0.5 0.8 0.3 1.4 een 
0.6 5.5 6.1 0.2 0.9 eal 0.8 6.4 ie 
- a7 ya 0.3 ees 1.5 0.3 2.9 Dae 
ew Pe th 3.9 0.3 12 15 5) 3.9 5.4 
0.6 322 3.8 0.3 1.4 hist 0.9 4.6 ss) 
0.3 Sal 6.0 0.4 ‘es! PAS 0.7 7.4 8.1 
0.6 4.2 4.8 0.4 18 2ee 1.0 6.0 10 
= 2.6 2.6 G:5 et Bn 2 0.5 Bid 5.8 
0.3 2.0 20 0.4 2.5 2.9 0.7 4.5 5b. 2 
OL ere 1.4 0.6 Daud 4.3 0.8 4.9 Seat 
0.2 PAP 2.4 0.6 3.9 4.5 0.8 6.1 6.9 
3.9 Zam 6.0 0.8 5a 5.9 4.7 Minne 11.9 
2.9 4.4 Tad 1.3 2.4 seul 4.2 6.8 11.0 
5.4 8.4 13.8 1.6 Be? 4.8 710) 11.6 18.6 
7.0 12.4 19.4 16 3.9 5.5 8.6 16.3 24.9 
6.3 13.8 20.1 1.4 329 5.3 Tat yeas 2504 
Due 15.0 20.2 1.4 3.5 4.9 6.6 18.5 25.1 
5.0 10.9 15.9 1.4 3.4 4.8 6.4 14.3 2054 
ne al alle iz oe 


TABLE 34. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Iron and Steel and Their Products Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


. New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintemance i Maintenance 
Year : =i ; 
Construc- Mahe ery Sub- Construc- mae ery: Sub- Construc- Mees Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
I | 

= ii fj iF ip : 
4.3 4.1 8.4 0.6 5.4 6.0 4.9 9.5 14.4 
550 4.5 9.5 0.6 6.4 7.0 5.6 10.9 16.5 
4.8 Teo 12.1 ig?) 4.3 Bhs) 6.0 11.6 17.6 
8.3 9.8 18.1 ial 5.4 6.5 9.4 15.2 24.6 
12h5 5.0 TED 0.8 4.9 5.7 13.3 9.9 PRE 
4.7 5.0 9.7 0.4 2.6 3.0 bsnl 7.6 PY 
0.5 1.6 Ded 0.2 2.0 2.2 0.7 3.6 4.3 
0.6 ae 1.8 0.5 2.4 2.9 nent 3.6 4.7 
225) 2.4 4.9 0.6 2.9 S50 Sad 533) 8.4 
2.4 2.6 5a0) 0.6 3. 2 3.8 3.0 5.8 8.8 
an) 2.8 5.9 0.9 4.0 4.9 4.0 6.8 10.8 
10.0 8.3 18.3 1.0 4.6 5.6 11.0 12.9 23.9 
5.0 5. 2 10. 2 0.7 3.8 4.5 af 9.0 14.7 
4.3 By at 9.4 0.7 35 4.4 5.0 8.8 13.8 
4.9 1551 20.0 1.3 5.4 6.7 6.2 20.5 26.7 
9.9 32.0 41.9 4.0 15.4 19.4 13.9 47.4 61.3 
42 37.5 44.7 5.3) 20.8 26. 1 12.5 58.3 70.8 
4.3 24.0 28.3 6.4 24.5 30.9 10.7 48.5 5052 
10.1 2252 32.3 6.5 26.2 32.7 16.6 48.4 65.0 
12.8 18.5 31.3 ht 24.6 32.3 20.5 43.1 63.6 
14.9 22.0 36.9 8.4 22.8 31.2 23.3 44.8 68.1 
16.0 38.9 54.9 10.2 32.4 42.5 26.1 71.3 97.4 
19.6 36.7 56. 3 12.0 38.4 50.4 31.6 Deak 106. 7 
14.6 s((oNU! Bane: 12.4 38.9 51.3 27.0 16.6 103.6 
17.0 37.2 54.2 oore 43.0 Slane Zend oe ie : 

44.1 84.3 128.4 11.0 44.9 55.9 05. t 

DAs, OP eae eI mins primnatle Rilgrsae Sas” ote ENC Se ee 
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in Dura 
TABLE 35. New Investment Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


ble Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Transportation Equipment Industry, 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New ee a and 
i SS meatal — - —_— 
Year 4 . 7 A 
Construc- gaat nas Sub- Construc- ee I Sub- | Construc- We eee Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
: | 7 ] 
0.8 ieuk in9 ot 1.0 } 2.14 eS 2.4 4.0 
4.8 2.8 7.6 Hail 1.8] 2.9 | 5.9 4.6 10.5 
7.0 6.2 13. 2 Hout 2.8 4.5} 8.7 On0 we | 
8.3 5.6 13.9 1.9 3.5 | 5.41 10.2 9.1 19.3 
1.8 3.3 5. } ps) 17 3. 2 | See 5.0 8.3 
0.3 2.5 208)" 1.5 as Sat) 1.8 4.0 5.8 
0.2 al Ae} 0.3 0.6 | 0.9 0.5 Dok SpA 
0.6 1.6 2a2 0.3 0.6} 0.9 0.9 Die oak 
en Aas 3.4 0.3 0.6 | 0.9 2.4 1.9 4.3 
2.4 Paste} 5. 2 007 0.9 1.6 3.1 Boi 6.8 
0.9 2.4 seo PVA 5.7 1.9 3.1 S.3 11.2 
5.2 bby 10. 4 ye} 6.7 9.0 Weld 11.9 19.4 
14.5 6.3 20. 8 BE 3 6.3 8.4 16.6 12.6 29.2 
Pies) 4.5 71.4 ere hb) Ly Fe 5. 10.0 15.1 
3. 4 8.0 11.4 2.5 8.1 10.6 5.9 16.1 22.0 
3.0 8.9 11.9 3.9 Diva) 19.1 6.9 24.1 31.0 
27.9 17.6 45.5 5.1 2079) 25.6 33.0 38. 1 Tihs 1 
6. 6 1355 20. 1 7.6 23.0 30.6 14.2 36. 5 50.7 
1.6 4.7 6.3 11.0 20.8 3158 12.6 25.9 38. 4 
Zee 8.6 10.8 8.1 Ge} PASS 10.3 25. 8 36.1 
5.4 10.3 15. 7 Co df 14.4 18.1 9.1 24.7 33.8 
Dene 8.9 14.1 anal 14.2 ie} 4 Sos. F 23. 1 31.4 
5.4 10.0 15. 4 5.3 16.8 22.1 | ORy: 26.8 37.5 
6.7 15:3 22.0 5.3 20. 2 | 25.5% 12.0 30. 47.5 
18.5 25. 8 44.3 5.5 19.4 24.9 | 24.0 | 45.2 69. 2 
PAIS 26.7 47.9 Deis I 19.4 24.7 | 26.5 | 46. Z| 72.6 
TABLE 36. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Non-Ferrous Metals and Products Industries, 
Including Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Canada, 1926-1951 
(Millions of Dollars) 
; ‘ New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance Maintenance 
Year : ; 
Construc- Mechiney Sub- Construc- Me clineTy Sub- Construc- aor Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
| 

| 2.6 4.8 | Bisa 0.1 HT 1.8 ora 6.5 9.2 
ac | 1.9 3.9 | 5.8 0.2 v9 Paya! Phy dk 5.8 7.9 
=| 1.5 4.0] 5. 5 On74 2.0 2.2 nef 6.0 Tat 
3 Bit) 4.9 | 8.4 0.2 1.4 1.6 Shun 6.3 10.0 
1.8 Wits) 9.3 0.1 1.4 ies 1.9 8.9 10.8 
1.0 4.7 5. 7 0.4 0.9 1.0 eal 5.6 6.7 
0.6 ee Sits _ 0.4 0.4 0.6 3.6 4.2 
0.4 NGG) 1.4 0.1 LS: 1.9 0.5. 2.8 3.3 
0.6 ARO 2. 1 0.3 Paya 2.4 0.9 3.6 4.5 
0.8 abs) 2.6 0.3 2.4 Pat diepit! 4.2 oy3 
Onuii 2.9 3.6 0.3 a3 2.6 1.0 Sie 6.12 
0.8 One 10.1 0.3 2.9 Be i. 1) Lae 2 NBG co: 
Vag 7.8 3) 1 On. 1 2.4 2010 925 11.5 
0.4 Ho 2 WA (0) , Os 2.6 3.3 ala 9.8 10.9 
LOOT, 8.6 24.3 a9 62 8.1 17.6 14,8 32.4 
26.0 20. 6 46.6 23) 10.9 13.2 28.3 31.5 59.8 
o9. 2 16. 8 76.0 4.8 14.6 19.4 64.0 31.4 95.4 
36. 2 6.5 42.7 4.7 20.8 25. 0 40.9 2 1hn a} 68. 2 
14.7 6.3 21.0 6.9 21.6 28. 5 21.6 iio) 49.5 
15 Ore LOOT. hy 8) LI Pe} 6.8 Paria 33g) 
5.3 14.0 19.3 4.3 7.2 21,5 9.6 lee 40.8 
200) OSI 31.1 } 6.7 PIG) 3052 18.7 42.6 61.3 
13.7 28. 7 42.4 | 10.0 34.6 44.6 BBS 63.3 7.0 
15.2 30. 3 45.5 6. 4 31. 7 38. 1 PAA) 62.0 83.6 
ae ay) 37.0 Peal 40.1 92. 2 2an0 65. 6 89,2 
Lee 20: 51.8 es 41.0 48.3 30.0 70.1 100. 1 


i 
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TABLE 37. New ee a in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
Industries, Including Products of Petrcleum and Coal, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 
Construc- trae’ / sub- j Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- Machinery 
thon se total tion ae total tion aed Bee 
quipment Equipment Equipment 
“4 2.0 8.7 Al} 5.6 i ire | 8.2 7.6 15.8 
0 3.2 9.2 1.8 6.8 8.6 7.8 10.0 L128 
0 3.2 35.2 i es 6.3 8.0 33.7 9.5 43.2 
7 4.0 36. 7 1.5 Devt 122 34.2 Soi 43.9 
2 Bh 30.9 0.5 1.8 2.3 Heri 5.5 33.2 
2 3.5 al erg 0.9 3.2 4.1 9.1 6.7 15.8 
1 ney’ 3.8 0.6 2.4 3.0 Ded 4.1 6.8 
0 1.3 3.3 0.8 2.9 3.7 2.8 4,2 7.0 
3 De 4.8 0.8 Bok 3.9 4.1 4.6 eer 
6 1.4 5.0 0.9 3.9 4.4 4.5 4,9 9.4 
6 1.3 4.9 Ve) 4.6 5.8 4.8 5.9 105% 
0 1.8 8.8 0.7 2.7 3.4 a! 4.5 1252 
3 2.0 ere 0.7 2.6 3.3 6.0 4.6 10.6 
4 2.3 Gu 0.7 2.6 3.3 6.1 4.9 10.0 
4 2.7 9.1 Rut 6.2 gee) 8.1 8.9 17.0 
3 3.2 8.5 2.1 7.6 9.7 7.4 10.8 18.2 
9 3.2 viet eid 8.0 10.8 6.2 eH lea 17.9 
7 3.4 Teil! 2.3 8.3 10.6 6.0 5 ee ieed 
5 2.5 6.0 2.8 10.1 12,.9 6.3 12.6 18.9 
8 4.4 12. 2 3.0 10.9 13.9 10. 8 15.3 26.1 
Mil 8.8 17.5. 3.8 13.6 17.4 12.5 22.4 34.9 
.6 21.0 55.6 5.0 by art 22.7 39.6 38. 7 78.3 
4 30.4 710.8 8.9 19.6 28.-5 49.3 50.0 99.3 
.0 22.5 47.5 4.5 25.3 29.8 29.5 47.8 717.3 
-0 29.7 43.7 11.0 21.0 32.0 20.0 50. 7 75a 
soft 49.0 Seay 11.5 22.4 ae 48.2 ee 119.6 


TABLE 38. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Chemicals and Their Products Industries, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


; Bret New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance Niaintenanice 
Year ‘ : 
Construc- hee ad Sub- Construc- yore Sub- Construc- Macken - 
tion oy total tion ae total tion ab Tot 
NE ona | Equipment | Equipment 
os } 
4.4 1.4 5.8 0.8 0.6 1.4 5.2 2.0 1.2 
2.4 NS) 5. 9 1.0 1.0 2.0 3.4 4.5 7.9 
1.2 2.6 3.8 ipa 1.4 205 200) 4.0 Gi3 
10.9 Bie 16.1 sian 1.9 3.0 12.0 Hea 19.1 
2.9 3. 5 6.4 0.8 2.0 2.8 3o% Daw 9.2 
1.8 2.3 4.1 1.3 bir! 3.0 3.) 4.0 Meek: 
0.7 pe 1.8 15 1 oe | 2.6 2.2 2,2 4.4 
1.0 2.9 3.9 1.4 0.6 2.0 2.4 350) 59. 
2.4 1,6 4.0 0.4 223 De 2.8 3.9 6.2 
itp 2.0 3.1 0.2 2.6 2.8 1.3 4.6 5.9 
0.4 2.3 PEE 1.5 1.2 2: 7 J.'9) 3.5 5.4 
a) 2.0 Maid 1.6 1.4 3.0 eg 3.4 10.5 
2.9 3.4 6.3 1.0 Diva 3.2 3.9 5.6 9.5 
1.0 2.4 3.4 0.9 2.8 Chis 1.9 Bee ite 
1.9 4.5 6.4 2.1 3.4 5.9 4.0 7.9 ie) 
3.2 8.9 12,4 3.4 D2 8.6 6.6 14.1 20.7 
5.3 4.7 10.0 Sen 6.0 9.7 9.0 10.7 | 1957 
2.5 ond 5.6 Bad 5.4 Ve Ca! 8.2 8.5 16.7 
1.4 1.6 3.0 Sul §.1 11.8 5. 1 9.7 14.8 
4.0 3.6 Rao 4.2 Tow 11.4 8.2 10.8 19.0 
11.6 8.0 19.6 2.9 10.3 Wiz 14.5 | 18.3 32.3 
14.4 19.3 bk yf 4.0 ED 16.5 18.4 31.8 50.2 
15.0 26.9 41.9 4.3 15.8 20.1 19.3 42.7 62.0 
11.9 25.9 37.8 3.9 Ge) 21.2 15. 8 43.2 59.0 
9.3 23.5 32.8 5.5 Uiio 22.8 14.8 40.8 55.6 
13.9 | Soe 49.6 5. 9| 19.8 PBs) 19. 8 Bos Roo: 
ot fs dy i ee 
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TABLE 39.New Investment in Durable Physical Assets anc Repair and Maintenance, Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries, 
Including an Allowance for CapitallItems Charged to Operating Expenses in All Manufacturing Industries, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Maintenance 
T 
Y 
Kp Machinery Machinery 
Construc- and Sub- Construc- and Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment 

1.2 : 0.2 0.6 0.8 1.4 36.0 37.4 
1.9 41.5 43.4 0.2 0.6 0.8 2.1 42.1 44.2 
Pete 43.3 46.0 0.2 | 0.6 0.8 2.9 43.9 46.8 
2.9 51.9 54.8 0.2 0.7 0.9 3.1 52.6 55.7 
7 43.0 44.7 0.2 0.5 0.7 1.9 43.5 45.4 
0.9 24.8 25.7 0.1 0.6 0.7 1.0 25.4 26.4 
0.4 13.5 13.9 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.5 13.9 14.4 
0.4 Bape 5.5 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.5 6.5 6.0 
0.4 6.5 6.9 0.1 0.5 0.6 0.5 7.0 1.5 
0.5 9.7 10.2 0.1 0.5 0.6 0.6 10.2 10.8 
0.8 9.7 10.5 0.2 0.5 0.7 1.0 10.2 112 
1.4 16.3 Uae 0.3 0.6 0.9 TS 16.9 18.6 
1.0 15.0 16.0 0.3 0.5 0.8 1.3 15.5 16.8 
0.7 13.9 14.6 0.3 0.6 0.9 1.0 14.5 15.5 
125 97.8 99.3 0.4 0.9 1.3 1.9 98.7 100.6 
2.1 136.8 138.9 0.5 13 1.8 2.6 138.1 140.7 
3.0 135.0 138.0 OFT 1.6 as) Sy 140.3 
pr) 86.6 88.5 0.7 Ba! 2.4 2.6 90.9 
1.3 81.4 82.7 1.0 1.9 2.9 2.3 85.6 
eed 110.7 112.4 1.0 1.9 2.9 atl 115.3 
2.9 0.9 1.8 2.7 3.8 49. 

2.3 0.8 1.7 2.5 3d 64.2 
2.7 1.0 2.5 3.5 307 72.0 
2.3 0.8 2.2 3.0 3.1 69.8 
1.7 0.7 2.3 3.0 2.4 68.2 
3.0 0.7 2.3 3.0 4.0 82.4 


TABLE 40. New Investment In Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Gross Revenues, 
Selected Utilities, ' Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


c New Investment, 
New Repair and Repair and Gross 


Investment Maintenance Maintenance Revenues 


1,005.4 
1) 180.8 


ih. ; : ‘ 
igece es lee electric stations, steam and electric railways, telegraphs and telephones. 
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TABLE 41. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Privately and Publicly Owned Public 
Utilities, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and 
| Maintenance 
conse [erie | sun. | conis-| mY | ube | cont [MEY | oo 
Equipment Ghee Mon Equipment total tion Shee 
i : = aa 
109.7 64.3 174.0 89.8 112.1 201.9 199.5 176. 4 375.9 
118. 3 85. 5 203. 8 98.9 119.0 217.0 216.3 204. 5 420.8 
161.5 84.3 245. 8 109.9 127.5 237. 4 271.4 211.8 483. 2 
205. § 138. 6 344.1 107. 2 124.8 232.0 312.7 263. 4 576. 1 
182.7 112. 3 294.8 92.5 108, 3 200. 8 275. 2 220.4 495. 6 
144.5 16. 7 221.2 79.9 89.1 169.0 224.4 165. 8 390. 2 
61.7 33. 5 95. 2 63. 5 71.8 135. 1 125. 2 105. J 230. 3 
30.5 24.0 54.5 58.8 67.5 126.3 89.3 91.5 180.8 
35.2 27.5 62.7 63.6 i fey | 138.7 98. 8 102. 6 201.4 
39.7 33.6 13.3 65.8 16. 2 142.0 105. 5 109. 8 215.3 
47.6 45.8 93.4 1.5 86.1 157.6 119.1 131.9 251.0 
56.2 84.6 140. 8 71.9 97.5 169.4 128.1 182.1 310. 2 
54. 5 80.4 134.9 69.2 95. 4 164. 6 123. 7 175.8 299.5 
54.7 65. 6 120. 3 qa. t 98.9 171.9 126. 8 164.5 291.3 
60.9 70.5 130.5 79.3 94.0 173.3 139.3 164.5 303.8 
83. 3 15.5 158.8 9352 111.5 204. 7 176. 5 187.0 363.5 
104.7 97.3 202. 0 94.1 128.0 22204 198. 8 225.3 424.1 
107.6 187.5 295. 1 110.5 143. 8 254.3 218.1 331.3 549. 4 
51. 2 257.0 308. 2 137. 6 179.0 316. 6 188. 8 436.0 624. 8 
713.3 120.1 193. 4 148.5 174.9 323. 4 221. 8 295.0 516. 8 
132.9 118. 2 251. 1 154. 1 185. 5 339.6 287. G 303. 7 590. 7 
173. 5 236. | 409.6 162. 4 210.9 373. 3 335. 9 447.0 782.9 
281. 4 284. 2 565. 6 188.3 250.1 438. 4 469.7 534.3 1,004.0 
376. 5 302. 4 678.9 200. 9 264.0 464.9 577. 4 566. 4 1, 143. 8 
rn ; eG : ey qT 207.1 266. 5 473.6 653.6 563. 7 1, 217.3 
f 7 3 215.2 283. 8 499.0 103. 7 687. 6 1,391.3 
aE wie 1 ah 1 ie 


j. Includes Newfoundland. 


TABLE 42. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Privately Owned Public Utilities, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New ah sce cael and 
Year | 
Construc- eis Sub- Construc- Meee, Sub- Construc- ses |< Total 
tion | Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
T T T + ie + 
51.9 114. 6 42.7 62.8 105. 5 105. 4 114.7 220.1 
53. 9 118.3 46.6 69.0 115. 6 111.9 122.9 233.9 
60. 4 147.1 53.0 74.0 127.0 139.7 134. 4 274. 1 
94.0 196.0 50.7 69.8 120.5 15207 163.8 316.5 
Gut 170.7 42.0 58.4 100.4 136.0 135. 1 21ks 1 
48.2 128.1 34. 8 44.2 79.0 114.7 92.4 207.1 
26.7 63. 4 29.6 37.3 66.9 66.3 64.0 130.3 
17. 2 34, 3 26. 2 3 62.1 43.3 53. 1 96. 4 
23.2 43.9 28. 3 41.6 69.9 49.0 64.8 113.8 
24.9 42.6 29.6 44.5 74.1 47.3 69.4 116.7 
27.8 48.6 30.9 47.3 718.2 51.9 74.9 126. 8 
49.9 15.6 32.5 52.6 85.1 58. 2 102.5 160.7 
49.0 one 30.9 51.9 82.8 54. 1 100. 9 155.0 
4200 66. 8 31.0 54.6 85.6 55. 8 96.6 152. 4 
35. 4 66. 2 35.2 53. 8 89.0 66.0 89. 2 T55ece 
51.5 98.7 42.1 66.3 108. 4 89.3 117. 8 207.1 
53. 6 104.9 48.3 Nile 125. 4 99.6 eT OY f 230. 3 
39.7 68.3 58. 3 87.9 146, 2 86.9 127.6) | 214.5 
45.1 63.7 T3ee 111.0 184. 2 91.8 156. 1 | 247.9 
42.3 hoe | 83.3 101.5 184.8 116.7 143.8 260.5 
88. 2 158. 2 719.1 112.4 191.3 149.1 i 200.6 349.7 
154. 6 237.9 83.4 125.6 209.0 166.7 280. 2 446.9 
168. 8 296. 5 94.5 145.9 240.4 222. 2 314.7 536.9 
182.3 329.3 100.1 159. 1 259. 2 247. 1 341.4 588. 5 
191.3 407.5 108. 2 162. 3 270.5 324.4 353. 6 678.0 
238.4 449. 7| 113.2 13.7 286.9 324.5 412.1 136. 6 
soe) : 
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ent in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Publicly Owned Public 
Meee Utilities, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


TABLE 43. 


i 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance New TvestyeAb He air and 
Year ; Machin Machine 
Pe he Machinery cuhe Construc- | "2° gey Sub- Construc- ae mara 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Hauipment 
tr if T 
47.0 12.4 59. 4 47.1 49,3 96.4 94.1 61.7 155.8 
533.9 31.6 85.5 51.4 50. 0 101. 4 105.3 81.6 186.9 
74.8 23. 9 98.7 56.9 53.5 110. 4 131.7 17.4 209. 1 
103.5 44.6 148.1 56.5 55.0 111.5 160.0 99.6 259. 6 
88.7 35.4 124.1 50.5 49.9 100. 4 139. 2 85. 3 224.5 
64.6 28.5 93). 1 45.1 44.9 90.0 109.7 73.4 183.1 
25.0 6.8 31.8 33.9 34.3 68.2 58.9 41.1 100. 0 
13.4 6.8 20.2 32. 6 31.6 64.2 46.0 38.4 84.4 
14.5 4.3 18.8 30.0 Boe 68. 8 49.8 37.8 87.6 
22.0 Soult Sl 36.2 31.7 67.9 58.2 40.4 98.6 
26.6 18.2 44.8 40.6 38.8 719.4 67.2 57.0 124, 2 
30.15 34.7 65.2 39.4 44.9 84.3 69.9 79. 6 149.5 
31.3 31.4 62.7 38.3 43.5 81.8 69. 6 14.9 144.5 
29.9 23.6 53.5 41.1 44.3 85.4 71.0 67.9 138.9 
29.2 35.1 64.3 44.1 40.2 84.3 13.3 (hs 148.6 
36.1 24.0 60. a Dill 45.2 96.3 87. 2 69.2 156. 4 
53.4 43.7 oe 1 45.8 50.9 96.7 99. 2 94.6 193. 8 
79.0 147.8 226. 8! 52. 2 55.9 108, 1 13152 203.7 334.9 
32.6 PS) 244.5! 64.4 68.0 132.4 97.0 279.9 376.9 
39.9 717.8 117.7 65.2 73.4 138. 6 105. 1 15152 256.3 
62.9 30.0 92.9 15.10) ieee 148.1 137.9 103.1 241.0 
90.2 81.5 171.7 79.0 85.3 164.3 169.2 166.8 336.0 
153.7. 115. 4 269.1 93.8 104.2 198.0 247.5 219.6 467.1 
229.5 12001 349.6 100.8 104.9 205.7 330.3 225.0 555.3 
230.3 105.9 336.2 98.9 104. 2 203. 1 329.2 210.1 539.3 
ale: 2 165.4 442.6 102.0 110.1 PaIPAS a 379. 2 275.5 654.7 
ee ee eee 


1. Includes capital expenditures made on Canol project by the United States Government. These expenditures are not included in Tables 44 to 46. 


TABLE 44, ‘New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Federal Government-Operated 
Public Utilities, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New sree. Reiend 
Year i 
Construc- Macnee Sub- Construc- Meg ney Sub- Construc- aes 1s 
tion ¢ total tion an total tion ean Total 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
+ ai 

32, 2 4.5 36.7 39.8 43.2 83.0 72. 0 47.7 119.7 
35.3 20.8 56.2 43.2 43.3 86.5 18.5 64.1 142.6 
55. 1 no tpal 66. 2 48.3 46.9 95. 2 103. 4 58.0 161.4 
715.0 27.6 102.6 47.2 47.9 Dee a 12252 foes 197a 
52.0 20.0 T2510 41.1 42.5 83.6 93.1 62.5 155.6 
Pat eed 17.2 44.4 36.0 37.7 73.7 63.2 54.9 1181 
RT 0.5 8.2 25.5 27.9 53.4 33.2 28.4 61.6 

5. 8 2.4 8.2 25.3 26.0 51.3 31.1 28.4 59.5 
8.3 0.8 Os i 28.0 27.8 55.8 36.3 28.6 64.9 
9219) io 11.2 29.2 26.1 55.3 39.1 27.4 66.5 
26.1 10.3 26.4 33.1 32.9 66.0 49.2 43.2 92.4 
17.2 22.5 Soot 31.4 38.6 70.0 48.6 61.1 109.7 
13.6 16.2 29.8 30.1 36.9 67. 0 43.7 53, 1 96.8 
14.5 12.7 27.2 32. 4 37.5 69.9 46.9 S02 Eyent 
13.9 21.1 35.0 35.3 33.3 68.6 49.2 54.4 103. 6 
19.5 9.6 29.1 41.4 7.0 718.4 60. 9 46.6 107.5 
17.4 29.4 46. 8 36.5 42.4 718.9 53.9 71.8 12527 
15.7 107.1 122.8 42.0 46.3 88.3 PHBH 153.4 211.1 
16.7 185.3 202.0 52.3 56.7 109.0 69.0 242.0 311.0 
14.5 W122 85.7 50.6 60.4 42250 65.1 131.6 196.7 
20. 8 17.2 38.0 58. 3, 58.5 116. 8 79.1 715. 7 154.8 
23.6 36.6 60.2 60.1 68.6 128.7 83.7 105. 2 188.9 
30.5 Doe 2 Soe 70. 8 85.2 156. 0 101.3 140.4 241.7 
36.2 40.3 76.5 73.5 86.0 159.5 109. 7 126.3 236.0 
36.5 40.8 717.3 78.5 S264 170.6 115.0 132.9 247.9 
50.8 80.6 131.4 80.2 96.7 176.9 131.0 177.3 308.3 
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TABLE 45. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repai 
r and Maintenance, 
Provincial Government-Operated Public Utilities, Gankaa 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment , 5 New Investment, Repair and 
Repair and Maintenance Maintenance 
Year Glos 
Machi A ; 
os dah pry ae Construc- Mechinety Sub- Construc- a, Total 
Equipment. otal tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
2 4 = 
2 3.4 10.6 2. eral 4.8 9.9 52D 15.4 
1 4.1 LP) 3.0 2.4 5.4 250 6.5 18. 6 
4 6.0 14.4 hh 2.3 5.4 11.5 8.3 19.8 
8 9.2 24.0 3.4 2.5 5.9 18. 2 11.7 29.9 
8 8.5 30.3 3.4 2.6 6.0 25. 2 aed 36.3 
5 6.0 PS 3.4 2.6 6.0 24.9 8.6 33.5 
0 2.6 11.6 373; 2.4 5a 12.3 5.0 Li 
1 beget 4.4 3.0 2. 2 5.2 Dead, 3.9 9.6 
6 1.5 4.1 ome 2.3 5. 5.8 3.8 9.6 
0 4.5 11.5 2. 8 2.1 4.9 9.8 6.6 16.4 
8 4.1 8.9 3.0 2.2 5. 2 71.8 6.3 14.1 
6 6.9 13.5 San 2.4 5.6 9.8 9.3 19.1 
4 6.8 16. 2 ae 2.5 Oenll 12.6 9.3 21.9 
4 6.1 14.5 3.4 2.7 6.1 11.8 8.8 20.6 
7 6.4 hope | Siege 2.7 6.2 13. 2 9.1 22.3 
9 8.2 21 A Suit 2.9 6.6 16.6 11.1 Ten, 
tf 6.6 WBE 3.8 eae | 6.9 14.5 9.7 24.2 
0 3.5 IOSD 3.9 aero Hi fend 10.9 6.7 17.6 
T 2.2 9.9 5.3 4.1 9.4 13.0 6.3 19. 3 
3 1.8 20. 1 aie 4.2 9.9 24.0 6.0 30.0 
9 5.3 34.2 vit) 5.0 12.0 35.9 10.3 46.2 
a) 26.1 75.6 8.0 6.5 14.5 Dae 32.6 90.1 
8 33.8 126.6 9.7 6.8 16.5 102.5 40.6 143.1 
ek 52.3 208.0 12. 1 Tod 19.4 167.8 59.6 227.4 
.0 50.4 204.4 10.7 ead 17.8 164.7 57.5. 222. 2 
-3 | 63.6 207.9 21.5 t.9 19.4 155.8 Tio 227.3 
= alls 1 vel L 


TABLE 46. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Municipal Government-Operated Public Utilities, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance Nea ee ea) and 
1 i 
Year é - 
Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- Mocpanery Sub- Construc- nee aly Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
= + aie eee 
1 i ee 
7.6 4.5 L254 4.6 4.0 8.6 12. 2 8.5 20)e0 
9.5 6.7 16. 2 eas 4.3 9.5 14.7 11.0 2050 
11.3 6.8 18.,2 5.5 4.3 9.8 16.8 seo | 27.9 
3.7 7.8 21.5 0.9 4.6 10.5 19.6 12.4 32.0 
14.9 6.9 21.8 6.0 4.8 10.8 20.9 1.7 32.6 
15.9 5.3 21.2 Pa! 4.6 10.3 21.6 9.9 Bul 
8.3 3.7 12.0 Sat 4.0 9.1 13.4 Tend 211 
4.9 es | 71.6 4.3 3.4 ton 9.2 6.1 15.3 
3.6 2.0 5.6 4.1 3.4 oe) Tain 5.4 13a 
Derk 2.9 8.0 4.2 SHO 4 Pats 9.3 6.4 1527 
Deull 3.8 9.5 4.5 Soil 8.2 10.2 Tarp ah iauy 
6.7 5.3 12.0 4.8 3.9 8.7 11.5 9.2 20.7 
8.3 8.4 16.7 5.0 4.1 9.1 13.3 1235 25.8 
7.0 4.8 11.8 5.3 4.1 9.4 1x3 8.9 PRE) 
5.6 7.6 13.2 sid 4.2 9.5 10.9 11.8 221 
Ear | 6.2 9.9 6.0 5.3 11.3 9.7 e5 21.2 
apd Mak 10.8 520 5.4 10.9 8.6 13.1 PA 
Ba 3.2 6.5 6.3 6.4 dear 9.6 9.6 19.2 
Ore 4.4 7.6 6.8 Tare 14.0 10.0 THe6 21.6 
hes 4.8 11.9 8.9 8.8 neil 16.0 13.6 29.6 
1352 725 20.7 9.7 9.6 19.3 22.9 Tew 40.0 
ily ye! 18.8 3509 10.9 10.2 peel 28.0 29.0 57.0 
30.4 26. 4 56.8 13.3 1202 Zon 43.7 38.6 82.3 
Bas Pah 65.1 15. 2 11.6 26.8 52.8 39.1 91.9 
39.8 14.7 54.5 9.7 5.0 14.7 49.5 19.7 69.2 
82.1] 21,2 103.3 10.3 5u5. 15.8) 02.4] Ge 119.1 
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i Ph 
TABLE 47. New Investment in Durable Stele ane Gse-Works LCanada, 1926-195 1 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


4+——— 
Year ; 
Construe- Ceoee Sane Gonstruice Wee era 
tion Equipment total tion | equipment 


PP CO tO 
Wr oPo 


PP Ph P 
Pm PW W RE 


0 WOOD 
uo 
aPuaaw 
NPMMHH 
oPapo 
POR BOB ID 
WAPHWO 


61.7 8.0 5.2 
77.3 8.6 5.3 
36.7 9.9 6.2 
19.8 12.8 7.9 
31.4 14.4 9.0 


o> 
oe 
cs 
_ 
uo 
e 
e 


OE D+ OD 


ee pe 
NePNNAO 
Sinise ieake: . 


New Investment, Repair and 


Maintenance 


1. Includes central electric stations operated by the Federal Government as well as those operated by provincial and municipal] governments. 


sical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Private and Public! Central Electric 


Total 


. 


oNreS 
oumnyw 


Kom = 


. 
fez) 


TABLE 48. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Private Central Electric Stations 


and Gas-Works, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
Construc- Macey Sub- Construc- gamer i Sub- 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total 
19.3 12.9 eed Pe 12:5 ine) 2.8 
1 (APA 15.0 32.2 1.8 ye 3.0 
PA} 2 18.0 43.2 1.9 cay 3.6 
27.4 15.6 43.0 2.3 2.0 4.3 
39.8 16.6 56,4 2.4 Zoe 4.6 
35.7 10.6 46.3 2.4 Pil 4.5 
PE 8.6 29.9 Patan Qe 4.7 
6.5 3.3 9.8 2.6 Pas 4.9 
9.1 4.4 13.5 2.6 2.4 D..0 
5.6 a1 8.7 PAE) 2.3 4.8 
4.1 So 7.6 2.2 2.0 4.2 
6.8 6.7 13.5 Pacis} Zoe 4.7 
8.1 5.9 14.0 2.6 Qa3) 4.9 
7.9 Sal 13.0 Pape 2.4 "955 
9.2 3.9 13.1 2.7 255 Die 
10.9 Kee) 74 2.6 5.8 
18.8 58.7 4.1 2.8 6.9 
8.8 26.1 5.0 3.6 8.6 
5.2 9.7 6.6 4.5 i Bi ae | 
2A8 Chu 6.3 4.6 10.9 
Det 29.3 6.5 5.9 12.4 
12,5 38.5 5.5 1,1 6.6 
30.2 88.6 3.8 ie 9.0 
30.9 91.0 Sere 3.3 6.5 
41.2 137.9 11.0 Dene 16.7 
57.6 175.5 11.7 6.3 18.0 


Machinery 
d 


an 
Equipment 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


Total 
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TABLE 49. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Public Central 
Electric Stations! and Gas-Works, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 


New Investment 
and Maintenance 


Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
ait hai Machinery Sub- Construc- beast F: Sub- Construc- jg ed Total 
n Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
-6 2.9 ils} 4.4 9.5 5.8 15s 
+6 3.3 Tat 5.0 10.9 ) 18.8 
-3 3.4 1.8 5.2 14.7 9.6 24.3 
-0 3.9 PADI 6.0 24.9 13.6 38.5 
“5 4.1 2.1 6.2 28.6 12.2 40.8 
-0 Leah 31.1 3.9 2.0 aris) 27.9 9.1 37.0 
9 3.6 12.5 3.9 pee: 6.0 12.8 Sal 18.5 
a6. nue 6.9 3.6 2.0 AG: Bee 4.3 12.5 
ol 17 5.4 3.8 2.0 5.8 fei) att 11.2 
a) 5.0 14.3 3.5 1.8 5.3 12.8 6.8 19.6 
-6 5.3 11.9 3.8 2.0 5.8 10.4 7.3 Mire 
4 8.7 18.1 3.9 2.1 6.0 13.3 10. 8 24.1 
6 8.9 21.5 3.9 221 6.0 16.5 11.0 27.5 
ar] TA 18.3 4.1 2.2 6.3 15.3 9.3 24.6 
BG} Kal 20.7 4.3 2.3 6.6 15.9 11.4 27.3 
po} 10.7 24.2 4.8 2.6 1.4 18.3 13.3 31.6 
«4 8.2 18.6 4.5 2.'5 1.0 14.9 10.7 25.6 
Bt 4.1 10.6 4,9 2.6 T.5 11.4 6.7 18.1 
0 3.1 10.1 6.2 3.4 9.6 1352 6.5 19.7 
0 2.7 2207 8.1 4.4 12.5 28. 1 “eet 355.2 
4 Det Beal 8.6 4.7 13.3 42.0 10.4 52.4 
0 28.0 84.0 10.3 6.5 16.8 66.3 34.5 100.8 
oe 38.9 145.4 12.7 6.9 19.6 11952 45.8 165.0 
-0 60.9 228.9 16.9 9.3 26. 2 184.9 10.2 255.1 
3 5123 206.6 11.3 pt 17.0 166.6 57.0 223.6 
6 64.3 212.9 11.8 6.2 18.0 160.4 70.5 230.9 
IE ote se ault 


1. Includes central electric stations operated by the Federal Government as well as those operated by provincial and municipal governments. 


TABLE 50. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Provincial 
Government-Operated Central Electric Stations and Gas-Works, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 


New Investment and Maintenance 


Repair and Maintenance ie 


Year ; ] : Le 
Construc- gs nd Sub- Construc- Machinery. Sub- Construc- caer abe aera 
Wes Equipment total tion Equipment total on Equipment 

ie —+— 
2.4 1.6 4.0 1.0 0.6 1.6 3.4 PP) 5.6 
2.8 2.3 5.1 1.2 0.7 1.9 4.0 3.0 Fae: 
5.5 3.8 9.3 1:2 0.7 1.9 6.7 4.5 The? 
12.0 6.6 18.6 15h) 0.9 2.4 13.5 figs 21.0 
14.1 5.8 19.9 1.5 0.9 2.4 15.6 6.7 PDI 2 
TS asee nee deg cet aee ces essaee <ancn eas eusdpoaedannetnnnsescnste 12.9 3.8 16.7 1.6 0.9 2.5 14.5 4.7 19. 2 
4.0 1.6 5.6 1.7 1.0 207 Dan 2.6 8.3 
2.2 1.1 3.3 1.6 1.0 2.6 3.8 a4 5:9 
2.2 1.0 Se 1.7 1.0 2.7 3.9 2.0 5.9 
6.7 3.6 10.3 1.4 0.8 2.2 8.1 4.4 12215 


4.0 3.2 1.2 1.5 0.9 2.4 5.5 4.1 9.6 
5.8 5.4 11.2 1.5 0.9 2.4 1.3 6.3 13.6 
8.1 5.7 13.8 1.5 0.9 2.4 9.6 6.6 16.2 
1.4 4.7 12.1 1.7 1.0 2.7 9.1 5.7 14.8 
8.5 5.1 13.6 1.7 1.0 2.7 10.2 6.1 16.3 


12.1 6.9 19.0 1.8 1.1 2.9 13.9 8.0 21.9 
9.6 5.2 14.8 2.1 1.3 3.4 11.7 6.5 18.2 
5.9 2.6 8.5 2.2 1.3 3.5 8.1 3.9 12.0 
6.0 1.4 1.4 3.3 2.0 5.3 9.3 3.4 12.7 

16.7 1.2 17.9 3.5 2.1 5.6 20.2 3.3 23.5 

26.7 3.2 29.9 4.1 2.5 6.6 30.8 5.7 36.5 

46.3 19.0 65.3 4.6 3.6 8.2 50. 9 22.6 13.5 

86/7 24.2 110.9 4.8 2.9 To 91.5 27. 1 118.6 

148.3 44.2 192.5 1.9 3.9 11.8 156. 2 48.1 204.3 

145.5 A2. a 188. 2 6.8 “g i ae vs : ee 
51.5 187.3 6.9 . 5 . ° 98. 

Smee | aL iat Swene oe 
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Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Municipal Government-Operated 


t . New 
TABLET Central Electric Stations and Gas-Works, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New inves ent neeeh and 
Year ; MaeKl Mahi 
Construc- Machinery Sub- Construc- ee Sub- Cons truc- BN Ek Total 
tion Equipment total Gon Equipment total tion Equipment 
pi We i! ——— As 
4.2 Pct 6.9 1.9 0.9 2.8 6.1 3.6 9.7 
4.8 3-9 8.7 2.1 1.0 3.1 6.9 4.9 11.8 
5.8 4.0 9.8 22 1.1 329 8.0 Souk 13.1 
9.0 4.9 13.9 2.4 ile P) 3.6 11.4 6.1 17.5 
10.4 4.3 14.7 2.6 lof 3.8 13.0 810) 18.5 
11.1 B08) 14.4 PRS} 1.1 3.4 13.4 4.4 17.8 
4.9 2.0 6.9 O50) ilabl B35 Reali sil 10. 2 
2.4 1.2 3.6 2.0 1.0 3.0 4.4 iene 6.6 
ero Oni 594 2.1 1.0 Saul 3.6 Pen, 5.3 
2.6 1.4 4.0 2.1 1.0 3.1 Aotll 2.4 Rel 
2.6 2.1 4.7 Deh 1.1 3.4 4.9 3-2 8.1 
3.6 33) 6.9 2.4 1.2 3.6 6.0 4.5 10.5 
4.5 ano Wiss 2.4 2 3.6 6.9 4.4 11.3 
3.8 2.4 6.2 2.4 1.2 3.6 6.2 3.6 9.8 
ginal 4.0 7.1 2.6 1.3 3.9 ent: 5.3 11.0 
1.4 358) 5.2 3.0 1.5 4.5 4.4 Suid 9.7 
0.8 3.0 3.8 2.4 1.2 3.6 3.2 4.2 7.4 
0.6 5 Dat Deir i 4.0 Ba3) 2.8 6.1 
1.0 slaty Det 2.9 1.4 4.3 3.9 Sig tl 7.0 
3.3) iB} 4.8 4.6 2.3 6.9 71.9 3.8 11.7 
5.9 2.4 8.3 4.5 2.2 6.7 10.4 4.6 15.0 
j . 8.6 8.6 17.2 bait! 2.9 8.6 14.3 11.5 25.8 
coe = 17.8 14.6 32.4 7.9 4.0 11.9 25.7 18.6 44.3 
‘ ™ 19.7 16.7 36.4 9.0 5.4 14.4 28.7 22.1 50.8 
3 e 9.8 8.6 18.4 4.5 2.0 Ga) 14.3 10.6 24.9 
1951 12.8 12.8 25.16 4.9 253 Mere 17.7 15.1 32.8 
Cee NE ee ee ee ee ee ee eee [aes 2 


TABLE 52. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Private and Public Steam 
Railways and Telegraphs, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 
Year Z 
Construc- Machine Sub- Construc- Construc- Macmey een 
tion ; total tion : total tion Bu e 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
+ — = Gene 
61.7 21.9 83.6 76.2 90.6 166.8 137.9 112.5 250.4 
72.9 35.9 108. 8 82.2 92.7 174.9 155.1 128.6 283.7 
97.8 20.3 118.1 93.4 100.8 194.2 191.2 121.1 312.3 
122.7 65.2 187.9 89.4 98.9 188.3 212.1 164.1 376. 2 
92.2 40.3 132.5 714.3 81.3 155.6 166.5 121.6 288.1 
66.9 27.4 94.3 62.7 64.5 127.2 129.6 91.9 221.5 
21.6 2.4 24.0 47.5 48.9 96.4 69.1 1.3 120.4 
12.4 2.9 bias} 44.7 47.4 92.1 57.1 50.3 107.4 
15.9 3.3 19.2 49.3 53.4 102.7 65.2 56.7 121.9 
19.2 4.6 23.8 51.6 53.8 105.4 710.8 58. 4 129.2 
22.3 15.9 38. 2 55.9 63.1: 119.0 718.2 79.0 15%.2 
23.6 42.4 66.0 55.0 62.5 117.5 718.6 104.9 183.5 
19.5 30.9 50. 4 51.8 68.6 120.4 11.3 99.5 170.8 
21.0 23.6 44.6 53.9 70.4 124.3 74.9 94.0 168.9 
22.8 27.9 50.7 59.8 60.7 “120.5 82.6 88.6 171.2 
29. 2 17.4 46.6 T1310 70.3 141.3 100. 2 87.7 187.9 
24.8 25.8 50.6 69.9 719.0 148.9 94.7 104.8 199.5 
22.3 35.7 58.0 84.0 86.8 170.8 106.3 12255 228.8 
25.0 50.1 aye 3 104.0 101.0 205.0 129.0 15151 280.1 
23.6 26.7 50.3 112.3 108.0 220.3 135.9 134.7 270.6 
34.0 23.4 57.4 114.7 105.9 220.6 148.7 129.3 278.0 
27.3 54.0 81.3 116.8 120.7 237.5 144.1 174.7 318.8 
38.4 92.2 130.6 143.9 141.8 285.7 182.3 234.0 416.3 
53.9 81.3 135.2 153.8 147.5 301.3 207.7 228.8 436.5 
43.6 17.8 121.4 156.7 149.6 306.3 200. 3 227.4 427.7 
61.0 144.1 3 205. 1 162.0 162.1 324.1 223.0 306. 2 529. 2 
ae es oe 


TABLE 53. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Re 
pair and Maintenance, Private S 
Telegraphs, Canada, 1926-1951 se ee ah lay « 


(Millions of Dollars) 
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Year 


New Investment 


Repair and Maintenance 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


—— 


. | Machinery Machin’ 
Construc Sub- Construc- chinery . | Machinery 
tion E eae total tion and total erty i and Total 
quipment Equipment Equipment 
27.9 17.2 45.1 35.6 47.0 82.6 63.5 64. 2 127.7 
33.2 15.3 48.5 38.3 49.1 87. 4 TWs5 64.4 135.9 
42.2 14.2 56.4 44.4 53.6 98.0 86. 6 67.8 154.4 
47.3 40.8 88.1 41.4 50.6 92.0 88. 7 91.4 180.1 
36.8 20.3 57.1 32.5 38.3 70.8 69.3 58. 6 127.9 
DOB wen cccvecctetesscccnsccncccessvcscvccccncccscseccesecce 33.6 Oia: 42.9 25.8 26.2 52.0 
. s & rh i 59.4 35:5. 94.9 
eee Pivcocentutoncsceccossesesce seas ccced 9.8 1.8 NBIC) 21.2 20.6 41.8 31.0 22.4 53.4 
lege $eeSeveccadugocacccvedeccedec 6.5 0.4 6.9 18.7 21.0 39.7 25.2 21.4 46.6 
tees mene Sewwsdsbccosencea ° eee 1.4 2.4 9.8 20.5 200-2 45.7 27.9 27.6 55.5 
Boo Peteaateaserdsscatncdcuasedecccescesonsetusgecccee 9.2 3.1 12.3 21.7 27.3 49.0 30.9 30.4 61.3 
1986. coc. ccvsssccncscdccdeccesces Renaeekewsseaks: seewececscce 10.4 6. 16.5 23.2 29.9 53.1 33.6 36.0 69.6 
TOG T ccc cecccasceccsccccsece 10.1 20.6 30.7 23.8 S020 57.3 33.9 54.1 88.0 
ad Vie3 25.0 21.8 31.4 53.2 29.5 48.7 718.2 
8.8 12.0 20.8 21.7 OZ..t 54.4 30.5 44.7 15.2 
a5 8.4 17.5 24.7 27.7 52.4 33.8 36.1 69.9 


TABLE 54. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Public Steam Railways and 
Telegraphs, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Maintenance 
Year al ] 
Machinery Machinery Machinery 
Construc- Sub- Construc- Sub- Construc- 
tion and total tion and total tion and Total 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
iT 

33.8 4.7 38.5 40.6 43.6 84.2 74.4 48.3 122.7 
39.7 20. 6 60.3 43.9 43.6 87.5 83. 6 64. 2 147.8 
55.6 Ga 617 49.0 47. 2 96. 2 104. 6 3.3 157.9 
15.4 24.4 99.8 48.0 48.3 96.3 123.4 Zouk 196.1 
55.4 20.0 15.4 41.8 43.0 84.8 97.2 63.0 160.2 
BGG! 18.1 51.4 36.9 38.3 tose 70. 2 56.4 126.6 
11.8 0.6 12.4 26.3 28.3 54.6 38.1 28.9 67.0 
5.9 2.0 8.4 26.0 26.4 52.4 31.9 28.9 60.8 
8.5 0.9 9.4 28.8 28. 2 57.0 37.3 297 4) 66.4 
10.0 de 5: UIE} 29.9 26.5 56.4 39.9 28.0 67.9 
DUNS) 9.8 215.7 32.7 33.2 65.9 44.6 43.0 87.6 
13.5 21.8 35.3 3162 29.0 60.2 44.7 50.8 95.5 
11.8 13.6 25.4 30.0 31.2 67.2 41.8 50.8 92.6 
12.2 11.6 Palace 32. 2 oust 69.9 44.4 49.3 93.7 
nie oe 19.5 33.2 35.1 KER) 68.1 48.8 52eo 101.3 
18.4 8.3 26.7 41.1 36.4 tao 59.5 44.7 104. 2 
16.9 16.1 33.0 35.8 41.5 “hes Sze 57.6 110.3 
14.4 22.0 36.4 41.5 44.5 86.0 Bhat) 66.5 122.4 
16.4 31.6 48.0 51.9 i} Pe) 103.4 68.3 83. 1 151.4 
14.4 12.0 26.4 50. 0 51.4 101.4 64.4 63. 4 127.8 
19.5 8.1 27.6 57.9 Biork 109.0 71.4 59.2 136.6 
18.1 iE) 40.0 59° 63.3 123.0 717.8 85.2 163.0 
23.3 50.3 73.6 71.2 Tae! 146.9 94.5 126.0 220.5 
1949. 30.9 40.0 70.9 14.7 79.4 154.1 105.6 119.4 225.0 
FOGG pace cenccecpesoveccrvvensacaracanmes seaseese Seawasadone 30.9 39.5 710.4 718.7 84.8 163.5 109.6 124.3 233.9 
OSes csc veies aeenlns ste ctsor cameo sens esacbtedwass'soee i 79.9 122.9 80.6 | 89.5 170. 1 he 123.6 169. 4 293. 0 
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TABLE 55. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Private and Public Electric Railways, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Repair 


New Investment 


Repair and Maintenance 
Construc- 
tion 


New Investment 


and Maintenance 


Construc- 
tion 


Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


COwMowised MAAN ANNA Sonne ANAinonad 


1944 


-— 
ool 
for) 
bon! 


1938 .... 


orm ao No 
mo OH at 
ad An AD 
Se hoe ion en iho a4 


Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Private Electric Railways, 


TABLE 56. 


New Investment, Repair 
and Maintenance 


Repair and Maintenance 


wey 
=} 
o 
eS 
pe} 
7) 
© 
> 
S 
p=} 
4 
o 
a 


Year 


Total 


> 2 
“I 
Ege 
a 
3 8 
= 


Machinery 
and 


|.gertiees 


-rnonn | 


1 
1 
1 


Pe eoeee Sub- Construc- 
Equipment| total tion 


Construc- 
tion 


1936 
1937. 
1938 . 
1939 . 
1940 
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TABLE 57. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Public Electric Railways, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


New Investment 


Repair and Maintenance 


Year 


Mac rine | Sub- 


an Sub- | Construc- | MAgngery Noend | | Revetd 
‘0 
Equipment » tee Equipment Equipment 
1.3 0.6 1.9 1.5 2.0 Bagi 2.8 2.6 5. 4 
a3 1.5 4.1 1.4 2.1 3.5 4.0 3.6 1.6 
Te 1.3 4.5 1.6 1.9 3.5 4.8 3.2 " 8.0 
. 1.1 2.6 1.5 1.9 3.4 3.0 3:0 6.0 
et 0.6 1.7 1.4 1.9 3.3 2.5 2.5 5.0 
2.0 0.4 2.4 1.0 1.6 2.6 3.0 2.0 5.0 
0.8 0.3 Crt 0.8 1.3 PAD | 1.6 1.6 3. 2 
0.2 0.3 0.5 0.7 Tou 1.8 0.9 1.4 2.3 
0.2 0.2 0.4 0.7 2 1.9 0.9 1.4 2.3 
0.3 0.2 0.5 0.7 1.3 2.0 1.0 1.5 Pass 
On, 0.4 1.1 0.8 1.3 Del 15:5) 7 3.2 
0.8 0.5 1.3 0.8 1.3 pal 1.6 1.8 3.4 
2 3.9 Lp | 0.8 1.3 PAs i | 2.0 One Marae 
0.5 0.8 eo 0.8 1.2 2.0 Nays} 2.0 3.3 
0.7 207 3.4 0.8 1.3 2.1 5 4.0 5.5 
0.3 1.3 1.6 1.0 2.4 3.1 1.-3 3. 4 4.7 
Qen 3.7 4.4 1.2 2.6 3.8 1.9 6.3 8.2 
0.7 0.5 H2 1.6 3.4 5.0 PAE) 3.9 6.2 
0.4 1.9. Zuid 1.6 3.9 5.5 2.0 5.8 7.8 
0.5 1.'7° Dae sar) 4.5 6.2 2.2 6.2 8.4 
1.3 2.9 4.2 PA) 5.1 7.6 3.8 8.0 11.8 
1.5 7.0 8.5 Dek 4.1 6.2 3.6 Ag ui 14.7 
2.6 HS) 8.1 2.6 5.3 1.9 522 10.8 16.0 
4.3 5.5 9.8 2.3 4.8 Tak 6.6 10. 3 16.9 
9.5 H3 10.8 0.6 1.4 2.0 10.1 Deut 12.8 
19.6 1.6 21.2 0.6 aN) 200 20. 2 3. 1 2353 


TABLE 58. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Private and Public 
Telephone Companies, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


: : New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance "| Meintenmics 
Year 
Construc- mee Sub- Construc- Machinery. Sub- Construc- Machinery rout 
tion total tion ; total tion e 9 
sre is oe Equipment Equipme nt Equipment 
| i esl a 
10. 3 15.4 25-7 2.8 5.0) 8.3 13.1 20.9 34.0 
11.0 16.5 27.5 3.5 7.0 10.5 14.5 23.5 38.0 
14.2 19.6 33.8 3.7 7.4 11.1 17.9 27.0 44.9 
18.5 26.1 44.6 4.1 8.2 12.3 22.6 34.3 56.9 
11.5 31.3 42.8 4.5 8.9 13.4 16.0 40.2 56. 2 
1.3 23.6 30.9 4.4 8.7 13.1 TB ir 32.3 44.0 
4.3 13.8 18.1 4.0 8.0 12.0 8.3 21.8 30.1 
2.3 11.3 13.6 3.3 6.6 9.9 5.6 17.9 23. 5 
0.8 12.1 12.9 3.4 6.8 10.2 4.2 18.9 23.1 
0.4 14.2 14.6 3.4 6.9 10.3 3.8 21.1 24.9 
3.5 11.9 15.4 3.6 Tes 10.9 T.1 19.2 26. 3 
5.4 15.4 20.8 4.0 1.8 11.8 9.4 23.2 32.6 
4.6 15.6 20. 2 4.1 8.0 12.1 8.7 23.6 32.3 
aysuy 17.6 23.3 4.2 8.2 12.4 9.9 25.8 35.7 
1.4 13.13 20.7 4.5 8.8 13.3 11.9 ont 34.0 
1.6 20.8 22.4 4.9 9.5 14.4 6.5 30.3 36.8 
1.6 18.2 19.8 Dre 9.9 15.0 6.7 28.1 34.8 
1.2 9.2 10.4 Gal 9.8 14.9 6.3 19.0 25.3 
2u03 10.6 12.9 5.6 10.9 16.5 1.9 21.5 29. 4 
12.0 11.0 23.0 6.3 10.7 17.0 18.3 raleys 40.0 
44.6 9.0 14.7 23.7 68.3 
81.3 10.2 18.8 29.0 3 
103.6 10.2 21.7 31.9 AG} 
114.7 11.7 PRUE? 38.9 -6 
113.0 12.1 31.2 43.3 io 
9 -0 34.5 48.5 4 
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TABLE 59. New Investrient in Durable Physical Assets ane Ropalt and Maintenance, Private Telephone Companies, Canada, 
5 6-19 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Year r é ? 
Construc- Machinery ih Sub- Construc- Machinery Construc- paw eg Total 
tion | Equipment total tion Equipment tion Equipment 
is eee 
9.1 14.0 23.1 2.2 4.8 T0 30.1 
9.6 14.8 24.4 2.8 6.2 9.0 33.4 
12.4 17.4 29.8 2.9 6.6 9.5 39.3 
16.2 PEIOR) S95) 3.2 ies 10.5 50.0 
9.4 28.7 38.1 3.6 Yat) HUG) 49.6 
5.4 21.3 26.7 3.5 Ta 11.2 8.9 2 37.9 
3.4 12.8 16.2 Suz Leal 10.3 6.6 1 26.5 
1.9 10.7 226. 2.6 5.8 8.4 4.5 16.5 21.0 
0.4 11.6 120 PAs ts 6.0 hil 3.1 GAG 20.7 
0.2 13.3 1350 Pans 6.1 8.8 2.9 19.4 aed 
2.8 11.1 13.9 2.8 6.5 5.6 17.6 23.2 
4.7 14.5 19.2 Sa2 6.9 Teo. 21.4 29.3 
3.8 14.6 18.4 3.2 Wet 7.0 21.7 28.7 
4.8 16.4 21.2 3.3 7.3 8.1 PE Jeu | 31.8 
6.4 12.1 18.5 3.6 Hist) 10.0 19.9 29.9 
1,0 19.4 20.4 3.9 8.4 4.9 Saeenk 
O.7 16.9 17.6 4.2 8.9 4.9 30.7 
0,4 8.2 8.6 4.2 8.9 4.6 PAA 
1.0 9.9 10.9 | @ 4.7 9.9 5.7 2525 
10.6 10.4 21.0 5.3 9.6 15.9 35.9 
3155 
41.3 
47.7 
54.4 
50.1 
57.4 


TABLE 60. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Public Telephone Companies, Canada, 
1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment. Be pair and 
Year 
Construc- Machine Sub- Construc- Machinery Construc- are td Total 
tombs) (lisovire total tion HY total tion an 9 
| quipment Equipment Equipment 
12 1.4 2.6 0.6 0.7 1.3 1.8 251 3.9 
1.4 ier 3.1 0.7 0.8 15 ao 2.5 4.6 
1.8 ites 4.0 0.8 0.8 1.6 2.6 3.0 5.6 
2.3 2.8 5.1 0.9 0.9 1.8 3.2 13.7 6.9 
2.1 2.6 4.7 0.9 1.0 1.9 3.0 3.6 6.6 
1.9 PAB 4.2 0.9 1.0 1.9 2.8 3.3 6.1 
0.9 1.0 129 0.8 0.9 U7 ee 1.9 3.6 
0.4 0.6 1.0 0.7 0.8 HG iat 1.4 2.95) 
0.4 0.5 0.9 OT 0.8 155 piesa 1.3 2.4 
0.2 0.9 eel 0.7 0.8 15 0.9 Neel 2.6 
0.7 0.8 1.5 0.8 0.8 1.6 1.5 1.6 3.1 
0.7 0.9 1.6 0.8 0.9 eT 1.5 1.8 3.3 
0.8 1.0 1.8 0.9 0.9 1.8 Vesies 1.9 3.6 
0.9 12 eek 0.9 0.9 1.8 1.8 Psat 3.9 
1.0 tee PEP) 0.9 1.0 1.9 1.9 2.2 4.1 
0.6 1.4 2.9 1.0 Heel a3 1.6 2.5 4.1 
0.9 3) 25.2 0.9 1.0 1.9 1.8 253 4.1 
0.8 1.0 1.8 0.9 0.9 1.8 La 1.9 3.6 
153 Onn, 2.0 0.9 1.0 1.9 2.2 Ay, 3.9 
1.4 0.6 2.0 1.0 diy Dil 2.4 OY 4.1 
2.0 0.8 2.8 1.1 2.4 3.3 1.9 5.2 
2.7 3.3 6.0 1.3 2.8 4.2 4.6 8.8 
6.3 8.9 TE} 2.3 4.5 8.5 sR? 19.7 
6.8 7.4 14.2 1.9 3.7 8.6 9.3 17E9 
G6 7.0 14.6 1.9 3.6 953 8.9 18.2 
UREA 9.7 16.9 2a 4.7 9.4 PR 21.6 
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TABLE 61. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Municipal Waterworks, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 


New Investment 
and Maintenance 


Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
Construc- ee Construc- | Machinery Sub- Construc- | Machinery 
tion tion and total tion and otal 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
1.0 Boe 1.6 12 2.8 3.8 2.2 6.0 
1G 3.7 1.9 1.4 3e0 4.4 2.6 7.0 
ees 4.1 2.0 1.4 3.4 4.8 2.7 (So) 
1.5 4.8 apa! 1B 3.6 5.4 3.0 8.4 
15 4.8 202 1.6 3.8 fis) 3.1 8.6 
27 Mee 4.0 2.4 1.8 4.2 5. 1 Ban 8.2 
2D Tere 3.7 ae. 1 LS 3.6 4.6 2.7 ioe) 
2.3 1.0 3.8 1.6 1.1 Yat 3.9 21 6.0 
1.8 0.9 Qe: ie) 0.9 PRA Sok 1.8 4.9 
PRP} 1.0 gee BR 1.0 2.3 Bio 2.0 5615) 
2.3 1.0 Bao 1.4 Gol 2.5 3.7 2.1 5.8 
2.3 aie 3.4 1.6 Ved 2.8 3.9 2.3 6.2 
PF5) eat 3.6 1.8 1.4 3.2 4.3 2.5 6.8 
Peal | 1.2 3.9 2.0 1.4 3.4 4.7 2.6 Ts 
1.8 0.9 Qt 1.8 Eis) Sat 3.6 2.2 5.8 
2.0 0.9 2.9 2.0 1.5 30) 4.0 2.4 6.4 
1.9 0.9 2.8 1.9 1.4 3.3 3.8 2.3 6.1 
gel 0.9 3.0 aed AE) 3.6 4.2 2.4 6.6 
1.9 0.9 ae 200) 1.8 4.3 4.4 2.7 lei. 
3.2 15 4.7 2.6 1.9 4.5 5.8 3.4 9.2 
Dat Qet 8.4 2.8 2.0 4.8 8.5 4.7 13352 
6.8 3.2 10.0 Ot ee 5.3 9.9 5.4 GES) 
9.5 4.4 13.9 2.8 2.0 4.8 12.'3 6.4 18. 7 
13.1 4.5 17.6 4.0 1.6 56 Gal 6.1 23.2 
ax$ oe 24.4 4.7 Fay 6.4 24.7 6.1 30.8 
Pet | -4 54.5 4.9| ia 6.6 | 54.0 Te 61.1 
L a 


TABLE 62. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Other Private and Public Utilities, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 
and Maintenance 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
Construc- | Machinery Construe- | Machinery | ‘sup Construc- | Machinery 
2 and ti and total MoM and Total 
tion Equipment @E Equipment S Equipment 
6.2 «6 1.8 1.6 9.4 52 13.8 19.0 
1.2 ig eae | 9.8 11.9 4.1 17.0 21.1 
Soul <2 2. 2 9.9 12.1 6a 23.6 30.3 
3.1 me 2.0 1.5 9.5 9.1 20.6 29.7 
9.8 8 2.0 y Pat 9.7 10.0 ay (ts) 27.5 
4.0 6.2 10.2 Lon 6.1 7.8 Sa 12.3 18.0 
5 Ts] 3.3 4.8 1.6 Ba 1.3 3.1 9.0 12.1 
1.3 2.9 3.8 1.4 5.13 6.7 2.7 7.8 10.5 
1.4 4.0 5.4 1.6 6.6 8.2 3.0 10.6 13.6 
Lat 4.9 6.6 1.8 Was 9.2 3.5 12:3 15.8 
6.6 6.7 13.3 209 Was 10.4 9.5 14.2 23.1. 
6.5 8.6 15.1 3.0 8.5 plete 9.5 1 Of feo | 26.6 
Dk 12.9 18.0 3.3 9.7 13.0 8.4 22.6 31.0 
5.2) 9.2 14.4 3.3 10. 9 14.2 8.5 20. 1 28.6 
6.2 vie vt 17.9 4.1 _ 14.9 19.0 10.3 26.6 36.9 
" 0 21.6 4.8 20.0 24.8 15.4 31.0 46.4 
25.9 18.7 44. 94 SnD 26.2 Si7 30.7 45.9 716.6 
56.9 126.8 183. 7} Dao 31.5 37.4 62. 8 158.3 221.1 
9.1 182.8 191. 94 8.8 48.3 ST.) 17.9 231.1 249.0 
6.8 2.5 19.3 8.2 35.0 43.2 15.0 107.5 122.5 
“ 63.4 7.8 39.5 47.3 15.8 94.9 110.7 
‘8. 2 706 92.8 10.3 49.6 59.9 26.5 126. 2 152.7 
16.1 48.6 64.7 8.5 58.4 66.9 24.6 107.0 131.6 
24.4 48.1 72.5 6.4 59.9 66.3 30.8 108.0 138.8 
91.9 45.2 yea Gea by ire: 64.0 18.6 102.5 181.1 
35. 1 50.7 85.8 6.2) 57.4 63.6 41.3 108. 1 149.4 


1. Includes capital expenditures made on Canol project by the United States Government. 
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TABLE 63. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Other Private Utilities, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Year 
Machine Machinery 
aay and ar icki and Total 
on Equipment Equipment 

yey Aor 16.5 

192" | 1.9 16.2 20.1 
1928 4.4 18.0 24.5 
19D0 rec rcesse ix 7.0 17.0 26.0 
ROBO Cigucrcenendesssvce 5.6 16.6 24.1 
1931 3e3 11.9 16.9 
1932. 1.4 8.7 11.7 
1933. 1.3 Noo. 10.2 
1934. 1.4 10.2 13.2 
1935 1% 119 15.3 
1936 PAS 12.9 16.9 
OS Titecs 2.6 15.0 19.6 
1938 .... 2.7 19.1 24.1 
TO39 ace 2.8 17.5 22.5 
1940 5.7 23.6 32.3 
1941 9.3 9.6 18.9 3.6 28.0 40.9 
1942 .... 2.6 6.2 8.8 4.2 30.5 37.3 
1943... 2.4 7.5 9.9 4.7 36.0 43.1 
1944 .... 4 Recess minthcalesis 3.5 | 9.1 12.6 7.5 51.0 62.0 
[OAD cccarvsvsorseewevcenssactesedarsvscansesacaaen 6.3 13.2 19.5 6.5 38.0 50.8 
45.6 52.6 5.9 76.0 88.9 

58.5 69.6 71.9 100.3 119.3 

41.1 51.6 6.3 87.6 104.4 

46.3 64.3 5.3 98.3 121.6 

42.8 107.7 4.8 91.4 161.1 

46.2 11.6 4.3 94.9 124. 6 


TABLE 64. New Investment in Durable Physical panels. gud peers and Maintenance, Other Public Utilities, Canada, 
26-195 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance 


Year 


Construc- Kgpee nt! Sub- Construc- tageyery Sub- Construc- Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion 
EY 0. 4 ond 0.1 0.3 0.4 1.8 0.7 2.5 
0.1 0.4 0.5 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.2 0.8 1.0 
0.1 5. 2. 5.3 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.2 5.6 5.8 
0.1 3.3 3.4 = 0.3 0.3 0.1 3.6 3.7 
2.4 0.6 3.0 0.1 0.3 0.4 2.5 0.9 3.4 
0.7 0.2 0.9 =) 0.2 0.2 Osi 0.4 teal 
0.1 | 0.1 0.2 mal 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.4 
= 0.1 0.1 a5 0.2 0.2 atl 0.3 0.3 
—1 0.1 On} =i 0.3 0.3 aj 0.4 0.4 
—1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.5 
4.3 0.8 5.1 12) 0.5 1.7 5.5 1.3 6.8 
3.9 1.6 5.5 1.0 0.5 1.5 4.9 2 7.0 
2.4 2.8 5.2 1.0 0.7 TA 3.4 3.5 6.9 
2.4 1.8 4.2 ee 0.8 1.9 3.5 2.6 6.1 
0.5 1.7 2.0 1.3 1.3 2.4 1.6 3.0 4.6 
163 1.4 27 fe 1.6 2.8 5.5 
22.6 13.5 36. 12 1.3 1.9 Ree 39.3 
54.5 119.3 173. 82 1,2 3.0 |, 4.2 178.0 
5.6 173.7 179. 32 1.3 6.4 eT 187.0 
0.5 59.3 59.8 107 10.2 11.9 aT 
ee whteedeieeeriere Aad ue 1.0 9.8 10.8 1.9 9.1 11.0 21.8 
ease ae 5.1 18.1 2302 2.4 7.8 10.2 33.4 
ees ae s 5.6 7.5 13.1 MP 11.9 14.1 Ph 
nae Serene 6. 4 1.8 8.2 yi 7.9 9.0 tan 
TS eeoseree es 7.0 2. 4 9.4 1.9 8.7 10.6 20.0 
Savetvanestae Gasendehoueecevucacceneneae Shy yf 4.5 14.2 1.9 8.7 10.6 24.8 


1. Less than $50,000. 
2. Includes capital expenditures made on Canol project by the United States Government. 
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TABLE 65. ‘New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Other Public Utilities, by Type, 
Canada, 1945-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and 


Maintenance 
Type and Year | 
Dace ep pet Sub- Construc- ete Sub- Construc- ete Total 
oH Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equipment 
afi i 
Water Transportation: 
US 60.6 62.1 4.9 ay (535) 22.4 6.4 718.1 84.5 
1.8 26. 4 28. 2 3.0 i502 18. 2 4.8 41.6 46.4 
3.3 31.1 34. 4 533 22.8 28o4 8.6 53.9 62.5 
4.9 16.4 21.3 Sexll 16.9 20.6 8.6 33.3 41.9 
1.9 15.7 23.6 0.9 23.0 23.9 8.8 38.7 47.5 
7.8 15.4 23. 2 2.4 16.8 19.2 10.2 32.2 42.4 
tnd 24.2 31.5 Ze 16.7 18.8 9.4 40.9 609 
Noe) pt 6.6 1.0 A PAS 13.2 PAGS) C3 19.8 
2a3 14.7 17.0 13 18.1 19.4 3.6 32.8 36.4 
a2 Zouk 28. 3 1.8 18. 2 20.0 7.0 41.3 48.3 
Sal 14.9 18.0 165 25.9 27.4 4.6. 40.8 45.4 
1.9 16.0 17.9 0.9 24. 3 25. 2 2.8 40.3 43.1 
1) 163.7 18. 2 0.8 25.6 26. 4 23 42.3 44.6 
4.4 11.5 15.9 0.9 25.8 26.7 Deo Sled 42.6 
2.3 0.5 2.8 3 12 255 3.6 Ley: ars 
2.4 0.6 3.0 Qa 1.9 4.0 4.5 PRE 7-0 
es) Ot 4.2 TS 0.9 2.4 5.0 1.6 6.6 
a) ee 6. 8 1.7 1-3 3.0 oes 2.5 9.8 
5. 7 1.5 (he? 2.4 sh, 4.1 8.1 3.2 Lies 
ok Peal Meee 1.9 Path 4.0 7.0 4.2 L1e2 
4.1 1.6 5.7 aa | pam 3.8 5.8 Seni 9.5 
0.6 0.7 1.3 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.7 1.0 agi 
0.8 ez 2.0 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.9 1.5 2.4 
1.9 1.9 eet} 0.2 0.4 0.6 pail Paes 4.4 
PA 1.8 3.0 0.3 0.5 0.8 1.5 PAG 3.8 
1.4 1.2 2.6 0.2 0.4 0.6 1.6 1.6 sae 
ere 12 2.5 0.2 0.4 0.6 oie) 1.6 Bal 
2.6 203 4.9 0.2 0.4 0.6 2.8 peat bad 
0.9 MSR} 3. 2 0.9 3.8 4,7 1.8 6.1 71.9 
O07 9.1 9.8 las! 4.0 3 200: 13a 15.1 
PAB) 14.8 iWenl i eas) Tas 8.8 3.8 22. 1 25. 9 
1.4 8.2 9.6 £3 13.8 VSnr 2.7 22.0 24.7 
Tao "neg 14.7 2.0 10.5 2 9.5 Wise | 27.2 
56.2 3. 4 59.6 1.4 12.4 13.8 57.6 15.8 713. 4 
16.7 2.6 19.3 Lo3 12.4 13.7 18.0 T5530 33.0 
= i = - — - ous 3.3 
= a4 3. ; = = = - 3.4 3.4 
— 5.0 5.0 ~ = = = 5.0 ap 
= 6.0 6.0 - = - - 6.0 e 2 
z 6.5 6.5 = = - - 6.5 = 
= 6.4 6. 4 = = - ~ 6. 4 oR 
= 8.5 8.5 — - - - 8.5 . 
6.8 “Ps e) 19.3 8.2 35.0 43.2 15.0 107.5 122;5 
8.0 55. 4 63.4 7.8 39.5 47.3 15.8 ane ine : 
16.2 716.6 92.8 LOD 49.6 59.9 26.5 ei 5 saiee 
16. 2 48.5 64.7 8.5 58. 4 66.9 24.7 ee s ay : 
24. 4 48. 1 712.5 6.4 59.9 66.3 30.8 108. 9 138.8 
711.9 45. 2 by as | 6.7 Ded 64.0 18.6 5 aa ; 
35.1] 50.7 85.8 6 2 | 57.4 63.6 41.3 108.1 
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TABLE 66. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Trade, Finance and Commercial Services, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Year 
ae Machinery c on struc: pee Machinery eral 
tion Equipment OB Equipment Equipment 
lets) 22.8 50.6 23.7 19. 4 43.1 51.5 42.2 93.7 
44.8 28.0 72.8 26.0 20. 2 46.2 10.8 48.2 119.0 
64. 2 40.1 104. 3 27.3 205:7 48.0 5 60.8 152.3 
79.0 51.8 130.8 28. 3 22.9 Gye 9. 107.3 714.7 182.0 
49.5 S200 82. 2 28.1 22.3 50.4 17.6 55.0 132.6 
30.6 17.8 48.4 27.4 22.4 49.8 58.0 40.2 98.2 
19.6 10.6 30. 2 24.2 19.1 43.3 43.8 29.7 73.5 
14.7 7.6 22.3 PIS) WE) 39.7 37.2 24.8 62.0 
20. 2 12.1 32.3 21.3 17.9 39.2 41.5 30.0 71,5 
18.9 11.9 30.8 21.7 18.2 39.9 40.6 30.1 70. 
26.0 19.6 45.6 23.6 19.1 42.7 49.6 38.7 88.3 
28.4 PRY OA 51.6 22.9 20.4 43.3 51.3 43.6 94.9 
29.8 25.3 55a 23.7 PRES 45.2 53a0 46.8 100. 3 
34. 2 27.5 61.7 24.7 21.8 46.5 58.9 49.3 108. 2 
Aha 3h 28.5 55.6 26.8 24.3 Sad. 53.9 52.8 106.7 
32.8 47.8 80.6 29.7 PAIS} 57. 2 62.5 ions 137. 
29.9 B35 4) 61.6 30.8 29.1 59.9 60.7 60.8 121. 
155.2 15.4 30.6 31.8 28.9 60.7 47.0 44.3 91.3 
26.0 33.0 59.0 35.9 29.7 65.6 61.9 62.7 124.6 
39.2 47.2 86. 4 42.4 33.9 16.3 81.6 81.1 162. 
716.5 60.6 137.1 46.0 3957 85.7 12255 100.3 222.8 
111.8 89.7 201.5 48.5 47.5 96.0 160. 3 137.2 297.5 
159.1 122.0 281.1 50.3 50.7 101.0 209.4 Vi25i 382. 1 
141.1 151.9 293.0 60. 1 58. 7 118.8 201. 2 210.6 411.8 
191.9 169.1 361.0 48.3 58.8 107. 1 240. 2 227.9 468. 1 
187.0 181.9 368.9 42.4 L 56.9 | 99.3 229.4 238.8 468.2 


1. Includes investment, repair and maintenance by government-owned enterprises such as Canadian National Railway hotels and the Bank of Canada. 
2. Includes Newfoundland. 
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TABLE 67. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Trade, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Year 
Construc- ber gel Sub- Construc- Moe Piney Construc- Total 
tion Equipment total Equipment tion Equipment 
13.4 10.3 23.7 13.1 9.8 22.9 26.5 20.1 
14.7 12.4 ey 11.4 8.1 19.5 26.1 20.5 
28.7 21.6 50.3 13.0 8.0 21.0 41.7 29.6 
37.8 29.9 67.7 12.5 7.4 19.9 50. 3 37.3 
24.8 17.8 42.6 14.3 9.5 23.8 39.1 27.3 66.4 
j6.3 8.8 25.1 14.3 10.4 24.7 30.6 19.2 
10.5 6.0 16.5 11.0 8.8 19.8 21.5 14.8 
6.5 Sel 9.6 10.0 Ts 1723 16.5 10.4 
11.6 6.2 17.8 10.9 fiend 18.6 22.5 13.9 36.4 
9.9 5.3 15.2 10.8 1.6 18.4 20.7 12.9 33.6 
12.3 6.9 19. 2 13.7 9.0 22.7 26.0 15.9 41.9 
16.7 11.2 27.9 13.8 10.1 23.9 30.5 21.3 51.8 
19.9 14.5 34.4 15.3 11 26.8 35. 2 26.0 61.2 
18.4 11.9 30.3 13.9 9.7 23.6 32.3 21.6 53. 9 
18.2 16.9 35. 1 15.1 11.0 26.1 33. 3 Pa) 61.2 
16.3 15.3 31.6 16.4 11.0 27.4 32.7 26.3 59.0 
18.9 LOO 34.4 1997 14.3 34.0 38.6 29.8 68.4 
1.8 5.8 13.6 i9.0 13.5 32.5 26.8 19.3 46.1 
18.4 19.4 37.8 23.0 15.1 38.1 41.4 34.5 1559. 
2109 20.1 42.0 23.7 nWae) 41.6 45.6 38.0 83.6 
47.3 35.6 82.9 PAR Uf 15.9 41.6 73.0 Diao 124.5 
67.8 50. 9 118.7 Pa | 19.1 46.2 94.9 70.0 164.9 
95.1 66.6 161.7 34.5 24.2 58.7 129.6 90.8 220.4 
102.8 90.3 1934 31.8 29.6 61.4 134.6 119.9 254.5 
127.8 83.6 211.4 29.0 25.5 54.5 156.8 109.1 265.9 
hy Re | 94.1 I 206.3 26.9 & 25.3 5s) 139.1 119.4 258.5 


1. Includes both wholesale and retail trade. 
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TABLE 68. New Investment in Durable rae ede. hea erd Repair and Maintenance, Finance, Canada, 
-195 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance Me m-Inve seen vaso 
Maintenance 
Year ] sit fr] T T 
Construc- | Machinery Sub- Constrice Machinery _ | Machinery 
tion ke total ens and total a en and Total 

Equipment Equipment Equipment 
5.9 eT 7.6 6.5 2.1 &.6 12.4 3.8 16.2 
10.4 3.2 13.6 8.1 1.9 10.0 18.5 Disk 23.6 
Le 3.1 14.2 6.4 1.6 8.0 17.5 4.7 22.2 
15,1 4.5 19.6 5.4 1.2 6.6 20.5 5.7 26.2 
10.8 3.0 13.8 5.4 1.2 6.6 16.2 4.2 20.4 
AOS Mec cccccceseccorsthascssasceverenss Reete ree eattace ss see 9.1 2.0 ied 5.9 1.6 7.5 15.0 3.6 18.6 
1932.... see 6.6 1.5 8.1 8.2 2.7 10.9 14.8 4.2 19.0 
1933.... soeese 4.4 0.9 5.3 6.7 2.0 Sem Lee 2.9 14.0 
1934... eeseeeee 3.9 0.8 4.7 4.1 1.2 5.3 8.0 2.0 10.0 
1935....ccccocccccccceccecees eeseeereees scenseccccescecs seeee 3.8 0.8 4.6 4.3 1.2 5.5 8.1 2.0 10.1 
3.9 0.9 4.8 3.6 0.9 4.4 7.4 1.8 9.2 
4.5 1.2 5.0 3.6 1.1 a07 8.1 2.3 10.4 
4.5 1.3 5.8 3.6 11 4.7 8.1 2.4 10.5 
6.0 1.5 7.5 4.3 1.2 5.5 10.3 2.7 13.0 
Dail dea 6.8 5.0 1.5 6.5 10.1 3.2 13.3 
4.7 1.6 6.3 4.2 0.9 5.1 8.9 2.5 11.4 
3.8 1.1 4.9 4.0 1.0 5.0 7.8 2.1 9.9 
2.6 0.7 3.3 5.4 1.3 6.7 8.0 2.0 10.0 
1944.. 4.0 1.5 5.5 5.5 1.3 6.8 9.5 2.8 12.3 
1945......cecreeccscsceverseees Semessaeccsaceuadserscces esse 1.7 2.6 10.3 8.3 1/39 10.2 16.0 4.5 20.5 
1946.......cscccseasens atareeseeas Seeséecese wnascecsccssosece 11,2 3.8 15.0 6.7 1.4 8.1 17.9 5.2 23.1 
15.5 5.2 20.7 ent Wee 8.8 22.6 G..9 29.5 
= 7.2 33.3 5.9 1.0 6.9 32.0 8.2 40.2 
5 8.5 32.0 8.8 ee 10.5 32.3 10.2 42.5 
wid 8.4 45.5 6.6 1.5 8.1 43.7 9.9 53.6 
at) 9.1 54.0 5.5 1.4 6.9 50.4 10.5 60.9 


TABLE 69. New Investment in Durable 


Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Commercial Services, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance Now ba dchid  aacd and 
Year : | ead 
Construc- ee Sub- Construc- Macninery Sub- Construc- x rae opal 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion |E quipment 
‘iF | 1 
8.5 10.8 19.3 4.1 (6a) 11.6 12.6 18.3 30.9 
19.7 12.4 32.1 6.5 10.2 16.7 26.2 22.6 48.8 
24.4 15.4 39.8 16) tren 19.0 32.3 26.5 58.8 
26.1 17.4 43.5 10.4 14.3 24.7 36.5 31.7 68.2 
13.9 11.9 25.8 &.4 11.6 20.0 22.3 23.5 45.8 
5.2 7.0 12.2 To, 10.4 17.6 12.4 17.4 29.8 
2.5 Dall 5.6 5.0 7.6 12.6 1.5 10.7 18.2 
3.8 3.6 7.4 5.8 1.9 13.7 9.6 11.5 21.1 
4.7 al 9.8 6.3 9.0 15.3 11.0 14.1 25.1 
5.2 5.8 11.0 6.6 9.4 16.0 11.8 15.2 27.0 
9.8 11.8 21.6 6.4 9.2 15.6 16.2 21.0 37.2 
Wis74 10.8 18.0 5.5 9.2 14.7 12.7 20.0 32.7 
5.4 9.5 14.9 4.8 8.9 13.7 10.2 18.4 28.6 
9.8 14.1 23.9 6.5 10.9 17.4 16.3 25.0 41.3 
3.8 9.9 iyi 6.7 11.8 18.5 10.5 21.7 32.2 
11.8 30.9 42.7 9.1 15.6 24.7 20.9 46.5 67.4 
1.2 15.1 22.3 pe! 13.8 20.9 14.3 28319) 43.2 
4.8 8.9 13.7 1.4 14.1 21.5 12.2 23.0 35.2 
3.6 12.1 15.7 1.4 13.3 20.7 11.0 25.4 36.4 
9.6 24.5 34.1 10.4 14.1 24.5 20.0 38.6 58.6 
: 21.2 39.2 13.6 22.4 36.0 31.6 43.6 15.2 
28.5 33.6 62.1 14.3 26,7 41.0 42.8 60.3 103.1 
37.9 48.2 86.1 9.9 25.5 35.4 47.8 73.7 121.5 
14.8 53.1 67.9 19.5 27.4 46.9 34.3 80.5 114.8 
Ces 104.1 12.7 31.8 44.5 39.7 108.9 148.6 
i : : 10.0 30.2 40.2 39.9 108.9 148.8 
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: F ; x 1 
E 70. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Housing, 
nee Canada,? 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Public? Private Public and Private 
Year ; ] : = 
New Repair and Sub- New Repair and Sub- New Re pair and Total 
Investment |Maintenance| total Investment | Maintenance total Investment | Maintenanc 
ihe sat 

- - - 211.9 49.3 261.2 211.9 49, 3 261. 2 
- - - 216.6 o0n 266.7 216.6 50. 1 266.7 
_ = - 235. 7 54.0 289.7 23507 54.0 289.7 
- - — 247. 2 56.4 303. 6 247. 2 56. 4 303. 6 
ae = = 204. 0 Doel 256.1 204.0 52. 1 256.1 
= - - 167.7 45.6 Dias 167.7 45.6 ZEEE} 
—_ = = 95.6 40.0 135.6 95.6 40.0 135. 6 
= = = Ow 39.6 115. 8 76.2 39.6 115.8 
- - - Our 44.1 141.8 97.7 44.1 141.8 
= = = 11357, 45.8 159.5 113.7 45.8 159.5 
= = — 139.0 50.1 189.1 139.0 50. 1 189.1 
= - — MGY 8) 54.8 230.3 175.5 54.8 230.3 
- = - 158.7 DS,te 211.9 158.7 53. 2 211.9 
a = = 185. 3 56.6 241.9 185. 3 56.6 241.9 
— - - 199.5 63.0 262.5 199.5 63.0 262.5 

10.5 —4 10.5 233. 2 76.7 309. 9 

30.0 -‘* 30. 0 193.5 86.7 280. 2 

30. 2 —4 30. 2 173.7 87.6 261.3 

12.0 Oh at end 224. 8 91.7 316. 5 

1355 0.3 13.8 272. 4 96.0 368. 4 

56.6 3.6 60. 2 355. 7 LOT 457.4 

Owe 1,9 38.1 503. 8 128.9 632.7 

68.3 2.6 70.9 599. 9 159. 3 759. 2 

72. 8 Derk 74.9 703.2 173.9 877.1 

53.0 2.0 55.0 792.3 189.0 981.3 

41.0 2.0 43.0 | 866.0 | 199.0 1, 065.0 


1. Excludes supplementary house-building costs (see Appendix B). 

2. Includes estimates for the Yukon and Northwest Territories for all years and for Newfoundland for 1949 to 1951. Forthese reasons totals are not fully 
comparable with those published in Residential Real Estate in Canada. 

3. Outlays on public housing were very small prior to 1941 and are included in government departments. 

4. Less than $50,000. 


TABLE 7i. Dwellings Completed, Net Family Formation, Non-Family Households Occupying Separate Dwellings 
and Families Without Homes of Their Own, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Thousands of Units) 


Non-Family Families 


5 Net Households Without 
Year Geran Family Occupying Homes 
Formation Separate of 
Dwellings 
55. 2 
56. 8 44 281 224 
62.9 47 288 217; 
64.7 48 295 212 
53. 0 39 302 211 
47.8 29 309 222 
28.1 19 315 261 
21.9 20 321 274 
27.7 28 327 260 
32.9 30 333 253 
39. 3 32 340 256 
48.6 39 347 248 
44.0 39 353 253 
ita Tf 54 360 269 
52. 5 70 367 283 
56.8 71 373 310 
47.2 76 365 334 
36.8 58 357 354 
42.8 50 349 360 
48.5 59 341 371 
GT. 108 333 
79.2 715 348 
SiS2 83 364 
91.8 17 383 
92.0 14 = 
88.0 89 = 


1. Includes conversions. 
2. Includes Newfoundland. 
3. Not available. 
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TABLE 72. New Residential Construction and Personal Disposable Income, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


x a a aT 


New Residential Construction! 
Personal 
Year Disposable 
Single Multiple All Income 
Dwellings Dwellings Dwellings 
BY 
we 
9 
3. 
Be 
150.3 3, 629 
82.7 3,001 
65.3 2,774 
84.8 3,089 
99.9 3, 293 
123.0 3,482 
156.6 3,930 
141.1 3,975 
166.0 4, 208 
179.0 4, 808 
218.4 5, 600 
195. 2 6,980 
176. 3 7,478 
214.7 8, 164 
269.0 8,430 
390.5 8, 965 
506. 4 9,599 
629.2 11,121 
727.8 11, 9682 
784.7 12, 682? 
842.0 14, 500? 


1. Exciudes major improvements and alterations. 
2. includes an allowance for Newfoundland estimated to be in the neighbourhood of $150 million. 


TABLE 73. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Private and Public Institutions, 
Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 


Repair and Maintenance Maintenance 


New Investment 


Year 


Construc- 
tion 


i) _ ry 
OWA Nowuoro mor iw 


= 
Sets 
mor} oo 


_ 
rOUDW=I 


1. Includes Newfoundland. 


Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


Machinery 


Sub- Construc- anal Sub- 
total tion mquipme nt | total 
4.2 37.5 10.4 223 12 
5. 2 45.3 Dials 25 14 
ya 47.3 11.5 2.6 14 
6.4 54.1 11.4 2.5 13. 
1.6 63.7 11.6 2-9 14. 
6.4 51.9 12-01) 2.6 14. 
3.9 Bane 11.0 2.4 13 
Vest 14.6 9.3 Vaal aT 
1.6 12.6 8.9 Pye) 11 
1.9 13.9 9.0 2e2 11 
2.2 18.7 9.2 2.2 11 
2.8 22.2 9.7 PAP) 11 
B10 Otel 10.5 2.4 12 
Siti 30.0 10.5 2.4 12. 
2.4 18.3 10.1 2.4 12 
nr 17.0 10.7 2.4 13 
20 15.9 10.7 2.4 13. 
+6 19.3 11.4 2.6 14. 
-6 28.1 13.0 3.1 16 
9 46.0 14.1 3.4 17. 
-6 14.3 16.2 sl 19 
+5 88.8 17.4 4.8 22 
Be) 144.9 27.5 1.9 35 
.4 189.9 27.6 6.9 34 
i 211.9 28.2 6.6 34 
-6 272.7 34.3 1.4 41 


oe Orr aonoe NVrpAR A He OrO-l 


Acuprpno 


r 


Construc- 
tion 


o 
. Ole 
AH WO 


i) 
i) 
NON PD 


w 
rs 
COOrr-) 


TS) 
ee 
NUFAGW 


Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


oroopf CmMnmnwo BE Oraln 


CAV SP 
WAVED 


w 
© . 
COMWNwW 


Total 


UNwWwOor ouorr rPAOND COrwNh 


PAIPCON 
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TABLE 74. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets arate tthe. and Maintenance, All Private Institutions, Canada, 
. 1926-195 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New De and 
Year ; hi Machin 
Construc- sapepeeiacd Sub- Construc- bagged Sub- Construc- el Ann, Total 
tion Equipment total tion Equipment total tion Equip ment 
pS ee 14.9 iste eats 9.0 20.5 3.4 23.9 
Pon 17.3 1.9 Toit 9.6 Zoek 3.8 26.9 
2.0 T5359) TS 1.8 9.6 OK eat ete) PSG) 
PA 16.8 7.6 1.8 9.4 pig, oe 4.0 Gee 
3.0 Fag 71.6 Loud 9.3 PHBA 4.7 31.8 
3.0 21.8 Wendi 1.7 9.4 26.5 4.7 31.2 
ANS) 10.8 Uae! sete) 8.8 16.4 See 19.6 
0.6 4.6 6.3 1,5 71.8 10.3 Pr 12.4 
0.7 4.8 Baa 1.6 7.9 10.4 2.3 Ps 
0.7 4.6 6.3 1.6 1.9 10.2 PAB} 1270 
0.9 6.9 6.3 1.6 7.9 SPAS) Zeb 14,8 
aa 8.5 6.6 1.6 8.2 13.9 2.8 16.7 
eS 10.0 7.0 oll Sanu Wests; Sea 18.7 
ule tet 11.9 6.9 ey 8.6 Weel 3.4 20.5 
tee 8.7 6.6 1.6 8.2 14.0 2.9 16.9 
Mare: 8.8 6.7 1.6 8.3 14.2 2.9 ITs 
0.9 6.1 6.5 1.6 8.1 V7 PASS 14.2 
Wey Wee 6.4 LG 8.0 12.4 2.8 15.2 
1.8 10.8 6.9 1.8 8.7 15.9 366 19.5 
458) 20.6 aes 2.0 9.3 24.6 ee 29.9 
5.0 Bove 8.6 PAA? 10.8 36.8 Yh 44.0 
6.8 42.8 10,1 PASE 12.8 46.1 9.5 55.6 
12.9 75.7 19.9 Sent 25.6 82.7 18.6 101.3 
11.6 86.9 14.8 3.6 18.4 90.1 PSs 105.3 
12.9 64458 14.3 4.3 18.6 85.8 ise 103.0 
16.4 136.9 19.6 4.6 24.2 140. 1 210 161.1 
Pa of Ea al RE RL een, eT | Dn | ORI 


TABLE 75, New Investment in Durable Physical sd Sy and Maintenance, All Public Institutions, Canada, 
1926-195 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair and 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance Maintenance 
Year | 
Construc- | Machinery Sub- Construc- | Machinery Sub- Construc- | Machinery 
tion and total tion and total tion and Total 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 

| ie 
20.1 2255 22.6 3.1 0. 6 Sek 2302 Sai 26.3 
24.9 3.1 28. 0 3.6 0.8 4.4 28.5 3.9 32.4 
27.9 355) 31.4 Saul 0.8 4.5 31.6 4.3 35.9 
33.1 4.2 37.3 3.8 0.7 4.5 36.9 4.9 41.8 
36.6 4.6 41.2 4.0 0.8 4.8 40.6 5. 4 46.0 
26.7 3.4 30.1 4.4 0.9 aS S11 4.3 35.4 
oa 2.4 OB 3.9 0.7 4.6 23.0 Gia 26.1 
8.9 a 10.0 3.0 0.6 3.6 11.9 152 13.6 
6.9 0.9 7.8 2.6 0.6 352 975 Dep 11.0 
8.3 1.0 9.3 el 0.6 ES 11.0 1.6 12.6 
10.5 153 11.8 2.9 0.6 3.5 13.4 1,9. 1533 
12,1 1.6 NEB Baal 0.6 307 15.2 2.2 17.4 
aga 2.0 A 325) 0.7 4.2 18.6 2a 213 
16.1 2.0 18.1 3.6 0.7 4.3 19.7 eek 22.4 
8.5 leg 9.6 3.5 0.8 4.3 12.0 19 13.9 

| 
16383 0.9 8.2 4.0 0.8 4.8 ee 1 1340 
8.7 ea 9.8 4.2 0.8 5.0 12.9 BE) 14.8 
10.7 1.4 OAR Y 5.0 1.0 6.0 GT 2.4 18.1 
15.5 1.8 iW iRRs 6.1 3 7.4 21.6 3.1 24.7 
22.8 2.6 25.4 6.8 1.4 8.2 29.6 4.0 33.6 
36.5 4.6 41.1 1.6 5) Cat 44.1 6.1 50.2 
40.3 abu 46.0 fis 2.1 9.4 47.6 7.8 55.4 
60.8 8.4 69.2 7.6 Pe 9.8 68.4 10.6 79.0 
92.2 10.8 103.0 12.8 3.3 1601 105.0 14.1 119.1 
114.1 13.4 127.5 13.9 ea 16.2 128.0 Teal, 143.7 
120.6 15.2 135.8 14.7 2° 17.5 135.3 eed BE ec! 
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Total 
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TABLE 78. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance 
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pair and Maintenance, Private Hospitals, 


Canada, 1926-1951 
(Millions of Dollars) 


TABLE 80. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Re 
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Institutions, Housing and Departments, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions o 


f Dollars) 


TABLE 82. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Federal Government Enterprises, 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New ee and 
=i T ip + i ae aH 
Government- Government- | Cover apeayy 
Government-| Operated | Government Sub Government-+ Operated | Government sub- Government Operated Governmen 
Owned Institutions} Depart- t t l Owned | Institutions Depart- otal Owned Institutions| Depart- Total 
Enterprises and ments 2 ose Enterprises and i ments 2 Enterprises and ments? 
Housing! Housing ! Housing ! 
| | mi 

3o.3 - B00) 71.8 83.2 = 12.0 95.2 AST 5 = 45.5 167.0 
58.7 - 45.5 104. 2 86.7 = 16.0 102.7 145.4 = 61.5} 206.9 
69.7 - 50. 5 120. 2 95.4 - 18.2 113.6 165.1 - 68.7] 233.8 
107.1 - 58.5 165. 6 95.3 = 21.4} 116.7 202.4 - 79.9 282.3 
71.5 - 78.8 156. 3 83. 8 - 19.9 103.7 161.3 - 98.7] 260.0 
50.5 - 59.3.) 210n2 713.9 - 19.9 93.8 124. 4 - 79.6 204.0 
10. 3 - 35. 8 46.1 53.6 - 12.5 66.1 63.9 - 48.3 UP) 
8.9 - 26.3 Shy Las its) = 9.6 61.1 60. 4 - 35.9 96.3 
9.5 _ 29.1 38.6 56. 0 - 11. 4 67.4 65.5 - 40.5] 106.0 
12.1 _ 34. 8 46.9 DONO - 13.8 69. 3 67.6 = 48.6 116. 2 
26.9 — 27.8 54.7 66. 2 - 12.9 79.1 93.1 - 40.7} 133.8 
40.5 _ alae Braye 70. 2 _ 14.2 84.4 110.7 - 45.4] 156.1 
31.8 = 42.3 74.1 67. 2 - 18.9 86.1 99.0 - 61.2] 160.2 
29.2 - 44,7 713.9 70. 1 - 16.6 86.7 99.3 - 61.3 160.6 
35.4 - 179.3} 214.7 68. 8 - 14.0 82.8 104. 2 - 193.3) 297.5 
29.4 11.0 370.3 | 410.7 78.6 0.2 1.9 86.7 108.0 ii 378.2) 497.4 
47.4 31.4 422.2} 501.0 wives | 0.4 8.3 87.8 126.5 31.8 430.5} 588.8 
122;.9 31.9 398.0] 552.8 88.5 0.6 9.7 98.8 211.4 32.5 407.7} 651.6 
202. 0 17.9 186.8 | 406.7 109. 2 Bal DRA PREC! Selekeea 19.0 197.9] 528.1 
85.7 19. 8 104.6} 210.1 111.2 15 13.7] 126.4 196.9 21.3 118.3) 336.5 
40. 1 60.9 40.3 141.3 119.2 Denk 22.0 146. 3 159.3 66.0 62.3} 287.6 
63.3 41.4 ey spits gillsysyec! 368 Seal 40.2] 176.4 196.4 44.5 91.3] 332.2 
89.0 75.1 96.6 | 260.7 162.1 SD) 45.6] 211.2 251, 1 718.6 142.2) 471.9 
84.0 19.3 137-9) |) 301.2 160. 0 2.9 Zen) 8L95n6 244.0 82.2 170.6} 496.8 
82.0 58.2 D72.8.0 +8130 175.0 Sac 53.4] 231.7 257.0 61.5 226.2; 544.7 
133.0 45.9 290.1] 469.0 182.0 3. #| 70.8] 256.0 315.0 49.1 360.9] 725.0 


1, ae on ie ea Government institutions and housing were very small prior to 1941 and are included in government departments. 
2. Includes outlays bythe Government of United Kingdom for war production facilities in Canada. These facilities were purchas: f 
Government. The value of these expenditures is estimated at $28, $84, $61 and $34 million in the years 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943, eevee te Sanne 


TABLE 83. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Expenditures on Other 
Goods and Services, Federal Government, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


. Federal 
Expenditures . 
* New Investment Expenditures 
New Repair and : ‘| on Other Goods 
peat Investment ! Maintenance 4 Repair and | and on All Goods 
Maintenance Services and 
| [ Services 

33.5 12.0 . 45.5 87.5 133. 0 
45.5 16.0 61.5 83.5 145.0 
50.5 18.2 68.7 83.3 152.0 
58. 5 21.4 719.9 93.1 173.0 
78.8 19.9 98.7 87.3 186.0 
Rats 19.9 19.6 719.4 159.0 
35.8 12.5 48.3 85.7 134.0 
26.3 9.6 35.9 94.1 130.0 
29.1 11.4 40.5 102.5 143.0 
34.8 13.8 48.6 123.4 172.0 
27.8 12.9 40.7 124.3 165. 0 
31.2 14.2 45.4 117.6 163.0 
42.3 18.9 61.2 123.8 185.0 
44.7 16.6 61.3 160.7 222.0 
179.3 14.0 193.3 496.7 690. 0 
381.4 8.1 389.5 814.5 1, 204.0 
453.5 8.6 462.1 2, 787.9 3, 250.0 
429.9 10.4 440.3 3, 295. 7 3,736.0 
204. 7 12.2 216.9 4,271.1 4,488.0 
124.5 115; '2 139.7 2,970.3 3,110.0 
100.9 27.1 128.0 962.0 1,090.0 
92.5 43.4 135.9 503. 1 639.0 
135.7 49.0 184.7 494.3 679.0 
160. 7 33.6 194.3 685.7 880.0 
188.0 54.5 242.5 728. 3 971. 9 

301.0 72.0 373.0 ge: a 

de 


1. For th : ‘ 
cause of the ation Ae Rich na Retehaanraey a cements repair and maintenance differ from those shown for government departments in Table 85 be- 
2. Not available. ousing and hospitals toassure comparability with the data on expenditures on al) goods and services. 


_ re 
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TABLE 84. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Total Government Expenditures, 
Federal Government, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1950 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Total Public Total Public 


Year New Investment, All Other Expenditures Adjustment for Expenditures 

Repair and Government | Through Capital | _Iter-Govern- el Capital 
Maintenance Expenditures and Current | ental Transfer | ong Current 
i Accounts Payments Account? 

45.5 257..9 303.4 12.5 290.9 

719.9 PASH (ee? SOL 14.1 323.0 

98.7 276.0 374.7 19.0 355.7 

35.9 371.9 407.8 18. 2 389.6 

45.4 423.0 468.4 23. 8 444.6 

389.5 1, 367.6 HAW Gwe a! 38.4 1,718.7 

216.9 Q737.. 7 4,954.6 42.2 4,912.4 

128.0 2, 208. 1 2, 386. 1 46.2 2, 339.9 

184.7 1,721.9 1, 906. 6 104.9 1,801.7 

242.5 2, ae 2,640.4 128.3 2 Oboe di 


1. Forthe years 1941 to 1950 the figures on new investment, repair and maintenance differ from those shown for government departments in 
§ , Table 85 because 
of the inclusion above of government expenditures for housing and hospitals to assur Ww + 
®. Per Fable 10 of i tisti - eee p os ss e comparability with the data on expenditures on all goods and services. 


TABLE 85. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Federal Government Departments, 
by Type of Expenditure, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 


Year Resources A Resources A Resources 
Construc- Machinery Development} Sub- Construc- Machinery Development| Sub- Construc- Machinery Development 
and an an Total 
tion Equipment and total tion Equipment and total tion Eavipment and 
ih Conservation P Conservation quip Conservation, 
Pen 1 
3.8 0.8 8355 5.7 1a 5.0 12.0 34.6 pal 5.8 45.5 
4.9 1.4 45.5 8.6 Let Det 16.0 47.8 6.6 Wha 61.5 
5.5 1.9 50.5 10.8 2.0 5. 4 18. 2 53.9 15) 71.3 68.7 
6.5 2.6 58.5 14.1 AGS 5.0 21.4 63.5 8.8 T16 79.9 
8.3 2.3 78.8 12.5 3.0 4.4 19.9 80.7 Tis 6.7 98.7 
5.9 2. 4 59.7 deel 2.8 4.4 19.9 64. 1 8.7 6.8 719.6 
3.3 1.9 35. 8 8.1 leis Palys 12.5 38.7 5.0 4.6 48.3 
22:2 by 2643 6.3 lise vit 9.6 28. 7 3.4 3u8 35. 9 
Beas) 1.9 29.1 7.6 1.6 PRP} 11. 4 31.2 Dra 4.1 40.5 
5.8 2.3 34. 8 9.2 2.3 218 13.8 35.9 8.1 4.6 48.6 
6.6 enti 27.8 8.7 2.4 1.8 12.9 27. 8 9.0 3.9 40.7 
8.6 2.4 31. 2 9.7 2.9 1.6 14.2 29.9 11.5 4.0 45.4 
10.6 2.9 42.3 12.5 3.9 2.5 18.9 41.3 14.5 5.4 61.2 
11.6 3.0 44.7 10.6 300 2.5 16.6 40.7 15.1 an) 61.3 
55.9 2.8| 179.3 8.8 3.0 2:2 14.0 129.4 58. 9 5.0 L9a.3 
135.5 2.5} 370.3 4.6 yy 1.6 7.9 236.9 LSiev2 4.1} 378.2 
130. 3 3.2] 422.2 4.5 1.6 252 8.3 293. 2 131.9 5.4] 430.5 
136.4 3.3] 398.0 5.5 1.9 258 9.7 263. 8 138. 3 5S Gil! 40.7, 
56. 7 3.4] 186.8 6.4 re! 2.6 11.1 133e2 58. 8 6.0} 197.9 
41.8 4.4] 104.6 7.8 3.0 2.9 rey yi 66. 2 44.8 Tero one: 
12. 2 6.1 40.3 7.0 10.9 4.1 22.0 29.0 23.1 10.2 62.3 
11.3 5. 6 51.1 19.3 15.8 Dak 40. 2 Baia) 27. 10.7 91.3 
19.3 7.8 96.6 22.6 16.9 6.1 45.6 92.1 36. 2 13.9| 142. 2) 
16.0 10; '3:|)1373:9 23.0 2.0 LOM 32.7 134. 6 18.0 18.0} 170. oo 
18.0 14.5) 172.8 29.2 a : La ; aS 4 Pes bs eS i aa 2ee a3 
9 21.2 17.0| 290.1 44.2 13. 13. 70.8 ry lL j : : 
eles Hopes th hiae) 5 | i 


1. Includes Newfoundiand. 


TABLE 86. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, Federal Government Departments, by Type of Project, 
Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Public Works ; 
Resources 


Develop- | Machinery 
ar Duplica- New 
Xe Public Construction Plannin ment and and Total 1 
g and + Z tions Investment 
Administra | cu, | Cenerye i mauipent 


total tion 


Engineering | Building | Total |*!ve Expenses 
— 
1926 ... | 25.1 1.7 | 262 2.2 | 29.0 1.0 3.8 33.8 0.3 33.5 
39.0 6.9 | 45.9 3.7 | 49.6 3.2 6.5 59.3 0.8 58.5 
49.3 | 13.9 | 63.2 5.0 | 68.2 3.2 8.3 79.7 0.9 78.8 
16.9 ae ote 1.7 | 22.8 2.4 2.2 27.4 10 26.3 
13.1 5.9 | 19.0 1.5] 20.5 4.0 8.6 33.1 1.9 31.2 
43.7 | 173.4 | 217.1 15.4 | 232.5 4.8 135.5 372. 8 2.5 370.3 
94.3 | 926 | 116.9 9.9 | 126.8 5.2 56.7 188.7 1.9 186. 8 
14.6 AS | Poke 1.6) |@a22.7 8.1 12,2 43.0 2.7 40.3 
41.8 | 23.4 | 65.2 5.2] 70.4 17.7 19.3 ys 107.4 10.8 96.6 


1. Equals total less duplications. 
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New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Federal Government Departments, 


chee by Type of Project, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Public Works 


Resources eal 
5 Machinery Investment, 


Development and Duplications| Repair and 


Planning and and A 4 
Administrative Sub- Conservation Eu yen Maintenance 


Expenses 


Public Construction ; 


Engineering} Building 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 88. New Construction and Repair and Btu Federal Government Departments, hy Type,Canada, 
26-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


- New Construction, Repair and 
New Construction Repair and Maintenance Mnintanances 
Year 7 
Building |Engineering|] Sub-total Building {Engineering} Sub-total Building |Engineering Total 

1.8 PAs 28.9 3.0 Qu seh 4.8 29.8 34.6 

Si) Beis 39.2 3.8 4.8 8.6 7.3 40.5 47. 8 

5.1 38.0 43.1 3.9 6.9 10.8 9.0 44.9 53.9 

1.4 42.0 49.4 1 3.9 10.2 14.1 11.3 52.2 63.5 

15.0 53.12 68. 2 4.6 7.9 1255 19.6 61.1 80.7 

( 

List 40.3 51.4 4.8 7.9 125.7 15.9 48.2 64.1 

6.4 24. 2 30.6 Sil 5.0 8.1 9.5 29.2 38.7 

4.6 17.8 22.4 225 3.8 6.3 Ted 21.6 28.7 

Sane 18.4 23.6 aha} 4.3 1.6 8.5 22.7 Slee 

6.3 20. 4 26.7 4.2 5.0 9.2 10.5 25.4 35.9 

5.8 1323 19.1 4.3 4.4 8.7 10.1 Wei 27.8 

6.4 13.8 20. 2 Gag 4.6 9.7 11.5 18.4 29.9 

8.7 ez O et 28.8 6.2 6.3 1255 14.9 26.4 41.3 

13.0 17.1 30.1 Darl 5.5 |: 10.6 18.1 22.6 40.7 
95.5 ober 120.6 3.9 4.9 8.8 99.4 30.0 129.4 
185.5 46.8 232.3 1.8 2.8 4.6 187.3 49.6 236.9 
241.4 47.3 288.7 2e7 1.8 4.5 244.1 49.1 293. 2 
AGE cceenskccaasscusscasteatoeets rescore orem eer ene 209.5 48.8 258.3 3.6 1.9 5.5 213.1 50.7 263.8 
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TABLE 89. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Federal Government Departments, 
by Province, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Prince 
Year Type Edward Nova New | i i 3 | _ British All 
Island Scotia | Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Alberta eed Provinces 
NQOG) pave sencaa ene: New Investment ..........0.. aed 1.0 0.9 
Repair and Maintenance ~ 0.6 0.6 3 4 06 Va 6 8 1x0 
Total... .scereeeseeeseeeteseeee - 1.6 1D 2.9 29. 2 0.8 iser 2.3 bao 45.5 
1929 .........sceseeee | New Investment... 0.2 2. 2 105. 5.8 40.7 
: Oe : : i : 1.3 a3 k ‘ - 
Bepak ane Maintenance 0.2 Led 0.5 6. 2 Gh & 1.0 t 3 25 on a 
be): 9 SCC eee 0.4 3.3 2.0 12.0 47.2 OR 3.6 3.2 5.9 719.9 
TGR) eAassen tomcnsoene New Investment ................ 0.3 4.6 3.8 8.7 36.5 
Repair and Maintenance 0.3 Le 0.6 7.3 6.0 oe 07 12 a ise 
SPORT. A ctncce deactivate eancasce 0.6 5.7 4.4 16.0 42.5 8.3 525 5.3 10.4 98.7 
TOSS ores eee New Investment................ 2 TG 1.6 8.8 9.1 2.5 
Repair and Maintenance 0.1 1.0 0.3 2.7 3.3 0.2 03 Oa 13 ne 
ROCA] esr catheter aicans 0.1 2.6 1.9 ne G3) 12.4 Det 0.8 1.6 2.3 35.9 
OST “ccacscce-sscccacsancceds New Investment ................ 0.2 ease 1.0 10.1 8.4 0.5 2.4 ond 4.2 Pare 
Repair and Maintenance 0.4 2.3 0.7 3.2 4.0 0.5 0.4 0.9 1.8 149 
TOta) cin cscnccecsvcwersesaesies 0.6 4.6 Le 13.3 12.4 1.0 2.8 3.0 6.0 45.4 
NOG Cittancacacancrscusncsnsse New Investment............... ONT 3.5 es 11.0 10.8 155 2.9 Be] 4.3 40.3 
Repair and Maintenance 0.2 4.7 0.8 6.8 9. 1 0.4 0.2 1.2 2.6 22.0 
MOG leon tec xz docerscestt capes 0.9 Sire AEN 17.8 15.9 U9 Je k bel 6.9 62.3 
VOB 8 einccpcececeusovencctss New Investme nt. Reicexssus cot corn 8.6 6.1 16,2 25. 4 10.0 2.4 13.-7 12.5 96.6 
Repair and Maintenance 0.8 5.7 2.8 5.2 10.9 1.6 1.6 o. 1 Bee) 45.6 
SIREN si Sosa ter pete Rape ee 20.9 14.3 8.9 21.4 36.3 11.6 4.0 18.8 24.4 142. 2 


1. Excludes Newfoundland. 

2. Less than $50,000. 

3. Includes Northwest Territories, 
4. Includes the Yukon. 


TABLE 90. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Provincial Government Enterprises, 
Institutions and Departments, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 


j i 
Year 
= Government-|Government- _ |Government+Government- + overnment- Goveriue wt 
Operates [covernment] Sub | °Ovned. | operated [Scvtumerny foisi |, Owned | Operated |Sonctmert) Total 
pe pal 2 Enterprises | Institutions P Enterprises |Institutions D 
| | “hb 
NEPA os ostcrec-tonpansd- cok 10.6 2.0 28.1 40. 7 2.7 1.0 21.0 24.7 13.3 3.0 49.1 65. 4 
1927 .. 13. 2 1.6 36.0 50. 8 3.0 1.0 24.2 28. 2 16.2 2.6 60. 2 79.0 
1928 14.4 2.5 46.9 63.8 3.1 1.0 28.1 32.2 17.5 3.5 15.0 96.0 
1929 24.0 6.4 56.5 86.9 3.4 0.9 30.9 35. 2 27.4 1.3 87.4 | 122.1 
1930 30.3 4.8 77.1) 112.2 3.4 0.9 35. 1 39.4 33.7 5.7 112.2] 151.6 
27.5 4.9 3. 4 0.9 37.8 42.1 30.9 5. 8 105.7 | 142.4 
11.6 2.8 3.3 0.9 29.2 33. 4 14.9 3.7 73.8 92.4 
4.4 1.6 3.0 0.9 19.3 23. 2 7.4 2.5 47.1 57.0 
4. 1.3 3.2 0.9 33. 6 37.7 1.3 2.2 86. 1 95.6 
11.5 1.8 2.8 0.9 31.3 35.0 14.3 2.7 89.2 | 106.2 
+5 3.0 0.8 26.4 30.2 11.9 2.3 85.1 99.3 
25 3.2 0.8 34.4 38. 4 16.7 5.3 146.4 | 168.4 
0 3. 2 0.9 38.6 42.7 19.4 8.9 120.2 | 148.5 
4 6.1 1.0 38.8 45.9 20.6 5.4 111.4 | 137.4 
-9 6.2 1.1 29.4 36.7 22.3 3.0 78.7} 104.0 
+9 6.6 1.0 34. 2 41.8 27.7 2.9 88.6 | 119.2 
4 6.9 1.0 29.3 37. 2 24. 2 2.4 68.5 95.1 
+2 %1 1.2 29.9 38. 2 17.6 2.4 66.4 86.4 
0 9.4 1.2 40.7 51.3 19.3 3.2 69.8 92.3 
0 9.9 1.3 49.0 60. 2 30.0 3.3 102.4 | 135.7 
12.0 1.3 63.1 16.4 46.2 3. 8 163.8 | 213.8 
14.5 1.7 66.0 82.2 90. 1 5.8 219.8 | 315.7 
16.5 1.9 73.6 92.0 143.1 1.6 271.9 | 422.6 
20.0 2.7 77.4 | 100.1 232.0 18.3 247.2 | 497.5 
19.0 2.8 87.4 | 109.2 222.0 21.3 275.6 | 518.9 
20.0 3.0 91.6 fe 114.6 229.0 21.5 266.7 | 517.2 


1. Includes provincial hospitals only. Provincial schools are included in government departments; 
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2 .N Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Expenditures on Other 
aera a Goods and Services, All Provincial Governments, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Year 


New 
Investment 


Repair and 
Maintenance 


New Investment, 
Repair and 
Maintenance 


Expenditures 
on Other Goods 
and 
Services 


Provincial 
Expenditures 
on All Goods 

and 
Services 


1. Not available. 


TABLE 92. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Total Government Expenditures, 
All Provincial Governments, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1950 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Total Public Adjustment Total Public 


Year 


New Investment, 
Repair and 
Maintenance 


All Other 
Government 
Expenditures 


Expenditures 
Through Capital 
and 
Current Accounts 


for Inter- 
Governmental 

Transfer 

Payments 


Expenditures 
on Capital 
and 
Current Account! 


1. Per Table 10 of Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, 
es OF FF Ublic Finance. 


le 
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TABLE 93. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Provincial Government Departments, 
by Type of Expenditure, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a eer ec pe ent ea mr cat tT [rae ein met oe alain: ame EUR ee a el 
New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 
: at : 3 
Year | i Resources ] | [ | 
Construc- mec €TY Development| sub- | Construc- | Machinery Deve epee Sub- | Construc- MS Coad Development 
tion equipment], amd | total ELOnie ll eaioment| oma total tion and and Total 
onservation Conservation Equipment) conservation 
——t | f =! | ‘lee it 
24.9 1.8 1.4 28.1 15.8 0.7 4.5 21.0 40.7 2.5 5.9 49.1 
32.1 2.3 1.6 36.0 18.1 1.1 5.0 24.2 50. 2 3.4 6.6 60. 2 
42.0 3.1 1.8 46.9 21.2 1.4 5.5 28. 1 63. 2 4.5 1.3 75.0 
50.5 4.0 2.0 56.5 23.0 1.6 6.3 30.9 73.5 5. 6 8.3 87.4 
67.8 5.9 3.4 TTA 25. 1 2.0 8.0 35. 1 92.9 to) 11.4 | 112.2 
59.5 5. 2 3. 2 67.9 27.6 2. 2 8.0 37.8 87.1 1.4 11.2 | 105.7 
38. 8 3.3 2.5 44.6 21.7 1.5 6.0 29.2 60.5 4.8 8.5 73.8 
24.0 2.0 1.8 27.8 13.3 0.8 5. 2 19.3 37.3 2.8 7.0 47.1 
46.8 | 3.7 2.0 52.5 26.3 1.3 6.0 33.6 73.1 5.0 8.0 86.1 
51.6 4.0 2.3 57.9 24. 2 1.3 5. 8 31.3 715.8 5.3 8.1 89.2 
VO SG wooo cco Seceeneseenarncees 52.0 4.1 2.6 58. 7 19.7 1.1 5. 6 26.4 11.7 5. 2 8. 2 85.1 
102.9 6.2 2.9 | 112.0 26. 6 1.4 6.4 34.4 129.5 7.6 9.3 | 146.4 
713.3 | 5.6 2.7 81.6 30.1 2.0 6.5 38.6 103. 4 7.6 9.2 | 120.2 
65.1 4.9 2.6 72.6 30.0 2.3 6.5 38. 8 95.1 7.2 9.1 | 111.4 
43.4 3.4 2.5 49.3 21.0 2.1 6.3 29.4 64.4 5.5 8.8 78.7 
DOSY oi vccseececcssscsnaedtianncsese 48.2 3.8 24) 54.4 24.6 2.6 7.0 34. 2 72.8 6.4 9.4 88.6 
1942 22... .eecceeescereeseneeensenees 32.8 3.8 2.6 39. 2 20.0 2.6 6.7 29.3 52.8 6.4 9.3 68.5 
\ 29.9 3.8 2.8 36.5 21.0 2.5 6.4 29.9 50. 9 6.3 9.2 66. 4 
22. 2 3. 8 Sar 29.1 32.0 2.5 6. 2 40.7 54. 2 6.3 9.3 69.8 
45.4 5.0 3.0 53.4 40.0 3.0 6.0 49. 0 85.4 8.0 9.0 | 102.4 
1946 «..0cscccesernescnerencesesenres 80.9 10.0 9.8 | 100.7 51.0 5.0 Wians 63.1 131.9 15.0 16.9 | 163.8 
V9 4 sesectece-cenencnintaresesneed 134.0 13. 8 6.0 | 153.8 54.0 5.0 7.0 66.0 188. 0 18.8 13.0 | 219.8 
DACP Ee Se scnrecrrenng cose esecere ieee 700 16.3 11.0 | 198.3 57, 1 8.0 8.5 73. 6 228.1 24.3 19.5 | 271.9 
1949)... ..ccsscoveserenscerersoanens 141.1 16.4 12.3 | 169.8 61.4 71 8.9 77.4 202.5 23.5 Gey ex yb 
162. 1 13. 4 12.7 | 188.2 68.4 9.9 9.1 87.4 230.5 23.3 21.8 | 275.6* 
148.8 13.0 13.3 | 175.1 12.3 9.8 9.5 91.6 221.1 22.8 Peat) || Das 
ee ee | ae “S 


1. The Canadian total includes investment expenditures by Newfoundland of $5.8 million in 1949, and $8.7 million in both 1950 and 1951. 


TABLE 94. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, All Provincial Government Departments, 
by Type of Project, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Public Works 
= Resources 
Year Public Construction Planning and a Deve eee om *Y | otal |Duplications Avante 
| — a pe Conservation| Eavipment 
| Engineering Building Total Expenses | | | 
DICT LoS uy GEMMA el > Re REESE Ser Pe RE 19.9 3.7 23.6 1.8 25. 4 2.3 1.8 29.5 1.4 28.1 
Dec ere coececrpeevtnagicatesrev <szcahasen<age c= sect 42.8 5. 4 48.2 3.9 52.1 3. 6 4.0 59.7 aie 56.5 
DOD aoa cosas ki ttenseds bozat aine dey dtvasnn abwcni via 58.5 6.9 65. 4 5.2 10.6 5. 0 5.9 81.5 4.4 Lua 
TIGRE pmee ee ape parc cue aensi co cesnacesa Vassar 21.4 1.4 22. 8 1.8 24. 6 2.4 2.0 29.0 1,2 27.8 
OT ieree repaterniet ssp taeaeesa kine bibnh as ager shannscis 95.3 2.9 98.2 1.9 106. 1 7.6 6.2 119.9 1.9 112.0 
OAc rresteratocsranasscosconshexsaceeenreyavrdsers rane | 42.9 2.9 45. 8 3.7 49.5 3.9 3.8 57.2 2.8 54. 4 
Tey ler cos ae oe a OO UCCL Ea eer END | 18.8 2.5 21.3 5 i f 23.0 3.8 3.8 30.6 1.5 29. 1 
SA Ci oe eos act eee es oe we ban pap ns ee aeaaranese 714.8 5. 4 80. 2 6.4 86.6 13.5 10.0 110.1 9.4 100. 7 
BOA ee tec eek mr aa pax may anlewece-e vena | 148.0 19. 4 167 4 13.4] 180.8 gl 16. at 210. 7] 12.4 . 198. 3 


1. Equals total less duplications. 
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UE 95. Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Provincial Government Departments, 
Sa ere ars by Type of Project, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Public Works 
7 | Resources | machinery ; TYOS uae, 
Year Public Construction Planning : aed he # and ‘ Total ae toate 
a Admisisuttive total Conservation] “@upmen Maintenance! 
Engineering} Building Total Expenses 
| | ie 

VG26 Seecscseese tee oases one eee ener 32.6 5.8 38.4 Seek 41.5 7.0 205 51.0 129 49.1 
NS P52 MRReas aaa Re cae PP RCRCE EES ERECT CT 1X 62.0 8.4 70.4 Sul 76.1 10.6 5.7 92.4 5.0 87.4 
TOS O aero ter tpt ate ons ayn dennadeeeeameee rae 19.5 10.4 89.9 iene 97.1 13.8 1.9 118.8 6.6 112.2 
VOD Bea ees esac vee eure 31.6 3.8 35. 4 2.8 38.2 i ah 2.8 49.1 2.0 47.1 
LOBE A cere neers doch ed emn seat tetas em 117.8 De 9h 2ST, LOS0 1) 13357, 14.6 7.6] 155.9 7 146. 2 
LOA ee So cetotetelenst ooo cee ees eee 64.5 5.9 70.4 Sent 76.1 LASS 6.4 94.0 5.4 88.6 
Og arae seer eer pons Daghe osracsiyh rca mine ater kioe ages 46.1 5. 9 52.0 4.2 56. 2 1.3 6.3 73.8 4.0 69.8 
OSG Rees ceasatessenes cc dasvase eatin eee asc tee 121.3 eee alsio) 4/ 10.4) 141.1 22. 7 15.0} 178.8 15.0 163.8 
LOSS eter evan aes eat ne nieer conser ees 200.5 24.2) 224.7 18.0 xa] 28.0 24. Sie eae | 23.1 271.9 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 96. New Construction and Repair and Maintenance, All Provincial Government Departments, 
by Type, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Construction Repair and Maintenance New Bae tbe icl ie air 
Year i 
Building | Pneineer- | Sub | Building mar | fae | Building me ae tae 
+ + 

3.9 21.0 24.9 2a3 13.5 15.8 6-2 34.5 40.7 
4.6 27.15) 82h 2.6 15.5 18.1 52 43.0 50. 2 
5533 36.7 42.0 2.9 18.3 Plager) 8.2 55.0:| , 63. 2 
5.7 44.8 50.5 Sool 19.9 23.0 8.8 64.7 73.5 
dee 60.6 67. 8 3.55 21.6 25.1 10.7 82.2 92.9 
5.4 54.1 59.5 4.3 23.3 27.6 9.7 77.4 87.1 
2.9 35.9 38.8 3. 8 17.9 PAU 6.74 53.8 60.5 
1.4 22.6 24.0 2.5 10.8 13.3 3.9 33.4 37. 3 
2.4 44.4 46.8 4.5 21.8 26.3 6.9 66. 2 3.1 
2.3 49.3 51.6 3.7 20.5 24.2 6.0 69. 8 75.8 
1.9 50.1 52.0 2.6 Wierd 19.7 4.5 67.2 71.7 
3.0 99.9 102.9 3.1 23.5 26.6 6.1 123. 4 12955) 
2.8 2570.5) 73.3 3.6 26.5 30.1 6.4 97.0 103.4 
3.1 62.0 65-1 3.6 26.4 30.0 Gad. 88.4 95. 1 
2.4 41.0 43.4 2.5 18.5_ 21.0 4.9 59. 5 64.4 
3.1 45.1 48.2 3.0 21.6 24.6 6.1 66.7 712.8 
2. 9 29.9 32. 8 2.5 17.5 20.0 5.4 47.4 52.8 
3.3 26.6 29.9 2.7 18.3 _ 21.0 6.0 44.9 50.9 
2.7 19.5 2202 Sali 28. 3 32.0 6.4 47.8 54.2 
4.5 40.9 45.4 4.3 35.7 40.0 8.8 716.6 85.4 
5.8 5a 80.9 4.3 46.7 51.0 10.1 121.8 131.9 
12.0 122.0 134.0 5.6 48.4 54.0 17.6 170.4 188.0 

21.0 150.0 171.0 5.2 51.9 57.1 26.2 201.9 228.1 

11.3 129.8 141.1 4.9 56.5 61.4 

14.6 147.5 162.1 6.2 62. 2 68.4 

13.4 oe 148, Z| bane 65. a 72.3] 
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TABLE 97. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Provincial Government Departments, 


Year Type 


1926 ...... 


‘1941 ......]New Investment .0.0..... 
Repair and Maintenance 


1946 ...... 


19S L500: New Investment 


Repair and Maintenance 


by Province, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Ail 


Columbia | Provinces : 


Prince ; 
Newfound- Nova New 
EB 4 - 
land eve Scotia |Brunswick| Quebec Ontario | Manitoba peace Alberta British 
= 0.1 One 2.0 3.8 12.3 0. 1. 3.0 3.5 
= 0.1 1.8 tO 6.9 4.6 0. 1 0.7 4.1 
= 0.2 2.5 3.0 10.7 16.9 1. 3. 3.7 7.6 
- 0.3 0.8 daa 10.3 18.1 3. 5. 4.3 8.5 
— 0.2 2.1 2.3 §.4 6.6 1 2. 2.0 5.3 
= 0.5 2.9 1.4 18.7 24.7 4. 8. 6.3 13.8 
= 0.3 3.2 7.5 11.2 22.9 3. 10. 7.0 10.7 
— 0.3 2.4 2.4 9.9 8.0 I. 2. 1.8 6.6 
= 0.6 5.6 og 21.1 30.9 5. 13. 8.8 17.3 
= 0.3 3.1 1.0 8.6 12.3 0. 0. 0.9 0.9 
= 0.2 2.0 0.9 6.3 4.0 0. 1. 1.4 2.6 
= 0.5 5.1 We) 14.9 16.3 ul ils 2.3 3.5 
= 0.6 10.9 11.2 37.0 36.0 2. 2. 2.5 8.7 
= 0.4 1.8 1.4 9.6 11.2 1. 2. 2.0 4.8 
— 1.0 12.7 12.6 46.6 47.2 3. 4. 4.5 13.5 
= 0.3 0.9 1.5 20.2 25. 2 0. 0. 1.8 3.0 
= 0.3 2.7 1.6 10.0 8.9 1. 1. 1.6 6.0 
= 0.6 3.6 3.1 30. 2 34.1 2. 2. 3.4 9.0 
— 0.3 0.8 2.0 16.5 1.9 0. 2. 2.3 2.4 
= 0.9 3.2 2.1 9.6 13.1 1. 1, 1.9 5.8 
= 1.2 4.0 4.1 26.1 15.0 2. 4. 4.2 8.2 
= 0.8 5.3 9.6 33.6 24.1 2. 4. 7.4 12.3 
= 0.8 4.5 4.2 15.4 22.4 2. 5. 3.1 4.7 
= 1.6 9.8 13. 8 49.0 46.5 5. 10. 10.5 17.0 
= 2.1 14.4 7.9 70.6 39. 6 10. 9. 18.0 26.2 
= 0.3 1.8 1.3 19.8 24.3 2. 3. 4.3 9.2 
= 2.4 16.2 15.2 90.4 63.9 13. 13. 22.3 35.4 
3.0 steals 19.7 11. 2 36.3 40.9 1. 7. 19.3 22. 1 
2.8 0.3 0.9 4.5 15.4 31.3 2. 3. 3.0 12. 8 
5.8 2.0 20.6 15.7 o167 72. 2 10. 11. 22.3 34.9 
6.7 1.2 16.2 11.6 37.3 52. 2 5. 11. 20.0 26.4 
2.0 0.9 12 5.9 15.0 30. 8 2. 4. 9.4 15.0 
8a7 2.1 17.4 1% 52.3 83.0 7. 15, 29.4 41.4 
6.7 1. 9. 5.0 35.1 46.5 6. 10. 24.8 29.8 
2.0 0.9 1.2 6.2 14.9 34.2 2. 4.§ 9.3 15.1 
8.7 2.1 10.7 11.2 50.0 80.7 9. 14. 34. 1 44.9 


28. 2 
20.9 
49.1 


56.4 
31.1 
87.5 


717.3 
35. 2 
112.5 


27.9 
19.3 
47.2 


111. 8 
34.3 
146.1 


54.5 
34. 2 
88.7 


29.4 
40.1 
69.5 


100.8 
63.1 
163.9 


198.4 
73.6 
272.0 


169.8 
717.4 
247. 2 


138. 2 
87. 4 
275.6 


175.1 
91.6 
266. 7 


1. For all years except 1949 to 1951 totals exclude Newfoundland. 
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. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 
peau 2 by Type of Project, Newfoundland, Selected Years, 1941-1950 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 


RES CurC ES Mac hiner iavesiee nt 
: , . Development | ak Dupli- Hence e 
Year Public Construction Planning Ay an entions pair 
and Sub- Conservation Equipment ; and 7 
Administrative | total Maintenance 


Engineering Building Total Expenses 


Including Investment Expenditure for Functions Assumed by Federal Government in 1949 


1, 222 390} 1,612 129| 1,741 304 351] 2,396 152 2,244 
2,928 999| 3,927 314] 4,241 533 1,507] 6,281 311 5,970 
3,177 1,093} 4,270 342| 4,612 178 992} 6,382 488 5, 894 
4,121 858] 4,979 398! 5,377 967 768! 7,112 511 6, 601 


Excluding Investment Expenditure for Functions Assumed by Federal Government in 1949 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 99. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 
by Type of Project, Prince Edward Island, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 


R F New 
D ed eiahy t Machinery Dupli Investment, 
Year Public Construction Planning Exe ae and Total ee us Repair 
and c al ti Equipment EMO and 
Administrative OOS CEN E10) Maintenance! 
Expenses 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 100. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 
by Type of Project, Nova Scotia, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 
ie New 
Resources A 
Machinery Investment, 
Year Public Construction Planning DeveLormay and Total Repair 
and Sub- 4 Equipment and 
; | Administrative} tota] |COmservation Maintenance! 
Engineering Building Total Expenses 
12 
1,896 161} 2,057 165°\5 25222 2,502 
2,302 81} ‘2,383 192| 2,575 2, 897 
4,486 336} 4,822 386 | 5,208 5, 629 
4,320 186} 4,506 360| 4,866 5,439 
11,300 243 | 11,543 924 | 12,467 12, 733 
3,039 165)'93;,055 244] 3,299 3,594 
3,010 425 | 3,435 275 | +3710 3,984 
8,148 313 | 8,461 677| 9,138 9, 849 
13,086 921 | 14,007 | 1,121 | 15,128 17,597 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


ne «| 
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TABLE 101. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 


by Type of Project, New Brunswick, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 
Resources F 

Year Public Construction Planning and Development serene Total |Duplications Investient, 
= Adminis- Sub- Sip oO Equipment ore am 1 

fe. trative total Be nace 

Engineering Building Total Expenses | 
r —— 

2,477 142 2,619 210 2, 829 157 94 3, 080 49 3,031 

6, 235 272 6, 507 534 7, 041 247 570 T, 858 442 7,416 

8,145 604 8, 749 102 9,451 298 891 | 10,640 7172 9, 868 

1,336 68 | 1,404 122] 1,526 268 80] 1,874 59 1,815 

COURIER 44/11, 225 901 | 12, 126 369 428 | 12,923 340 12, 583 

2, 265 119 2,384 191 oN Ge ts 338 452 3, 365 248 Sy kde 

3,150 123 Sale 262 Ap eet) 331 429 4,295 223 4,072 

11, 157 521 | 11,678 933 | 12,611 1,016 1,599 | 15, 226 1, 450 13, 776 

11,485 833 | 12, 318 | 985 | 13,303 1,725 1,313 | 16,341 1,144 15, 197 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 102. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 


by Type of Project, Quebec, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 


Resources New 

Year Public Construction pipes a Pk Developeent eh ale Total |Duplications ee 

care 4 trative Pobal Conservation] Equipment Maintenance} 
Engineering | Building Total Ex penses 

6, 767 1, 158 |) -7,,925 656 | 8,581 2, 343 569 | 11,493 808 10,685 

12, 298 2,065 | 14,363 1,149 | 15,512 3, 355 1, 240 | 20,107 1, 381 18, 726 

12,948 2,279 || 15,223 1,218 | 16,441 4,438 2,084 | 22,963 1, 816 21,147 

10,062 861 | 10,923 874 | 11,797 3, 338 771 | 15,906 1,022 14, 884 

37,167 1,988 | 39, 155 3,132 | 42, 287 4,781 2,700 | 49, 768 3, 126 46,642 

20, 963 3, 264 | 24, 227 1,938 | 26,165 4,176 1, 891 | 32, 232 2,005 30, 227 

18, 014 1, 951 | 19,965 1,597 | 21,562 4,177 1,879 | 27,618 1,474 26, 144 

36,561 3,062 | 39,623 3,170 | 42,793 7, 078 3,596 | 53,467 4, 464 49, 003 

68, 838 6, 387 1s tae 6,018 | 81, 243 10, 585 10,054 101, 882 11,499 90, 383 

Ihe | A | 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 103. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 


by Type of Project, Ontario, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 


Year 


as 


Resources F New 
Public Construction | Planning and Oe a a a i Total | Duplications Aaya 
ath Jail minis- Sub- Gonservation Equipment Renintananee 
ie ie trative total 
Engineering Building Total Expenses 
10,530 2,598 | 13, 128 1,067 | 14, 195 2,476 620 | 17,291 323 16, 968 
17,713 1,633 | 19,346 1,565 | 20,911 3, 821 1,051 | 25, 783 1,073 24,710 
21, 560 2,599 | 24,159 1,968 | 26, 127 4,394 1,.7007|32, 221 1,351 30, 870 
10, 932 1,540 | 12,472 1,007 | 13, 479 2,382 884 | 16, 745 479 16, 266 
38, 819 1,719 | 40,538 3,378 | 43,916 3, 386 1,949 | 49, 251 2,092 47, 159 
28,095 757 | 28, 852 2,309 | 31, 161 2,990 1,520 | 35,671 1,555 34,116 
9, 206 925 | 10,131 810 | 10,941 3,407 1,779 | 16, 127 1, 133 14, 994 
34, 754 1,816 | 36,570 2,926 | 39, 496 6,775 3,683 | 49, 954 3, 456 46,498 
43,534 5,718 | 49, 252 SF a 53, 192 10,413 2,840 [os 445 2, 586 63, 859 


1. 


Equals total less 


duplications, 
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: tment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 
ee as eee by Type of Project, Manitoba, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 


Resources 


New 


. 5 zl Develop- | Machinery _ | Investment, 
Public Construction ment and and Total Duplt Repair 
he | Pe ieee Sub- Conser- Equipment Coote and 
Ere e | De ocnces total vation Maintenance ! 
Eng seer Ae sulaing |= Covel P 
g ip + | 
1926 Wess csc esos ets ere ceracs vse anene vate earns 931 148 | 1,079 OTA eels L7G, 278 S67 15.050 287 1, 263 
19.29 eee ptineciens hance eee eee 37s 542 | 4,155 346 | 4,501 509 379 | 5,389 152 4,637 
3, 738 677 | 4,415 360 | 4,775 548 462] 5,785 716 5, 069 
661 111 772 63 835 365 187] 1,387 82 1,305 
2,716 216 | 2,932 237 | 3,169 1, 130 457] 4,756 900 3, 856 
UKY. Se Rae re eee et) Pe ee Neer cae bh 987 295 | 1, 282 103 | 1,385 640 463 | 2,488 319 2, 169 
AOS CS RC OES: RAE a OP Oi oer 1,341 225; |) 1, 566 125 | 1,691 627 449 | 2,767 283 2, 484 
TOS6 8 cd oe hss tea 3,628 590 | 4,213 341] 4,554 1,078 1,255 | 6,887 5, 666 
DOGS 0: eee eet casas erase ean 10, 140 820 | 10, 960 877 | 11,837 875 1,141} 13,853 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 105. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 
by Type of Project, Saskatchewan, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 


a Resources New 
EE een Perel Or pe cniely. er Dupli- Lath galas 
Year ublic Construction Planning and| guy. — ah a ‘ota eatone S “ 
har F Administrative) {ota} vation Maintenance! 
ngineer- | Building | Total BPE S 
ing i 

O26 hveseee oases ceserons sot aeeente ae ee 2,463 407 2,870 231 3,101 94 3, 281 24 3,207 
BS fo a a Rha ss Ren pNP eR en Ae eae h ss 6,145 1,399 7,544 674 8, 218 102 320 8,640 84 8, 556 
OBO weve. ccosseseasaewe tt sa sass sauce eeu eiees 10,480 PAHO alla iy 948 | 12,725 341 338 | 13,404 Bot 13, 067 
886 143 1,029 82 Les 263 710 1, 444 91 1,353 

2, 744 420 3, 164 264 3,428 895 321 4,644 » 502 4,142 

1, 580 144 1,724 162 1,886 Laff 213 2,616 137 2,479 

3, 086 271 SOON) 269 3,626 507 215 4,348 122 4, 226 

6, 944 498 7,442 595 8,037 5 Pare LP SASH eo 1,626 9,951 

9,201 2,194 | 11,395 912] 12,307 859 14, 575 1,395 13, 180 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 106. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments, 
by Type of Project, Alberta, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


Public Works 
. 2, pcpeuees Fe New 
Public Construction : ment and eget Total Dupli- ee 
7 [| minthstative] S38 | Conser~ | Eauipment ee eee ae 
aug Building | Total | =*Penses a oe 
| =i a Sei) ale 

2,812 438 | 3,250 260; 3,510 ST 163} 3,724 42 3,682 
3,969 1,438 | 5,407 490} 5,897 87 432] 6,416 161 6, 255 

5, 338 1 OS5t lene: 615| 7,888 651 5261) 39,065 334 8,731 
Talt2 429] 1,601 1297 ed 30 396 282| 2,408 78 2, 330 
SIrvcntel 407| 3,618 319| 3,937 454 187| 4,578 105 4,473 
1,946 488 2,434 210 2,644 529 275 3,448 713 3, 375 

2, 126 WZ 5RerSs 251 260} 3,511 518 273) 4,302 66 4, 236 

T, 738 1,162} 8,900 OWE ae 1, 108 CLS PIESs3 840 10, 493 

16, 373 2,167} 18,540 1499| 20,023] aia 2,881) 24,208] 1,893 22,310 
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TABLE 107. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Government Departments 
by Type of Project, British Columbia, Selected Years, 1926-1948 ; 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Public Works 
panes) New 
Resources ‘ 
Year Public Construction ‘ Development gas Dupli- PCS TEEN; 
Planning and and an Total cations Repair 
aay Pelee, Sub- 4 Equipment 8) and 
Administrative total Conservation Maint 1 
Engineering} Building Total Expenses ee 
rr a { 
4,583 691 | 5,274 424 | 5,698 1,517 7,778 7,601 
9,293 915 | 10, 208 907 | 11,115 2,235 14, 624 13, 694 
OS OU een reckceatrasatbeccassvopvasacopssucnscsnsesacnoves 12,244 693 | 12,937 1,129 | 14, 066 2, 854 18, 335 17,271 
2,004 261 | 2; 265 181 | 2,446 964 3,657 3,534 
9, 658 10, 412 837 | 11, 249 3,350 15, 632 13,414 
5,121 5, 878 470 | 6,348 2,275 9, 600 8,978 
4,857 5,693 455 | 6,148 1, 667 8,497 8,194 
QA Gites eaccretcceceesatsctesietsecvsbascssrnssearareusece 11,059 12, 338 987 | 13,325 3,279 17, 881 7 16, 954 
Ree eta sciveunvaitanashepeciet i basrocernskeveasaeses 25,981 30, 883 33,354 1,337 37,501 35,364 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 108. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Municipal Government Enterprises, 
Institutions and Departments, Canada, 1926-1951 


New Investment 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and Maintenance 


PeGwned | Operaied. (coveranent| Sub |"°Owned | Operated fcorerment| Sib |""Gwnes | Operated [Covernmen!| ota 
Enterprises |Institutions Rnterprises |Institutions Enterprises |Institutions 
8. 2.8 25.6 37.1 20.8 23.4 50.6 94.8 
9 3.3 30.0 42.8 25.6 29.7 59.4 114.7 
9. 3.4 31.6 44.8 27.9 32.3 63.9 124.1 
10. Beat: 33.5 47.7 32.1 34.6 10.6 137.3 
pretvansepanrerescoptesnes 10. 3.9 35.2 49.9 32.6 40.3 rdigzeiill 145.6 
4 +8 10. 4.3 39.0 53.6 31.5 29.5 70.4 131.4 
~4 Be | 9. 3.7 33.4 46.2 21.1 22.4 61.8 105.3 
7.6 8. 25.3 41.3 7. 2.8 25.5 35.9 15.2 11.2 50.8 11.2 
5.6 A) 21.4 33.5 qT. 2.3 20.5 30.3 13.1 8.8 41.9 63.8 
8.1 Tes 25.7 41.3 Ts. 2.4 PIP A 32.3 15.8 9.9 47.9 13.6 
9.6 10.3 23-9 43.8 8. 2.8 24.2 S502 17.8 13. I 48.1 719.0 
12.0 9.2 25.7 46.9 8. 2.9 26.4 38.0 20.7 12.1 52.1 84.9 
16.7 9.1 28.0 53.8 9. ae3 30.3 42.7 25.8 12.4 58.3 96.5 
11.8 13.7 26.4 51.9 9. 3.4 31.6 44.4 21.2 17.1 58.0 96.3 
Ane ied, 19.8 40.7 9. 3.2 29.2 41.9 22.'T 10.9 49.0 82.6 
9.8 5.8 23.7 39.3 11. 3.6 32.6 47.5 21.1 9.4 56.3 86.8 
10.9 30 24.0 41.9 10. Sant, 32.3 46.9 21.8 10.7 56.3 88.8 
6.5 9.2 27-7 43.4 12. 4.2 36.8 53.7 19.2 13.4 64.5 97.1 
7.6 9.4 28.6 45.6 14. 5.2 44.8 64.0 21.6 14.6 13.4 109.6 
12.0 Le 46.9 76.0 17. 5.8 49.3 712.8 29.7 22.9 96.2 148.8 
20.7 34.3 83.0 138.0 19. 54.7 80.4 40.0 40.7 137.7 218.4 
Boo 36.7 86.5 159.1 21. 51.5 719.1 57.0 43.2 138.0 238.2 
56.9 56.7 98.6 PROD) 25. 53.4 85.9 82.4 63.7 152.0 298.1 
65.1 80.9 99.5 245.5 28. B2e2 91.2 93.1 91.9 151.7 336.7 
54.1 103.9 112.5) 270.5 16. 53.3 80.3 70.1 114.9 165.8| 350.8 
103.6 112.4 | 129.1] 345.1 It. $5.7 84.7) 120.6 124.4 184.8| 429.8 
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TABLE 109. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Expenditures on Other Goods 


and Services, All Municipal Governments, Canada, 1926-1 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, | ; 
fon Other Goods 


New Repair and } 


951 


Repair and 


Expenditures 


Municipal 
Expenditures 


Year Investment Maintenance Maihtonarce Ul mand soniees Bye ae 
= i. 7 ae q 

44.7 28.1 ieee | Dao 284.0 
54.0 | 33.0 27.0 | 218.2 306.0 
60. 1 34.7 94.2 | 215.2 310.0 
66.7 36.8 103.5 | 245.5 352.0 
72.6 | BE 111.3 | 286.7 398.0 
55.5 | 42.9) 8.4 301.6 400.0 
46.1 | 36.7 | 82.8 | 273.2 | 356.0 
32.8 | 8.0 60. 8 | 209. 2 270.0 
27.2 | DDG 49,8 247.2) 267.0 
32.4 | 24.4 56.8 | 208.2 | 265.0 
33.3 | 26.6 59.9 | 208.1 268. 0 
34.0 | 29.0 63.0 | 215.0 | 78. 0 
36.14 33.3 69.4 | 212.6 | 282.0 
38.9 | 34.7 73.6 | 216.4 290. 0 
27.0 | 32.1 59.1 | 225.9 | 285.0 
29.3 | 35.8 65.1 | 219.9 285.0 
30.3 | 35.6 65.9 | 224) 1 290.0 
35.4 | 40.6 76.0 | 223.0 § 299.0 
36. 8 49.5 86. 3 | 241.7 328.0 
61.2 54.5 115.7 | oe.8 349. 0 
110.4 60.4 170. 8 | 249.2 420.0 
neh 37.3 175.14 333.9 509.0 
152.0 59.8 211.8 | 406. 2 618. 0 
178.9 I 63.4 242.3 | 462.7 7105.0 
210. 8 64.8 275.6 | 480. 4 756.0 
224.4 67.7 ae 


292.1 | 


1. The new investment and repair and maintenance figures differ from those shown for government departments in Table 108 because of the inclusion above 


of expenditures on municipal schools to ensure comparability with the other data used. 
2. Not available. 


TABLE 110. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, and Total Government Expenditures, 


All Municipal Governments, Canada, Selected Years, 1926- 


(Millions of Dollars) 


All Other 
Government 
Expenditures 


New Investment, 
Repair and il 
Maintenance 


Total Public 
Expenditures 
Through Capital 


1950 


and Current 
Accounts 


Adjustment for 
Inter-Govern- 
mental 
Transfer 
Payments 


Total Public 
Expenditures 
on Capital 
and Curregt 
Account“ 


1. The new investment, repair and maintenance fi 


expenditures on municipal schools to ensure comparability with the other data used. 


2. Per Table 10 of Comparative Statistics of Public Finance. 


Bures differ from those shown for government departments in Table 108 because of the inclusion above of 
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TABLE 111. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Municipal Government Departments, 
by Type of Expenditure, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment 


Repair and Maintenance 


New Investment, Repair 


and Maintenance 


Machinery 2 Machi : e: : chi i 
Construc- Sub- achinery - _ | Machinery 
ian and a Cpe and ng oO ee and Total 
Equipment Equipment ~ ee | Equipment 
+ 
18.6 6.4 25.0 19507 5.9 25.6 38. 3 bac3 50.6 
21.8 7.6 29.4 23. L 6.9 30.0 44.9 14.5 59.4 
24.0 8.3 32.3 24.3 1.3 31.6 48.3 15.6 63.9 
27.6 9.5 oad 20. 8 eat 33.5 53.4 sia 70.6 
27.9 S56 381.0 PAL 8.1 35y12 55. 0 Wy Y PASE 
23.3 1 8.1 31.4 30.0 9.0 39.0 53.3 aie 10.4 
al. I tad 28.4 2500 at 33.4 46.8 15.0 61.8 
18.8 6.5 25. 3 19.6 5.9 25.5 38.4 12.4 50.8 
16.0 5.4 21.4 15.8 4.7 20.5 Bt 8) 10.1 41.9 
19.2 [Be Zoid Ld Beat! 22s 2 8622 11.6 47.9 
LT. ‘3 6.4 23.9 18.6 5.6 24. 2 36.1 12.0 438.1 
19.0 6.7 | Aart 20.3 Gal 26.4 39.3 12.8 yal 
20.8 Uates | 28.0 PB ye) 7.0 30.3 44.1 14.2 58.3 
19.1 Hare 26.4 24.3 1.3 31.6 43.4 14.6 58.0 
14.6 Dintes 19.8 Pe Te) 6.7 29. 2 ay reg 11.9 49.0 
18.0 | 5.7 | eee | 255i 7.5 32.6 43.1 135.2 56. 3 
18.8 © 5. 2 } 24.0 25.8 oy} S28 44.6 Lay: 56.3 
21.8 | a9 26 Pas 29. 4 7.4 36.8 SD te? nee 64.5 
PEI 6.9 } 28.6 36.5 3.3 44.8 58.2 Lbs 2, 73.4 
30a8 | Lie 45.9 40.1 Deez 49.3 75.9 20.3 96.2 
63.9 eget 83.0 44.5 10.2 54.7 108. 4 2073 NW Z 
OT. dL 19.4 86.5 41.9 9.6 By et) 109.0 29.0 138.0 
73.1 | 2005) 98.6 43.4 10.0 53.4 116.5 CES) 152.0 
85.3 14,2 99.9 42.2 10.0 BY RIP! 127.5 24,2 151.72 
99.8 IDE 112.5 44.0 9.3 53.3 143.8 22.0 165.8! 
112.3 16.8 129.1 46.2 9.5 5D. 7 158.5 26.3 184.81 
4. 
1. The Canadian total includes estimated investment expenditure for Newfoundland municipalities of less than $1 million in 1949 to 1951. 
TABLE 112. New Investmentin Durable Physical Assets, All Municipal Government Departments, 
by Type of Project, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Public Works 
rea Machinery - 
Year Public Construction Planning and Sub- and Total aes, ieee 
r — Tt Administrative | ota] Equipment : 
| Engineering Building Total Expenses 
T if | 
| 17.7 2. Ou aelos't BG BGS 6.4 27.7 2.7 25.0 
2500 sate 29.3 eo) Ole 9.5 41.1 4.0 ite 
25.6 3.9 vAS Faas) 2.4 31.9 926 41.5 4.0 By ies) 
{ 18.2 ad 19.9 1.6 21.5 Gap) 28.0 Pa | 25.3 
| 1839 lie 20.3 1.6 21.9 6.7 28.6 I) Pa if 
L7e6 1.3 18.9 155 20.4 San 26.1 2.4 25.0 
21.2 1.5 220 1.8 24.5 6.9 31.4 2.8 28.6 
55. 8 10.6 66. 4 5.3 alae nS ARR 90.8 7.8 83.0 
63.3 14.1 17.4 6.2 83.6 2000 109.1 101.5 98.6 


1. Equals total less duplications. 


TABLE 113. New Investment in Durable Physical 


by Type of Project, Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Serre oP alan la ee 


Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Municipal Government Departments, 


| Public Works New 
| Machinery Dupli- Investment, 
Year Public Construction Planning and subs _ and Total pote Repair 
=I Administrative Honal Equipment ; i and 
Engineering Building Total Expenses Maintenance! 
= —— -— ——<——<——$$ | ————— eos = — =A Te eater 
39.9 4.3 40, 2 ne 43.4 ae) 55. 7 al 50. 6 
49.4 6.7 56. 1 4.5 60.6 17.52 77.8 Tea 710.6 
50.8 7.0 57.8 4.6 62.4 Liat 80.1 7.4 MU 
36.4 3.9 40.3 3.2 43.5 12.4 55.9 Brit 50. 8 
ote t 3.6 41.3 3.3 44.6 12.8 57.4 5.3 52. 1 
40.9 4.1 45.0 3.6 48.6 13.2 61.8 one 56.3 
54.0 5.6 59.6 4.8 64.4 j L5n2 79.6 Guz 713.4 
96.0 15,5 wh ST 53 8.9 120.4 29.3 149.7 12.0 137.7 
102.5 18.9 121.4 9.7 134.8 35.5 166.6 14.6 152.0 
= en ah a ms Sore ra 


J. Equals total less duplications. 
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TABLE 114. New Construction and Repair and Maintenance, All Municipal Government Departments, 
by Type, Canada, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


. : New Construction, Repair and 
New Construction Repair and Maintenance | Maintonange 
Year ————————————————— { 

Building |Engineering | hark Building |Engineering ae Building {Engineering Total 
2.2 16.4 18.6 2.4 17.3 LO 4.6 33.7 38.3 
2.8 19.0 21.3 2-8 20.3 23.1 | 5.6 | 39.3 44.9 
3.4 20.6 24.0 2.9 21.4 24.31 6.3 | 42.0 48.3 
4.1 23.5 27.6 Sol 22.7 25.8 | 1.2 46.2 53.4 
4.2 23.7 27.9 3.3 23.8 27.1 1.5 47.5 55.0 

| j 
3.0 20.3 23.3 3.6 26.4 30.0 | 6.6 46.7 53.3 
2.3 18.8 21.1 ak 22.6 Pas eat ( 5.4 | 41.4 46.3 
1.8 17.0 18.8 2.4 17.2 19.6 | *4.2 34.2 38.4 
1.5 14.5 16.0 1.9 13.9 L5Sui 3.4 28.4 31.8 
1.7 17.5 19.2 251 15.0 Noah 3.8 S2e0) 36.3 
1.5 16.0 17.5 Pea 16.4 18.6 3.7 32.4 36.1 
1.5 17.5 19.0 2.4 17.9 20.3 | 3.9 35. 4 39.3 
1.6 19.2 20.8 2.8 20.5 2353.1 4.4 39.7 44.1 
1.5 17.6 19.1 2.9 21.4 24.3 4.4 39.0 43.4 
Hh al 13-5 14.6 2.7 19.8 22.5 | 3-8 33.3 3iail 

| 

{ 
1.4 16.6 18.0 3.0 22.1 25.1 | 4.4 38.7 43.1 
1.4 17.4 18.8 3.1 PPoa 25.8 4.5 40.1 44.6 
1.6 20.2 218 335) 25.9 29.4 Beall 46.1 51.2 
1.6 20.1 21.7 4.4 32:1 36.5 6.0 52.2 58.2 
4.5 Sls 35. 8 4.8 35.3 40.1 9.3 66.6 75.9 

| 

11.4 52.5 63.9 §.3 39.2 44.5 16.7 91.7 108.4 
13.0 54.1 67.1 5.0 36.9 41.9 18.0 91.0} 109.0 
15.2 57.9 yeiBal 5.2 38.2 43.4 20.4 96.1) 116.5 
17.0 $3.3 85.3 Ba) See 42.2 22.9 105.5 | 127.5 
19.7 80.1 99.8 5.3 38.7 44.0 25.0 118. 8 | 143.8 
PRR, (3 89.7 | 112.3 5.5 40.7 46.2 28.1 130. 4 158.5 


TABLE 115. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, All Municipal Government Departments, 
by Province, Canada, Selected Years, 1933-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Prince was All 
New- Nova New A Sas kat- British ape 
Year Type Edward 4 « Quebec Manitoba Alberta . Munici- 
foundland eae Scotia |Brunswick chewan Columbia palities ! 
+ =e =| —}—— 
1933 ...... | New Investment ............ 0. all 0.3 5.9 14.5 0.6 0.8 V5 0.9 25.3 
“5 0.2 5.6 13.8 1.0 0.S$ 3.0 0.5 25.19) 
seesenesecensenseensennences 0.1 oe 0.5 elas 28.3 1.6 POT 4.5 1.4 50. 8 
LOSTAsx. New Investment ............ _ 0.2 Lag 0.4 5.8 13.0 1.9 0.5 0.9 1.8 25.7 
Repair and Maintenance - 0.1 0.5 0.3 5.9 12.0 1.9 1.3 228 Weal 26.4 
TOL Os carter stares sesaties - 0.3 ite! Oni 11.7 25.0 3.8 1.8 3.2 3.9 52.1 
1941 ...... | New Investment ............ - 0. 0.8 0.2 6.5 11.7 1.0 0.9 1.4 toh 23.8 
Repair and Maintenance — 3 0.6 0.3 1.2 13.9 2.0 2.4 3.4 paeitedy 3220 
Mota tse cauzecssetacasies _ 0.1 1.4 0.5 13.7 25.6 3.0 eon} 4.8 3.9 56.3 
1944 ...... New Investment ............ = 0. 0.9 0.7 8.5 10.4 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.2 28.6 
ee Maintenance = — 0.8 0.6 13.5 12.9 ait 4.4 4.8 4.6 44.7 
OUA Lareccrserceescrserntiess = 0.1 eed, 1.3 22.0 23.3 Bal 6.3 Genk 6.8 73.3 
1946 ...... | New Investment ............ _ 0. Gael 5 5 
Repair and Maintenance : Os! Een tage se UMS et ey acme ee ae 
FR OUBL y.ccctavescetonecsncstats = 0.1 6.0 203 21.8 55.7 11.5 12.1 11.9 16.2 137.6 
1948... New Investment sess... eS 0. 4.6 : 
Pepe woaetiomies | tL Ete Aa isheaes lime eco air olan edie 
UA so casess Pactneraneeetese ee 0.1 5.9 onl 24.2 57.1 Lid 12.6 19.0 19.4 |} 151.9 
1949 ...... New Investment Rareiecse see 0.9 0. 4.0 Sak 22 
Repair and Maintenance 0.1 L 1.3 0.8 a6 ties se 16 "6.0 a 32.2 
Oba Weiscectecctstescnteaet 1.0 Oc By 8) 3.9 29.0 54.7 8.4 12.4 22.8 14.1 151.7 
TS50iR- New Investment ............ 0.2 ‘ 
Repair and Maintenance 0.1 o-4 aS ae ox be : : ae a F 7 2 ee 
QUAL virereseeresereesseresere 0.3 Oss; 2.1 2.8 31.0 66.5 endl 2IS5 26.3 Asta 165.8 
T9512 «..... New Investment ............ 0.6 0 9.2 
; ugu : 2.2 ate : k 
Reverand Maintenance 0.1 a 0.5 ae sa54 3 bi : = : at te : a 
sevecssancrosenensacscsees hs 0.7 0.1 onli oes) 31.1 16.7 6.3 11.0 Sek (0 21.0 isses 


1. For all years except 1949 to t 
Passe 49 1951 totals exclude Newfoundland. 
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TABLE 116. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets, by Type of Enterprise 
and by Province, Canada, 1948-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


: Government Departments 
Province and Year eo ee ee eee a i i mole) 
Manufacturing) Utilities | Other + Sub-total | Housing | Institutions|GOvermct’| Sub-total 

Newfound and ......ccccccvccccsesccccsscseescsese 1949 §.3 2.2 8.8 | 19.3 11.0 3.0 1.0 21.0 40.3 
1950 5.1 3.1 8.0 | 16.2 11.0 2.6 10.4 24.0 40.2 

1951 9.7 4.0 14.2 | 27.9 11.0 3.0 11.5 25.5 53.4 

Prince Edward Island ...sesssssseseesesserees 1948 0.6 is 4.1 | 6.4 2.0 0.6 3.9 6.5 12.9 
1949 0.3 1.7 5.2 | 1.2 2.3 0.9 5.1 8.3 15.5 

1950 0.5 2.6 4.5 | 1.6 3.3 1.3 5. 2 9.8 17.4 

1951 0.2 2.3 4.2 6.7 3.6 0.5 3.3 7.4 14.1 

Nova SCOtIA .sssssssessseseseees Bscteetersacteps) 1948 12.2 23.2 oa.7 58.1 24.1 6.5 27.6 58.2 116.3 
1949 8.9 17.4 25.2 51.5 26.8 5 31.9 65. 2 116.7 

1950 8.1 21.8 28.9 58.8 26.7 9.9 28.4 65.0 123.8 

1951 6.8 21.8 38.0 | 66.6 29.6 18.0 28.1 75. 7 142.3 

New Brunswick ......ccccccccccscssvesccccssesees 1948 15.0 12.5 18.6 | 46.1 18.7 4.1 15.7 38.5 84.6 
1949 12.6 19.1 15.7 | 47.4 15.3 9.9 22.4 47.6 95.0 

1950 1.3 17.1 20.6 | 45.0 | 16.7 8.9 23.6 49.2 94.2 

1951 19.6 25.6 19.2 64.4 18.8 10.9 21.0 50.7 115.1 

QUEDEC” o.cccrcsccvescsccccccsccccecscoccesseecs seee 1948 185.7 141.9 142.2 469.8 174.4 48.4 104.4 327.2 197.0 
1949 164.2 167.1 | 146.1 4717.4 187. 4 41.4 87.2 316.0 193.4 

1950 155.1 148.1 165.9 469.1 227.8 50.6 97.1 375.5 844.6 

1951 166.6 202.5 156.6 52500 242.8 12.3 103.1 418.2 943.9 

ODRATIO cccsaceccscestcsscccccacesscoscvenessessnces 1948 289.4 229.4 281.7 800.5 236.5 44.7 101. 2| 382.4 1, 182.9 
1949 240.2 279.9 312.0 832.1 292. 2 72.6 101.1 465.9 1, 298. 0 

1950 239.3 307.4 359.0 905.7 321.2 12.9 130. 3 524.4 1, 430.1 

1951 404.7 382.4 354.7 1, 141.8 335.1 87.7 179.7 602.5 1,744.3 

MADILODANs cosceercevcuseveccentscccssccessuveacsoss 1948 10.9 42.8 58.6 112.3 40.1 5.5 27.4 73.0 185. 3 
1949 13.5 43.1 69.2 125.8 41.3 6.9 25. 1 13.3 199.1 

1950 17.7 67.1 65.7 150.5 45.1 6.4 24.6 16.1 226.6 

1951 16.7 66.9 64.6 148.2 49.3 12.0 43.6 104.9 253.1 

Saskatchewan .....cecccccecsecssceseenees vasscess 1948 5.2 17.5 90.6 113.3 28.1 1.6 17.0 52.7 166.0 
1949 10.5 30.7 117.1 158.3 26.8 9.2 17.4 53.4 21107 

1950 8.4 51.5 111.8 171.7 22.5 t1e1 21.6 55. 2 226.9 

1951 14.0 46.6 110.3 170.9 29.6 12.0 29.9 71.5 242.4 

FAWDOTER) serecscscesscesesassccosscsercssccsvscrsesee 1928 16.5 29.8 128.3 174.6 52.8 11.4 45.8 110.0 284.6 
1949 12.9 41.7 146.5 201.1 78.8 17.0 54.8 150. 6 351.7 

1950 20.2 55.1 164.1 239.4 83.4 21.8 65.3 170.5 409.9 

1951 30.4 52.9 183.3 266.6 101.2 2iee 92. 2 220.6 487.2 

British Columbia .....ssssssssseeeeseeees suetos 0048 43.5 66.8 Tok 187.4 91.5 16.1 50. 6 158. 2 345. 6 
1949 64.4 76.0 70.2 210.6 94.1 20.7 54.5 169.3 379.9 

1950 57.7 69.9 100.3 227.9 87.6 26.4 67.0 181.0 408.9 

1951 47.2 87.3 81.6 216.1 | 86.0 28.5 81.8 196.3 412.4 

CAMmada ......cccpeccecceccceccccesseesecceseees 19484 579.0 565.6 823.9 1,968.5 | 668. 2 144.9 393. 6 1, 206.7 3,175.2 
1949 916.0 2,130.7 176.0 188.1 406.5 1,370.6 3,501.3 

1950 1, 028.8 2,291.9 845.3 1,530.7 3, 822.6 

1951 1,026.7 2,634.9 | 1,.773.3 4,408. 2 


1. Excluding Newfoundland 


TABLE 117. Repair and Maintenance of Durable Physical Assets, by Type of Enterprise and by Province, 
Canada, 1948-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Business Housing, Institutions and 
ee Manufac- Peri Sub- Institu- | Government 
turing Utilities Other total tions Departments| 
Newfoundland’ cncccassesstecocssarmesreaeatstacuernen: 1949 Beal a8) 4.2 12. 
1950 2 Ba8 3.6 11 x 
1951 2.6 4.0 St) 10. 
Prince Hdwatd Island ven yrcesccccseveecssncesesers 1948 0.3 1.84 1.5 3. 
1949 0. 2 1.6 1.3 3s 
1950 0. 2 1.8 15, 3. 
1951 0.2 1.8 1s) oh 
Nova: Scotia: Wl wees rosacea eee 1948 10.8 16.0 11.0 sith 
1949 10.2 13.6 12.8 36. 
1950 8.8 14.2 12. 8 305. 
1951 9.4 14.8 13.6 She 
INOW BGINS WLOK tc -scanseuncsies neces: sereaveeen tee 1948 - 8.4 L628) 6.8 6s 
1949 ined 17.0 Tend 32 
1950 i (ron 17.9 GAS) Sah 
1951 eS) 18.5 isi) 335 
i i 
CCD OR gegee ce nycares sv seen coment eae 1948 96.9 120.5 60.5 277 
1949 99.7 109.0 69r3) 278 
1950 101.7 NOR 68. 1 277. 
1951 99.9 113.0 62, 3 21os 
ONSEN 2, nose viintare athe seed setramtieanioe sets 1948 161.5 145. 0 111. 8] 418. 
1949 157. 3 154.9 129.0 441}, 
1950 Tie) 160. 4 118.1 450. 
1951 181. 2 168.9 115. 6 465. 
Ma WCODA oe cece ps secant nese eaeee ee 1948 83 46.4 23.4 78. 
1949 8.8 46.2 24.8 Gos 
1950 8.7 47.1 22.9 78. 
1951 8.8 50. 1 21,8 80. 
Saskatchewan o..csds-ssrewvereese vere 1948 20) 20. 3 Sead | 55. 
1949 3.0 sent 35. 4 uals 
1950 Deut 32.8 33, 4 68. 
1951 2.8 35. 3 Sake) yO 
SON etd ND RAO 1948 6.9 32.0 36. 7 75 
1949 The 4 Siig) 44,2 | &9 
1950 TG ie 35.1 80 | 
1951 18 39.8 36.2 |) 83 
Bails MC olumibiaw. taser ac, eee 1948 Otee 40. 1 36.5) L3\, ) 
1949 34.21 48. °| 40.7] 123 
1950 Silae 50.6 | 40.3 ]] 122 | 
1951 30.9] 52.8 39. 0 | 122 | 
{ ! 
BF 0 Be Sarenan teen S eiacea? ge Mn i 198! 332.8 438.4 320. 9 1,092.1 
1949 333. 9 9 .4 
1950 345.4 6} 7 
1951 351, 0| 0} 4 


1. ixcluding Newfoundland, 


TABLE 118. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, by Type of Enterprise 
and by Province, Canada, 1948-3951 


(Millions of Dollars) 
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Oren rn 


Business Housing, Institutions and Government Departments 
Province and Year ree i ] Total 
turing Utilities Other Sub-total | Housing ae phe oe Sub-total 
ee te + | 3 

OS iP LIRA NRG a coe ter ats ap cvs sateen dea tninsb die kisneese 1949 11.9 Deh 13.0 32. 1 11:35 3.4 10.5 25.8 57.9 
1950 12.0 6.9 11.6 27.8 12.0 Bie! 14.5 29.6 57.4 

1951 120% 8.0 18.1 38.4 12,1 3 1 15.0 30. 2 68.6 

RIGO RIG WATUMISIANG geet osjeteacacaseentdestbrusere 1948 0.9 3.5 5.6 10. 0 235 0.9 5.0 8.4 18. 4 
1949 0.5 33 6.5 10.3 353 deca, 6.2 10.7 21.0 

1950 LUE at 4.4 6.0 pe 4.3 arg Binh i3- 1 24.2 

1951 0. 4 4.1 Deel LOR2 4.6 0.7 567 11.0 PA 

ING ASC ODL Cig a termresies cea irasiysenec oi cas ces ace kuevasie 1945S 23.0 39n2 Saunt 95. 9 29.9 Meet 36.4 74.0 169. 9 
1949 19.1 31.0 38.0 &8. 1 33. 8.0 36.1 HIPs 165. 3 

1950 16.9 36.0 ALT 94.6 35.7 11.0 33.3 80.0 174.6 

1951 16. 2 36.6 51.6 104.4 38.6 19.1 33.1 90.8 195.2 

New Brunswick 1948 23.4 28.3 25.4 Td 23.2 Deli 26.2 54.5 132.1 
1949 20.3 36, 1 23.4 19.8 23.4 10.8 29.6 63.8 143.6 

1950 15.0 S50) 28.5 78.5 23.7 ORS} 33. 1 66.3 144.8 

1951 21.0 44.1 26. 2 97.8 25.8 11.5 31.8 69.1 166.9 

SEN re Peed gee haces en caine Sarna xen ao aaa ayrae 1948 282.6 262. 4 202. 7 34ST 217.0 62.0 136.0 415.0 1,162.7 
1949 263.9 276. 1 215.4 755. 4 231.9 50. 0 115.9 397.8 1,153. 2 

1950 256.8 200516 234.0 746. 6 275.8 60.9 130. 1 466.8 1, 213.4 

1951 266.5 315.5 218.9 800.9 293.8 88.8 140.4 523.0 1,323.9 

OMIADNO We sa cre Seal thay yh coe Gs Renter ens aee Srammansae 1948 450.9 374.4 393.5 1,218.8 293.5 54.8 157.3 505. 6 1, 724.4 
1949 397.5 434.8 441.0 L,2tows 353.6 83.7 159.8 597.1 1,870.4 

1950 411.6 467.8 477.1 1,35€.5 387.2 83.1 196.2 666.5 2,023.0 

1951 98009) 551.3 70.3 1,607.5 405.1 96. 256.0 757.8 2, 365. 3 

NE GON Ee te ha «2 cist sa voor icguceaet ues aust encesciantnnee 1948 19.2 89. 2 82.0 190. 4 49.8 "a6 36.1 93.5 283. 9 
1949 22.3 89.3 94.0 205. 6 53.4 8.4 33.7 95.5 301.1 

1950 26. 4 114.2 88. 6 2295.2 58s 1 8.2 33.4 99.7 328.9 

1951 233.0 117.0 86.4 228.9 63.3 13.9 53.9 131.1 360.0 

SAS AUCH WAT oases ances cpus tig teadscveh doeseweicacacan ss 1948 anh 37. § 123.3 168.8 34.9 9.8 29.8 714.5 243.3 
1949 dian 63. 4 152.5 229. 4 39.4 13.3 29.9 82.6 312.0 

1950 ish 84.3 145.2 240.6 36.5 16.1 36.2 88.8 329.4 

1951 16.8 81.9 143.8 242.5 43.6 17.6 45.0 106. 2 348.7 

FS CU Au ata te setae ates aumento sc rere Stencgs 1948 23.4 61.8 165.0 250, 2 65.6 14.2 60.1 139.9 390. 1 
1949 20.6 19.2 190.7 290.5 91.4 19.7 68.3 179. 4 469.9 

1950 28.1 92.4 199.2 EE RPA 97.4 24.7 86.9 209. 0 528.7 

1951 Stat 92.7 219.5 349.9 116.2 30.0 Pad 263. 3 613. 2 

PSrAtis WiC OUUMO LH, -esisata degen svesecsseeontads = 1943 80.7 106.9 113.6 301.2 113.7 18.2 79.2 211.1 512.3 
1949 98.6 124.9 110.9 334.4 110.8 Perr! 78.5 21330 547.4 

1950 88.9 120.5 140.6 350.0 105.6 28.4 96.8 230. 8 580.8 

1951 78.1 140. 1 120.6 338.8 105.0 30. 2 115.4 250.6 589.4 

911.8 1, 004. 0 1, 144.8 3, 060. 6 830.1 180.3 566. 1 1,576.5 4,637.1 

1949 869. 7 1, 143. 8 1, 285.4 3, 298. 9 952.2 222.2 568.5 1, 742.9 5, 041. 8, 

1950 864, 8 ieee ine 1,372.3 3,454. 6 1; 036. 3 246.7 667.6 1, 950. 6 5,405. 2 

1951 | 1, 066. 9 1,391.3 1,361.1 3, o1953 1, 108. 1 311.6 813.4 2,233.1 6,052.4 


1. Excluding Newfoundland. 
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TABLE 119. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, 
Manufacturing Industries, by Province, Canada, 1945-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment, Repair 


Repair and Maintenance and Maintenance 


New Investment 


Province and Year : i nis he 1 
Construc- ee Construc- Mechiney Sub- Construc- ee 
tion on total tion on total fon weer ao 
Equipment Equipment Equipment 
4 + ah 
Newfoundland <2-c..c-ceceveac secret ssee-eccer-tecesanse les 1949 200) 6.0 8.3 1) 3.6 ayy al 3.84 9.6 | 13.4 
1950 0.9 4.2 5.1 1.0 3,0 4.2 1.9! ae One 
1951 2.4 1.3 9.7 0.8 1.8 2.6 322) 9.1 12.3 
Prince Edward Island ........c:scccessssseseeseesoee 1945 0.2 0.1 0.3 - -! -! 0.2 0.11 0.3 
1946 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2) 0.3 | 0.5 
1947 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.4 | 0.5! 0.9 
1948 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 | 0.6 | 0.9 
1949 Onl 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2) 0.3 0.5 
eo 0.3 oF o3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.4 | 0.3 | 0.7 
0. : : pal 0.1 0.2 0.2 | 0.2) 0.4 
Nova Scotia een nee eyes ea ees 1945 1.4 Ong 4.1 Do 1.3. 10.0 4.1 10.0 | 14.1 
1946 4.0 4.1 8.1 ig 3.9 6.6 6.7 8.0) 14.7 
1947 2.4 5.8 8.2 4.6 4.8 9.4 7.0 10.6 17.6 
1948 5.9 6.3 1a 4.9 5.9 10.8 10.8 sO 23.0 
1949 3.4 5.5 8.9 Qa Wiss 10.2 Gan 13.0. 19.1 
1950 14 6.7 8.1 1.6 1.2 8.8 3.0 13.9, 16.9 
‘ ; : : ; ; 2.4 13.8 | 16. 2 
Tews Bruns vic kieeee, Ueete ene eae eee 1945 2 4.3 5.5 2.3 6.1 8.4 3.5 10.4 13.9 
1946 1.4 3.5 4.9 ileal 4.3 5.4 2.5 7.8 | 10.3 
1947 3.5 8.1 11.6 1.0 5.7 6.7 4.5 13.8) 18.3 
1948 4.4 10.6 15.0 13 all 8.4 5.7 Vag 23.4 
1949 2.6 10.0 12.6 ieee 6.5 ett Bee 16.5) 20.3 
1950 12 2 ie 1.4 6.3 1.7 2. 6 | ona 15.0 
: ; 19. 1.3 6.6 7.9 5.6 21.9 | 27.5 
GUEDE CIA my eek ee ee ee 1945 23. 4 64. 1 87.5 17.5 47.3 64.8 40.9 111.4 152.3 
1946 40.3 65.0 105.3 18.5 45.7 64.2 58.8 110.7 169.5 
1947 68.7 110.6 179.3 16.5 64.4 80.9 85.2 175.0 260. 2 
1948 58.0 127.7 185.7 20.5 16.4 96.9 78.5 204. 1 282.6 
1949 50. 4 113.8 164. 2 19.1 80.6 99.7 69.5 194.4 263. 9 
a 41 8 113.3 155 i 24 7 77.0 101.7 66.5 190.3 256. & 
} 19.4 80.5 99.9 66.7 199. 8 266.5 
ONAL OT eee pnt etree ne ee 1945 38.7 109.5 148. 2 31.2 84.5 115.7 
1946 62.0 110.5 172.5 25.1 87.2 tas BT 187.7 338 
1947 83.0 170. 4 253. 4 28.7 102.9 131.6 aie 273.3 385.0 
1948 89. 2 200. 2 289.4 38.0 123.5 161.5 12762) 323.7 450.9 
1949 63. 1 LTT 240. 2 30.0 127.3 157.3 93.1| 304.4 397.5 
1950 67.7 171.6 239. 3 30.8 141.5 17253 98. 5 | 313.1 411.6 
1951 127. 4 277. 3 404.7 34.8 146.4 181. 2 162.2 | 423.7 385.9 
BiGHRb ODA 64 coer aiicshes ere ae ee 1945 1.8 Dead 6.9 5 
1946 25 4.5 7.0 18 a4 oe Me 8 | iG 
1947 oad 6.9 10. 2 1.6 5.5 al 4.9 | TOL tes 
1948 2. 6 8.3 10.9 2a) 6.1 eee 4.8 14.4 | 19.2 
1949 3.6 9.9 13.5 aS 6.5 8.8 5.9 16.4 2083) 
oe 5.4 12.8 na 2.3 6.4 Sa ott 18.7 26.4 
: : aa a 6.5 8.8 8.8 16.77 | 25.5 
a | 
Saskatche want ate meen a ee 1945 to it 2.0 3.4 0.6 107 nS ta oa7 5.4 
ee 1.6 U8 3.4 0.9 1 il 2.5 3.0 5.5 
Ae 1.6 2.9 4.5 0.7 ar 2.4 DE 4.6 6.9 
ae 2.0 mF) 5.2 1.0 1.5 2.5 3.0 4.7 oil 
1989 3.5 7.0 10.5 0.6 2.4 3.0 4.1 9.4 13.5 
1951 a 10.4 Ve ee iF 38 4 21 18.8 
: , : ; : a8 4.7 om 16.8 
AYpertat a eave fect cctrer ee 
we a se 1945 17 22 4.6 0.9 2.4 5.9 2.6 5.3 7.9 
1947 4.5 6.2 10.7 ae rie a8 a io eo 
ras 9.8 6.7 16.5 om 4.8 6.9 11.9 11.5 23.4 
4.4 8.5 12.9 1.6 6.1 aa 6.0 14.6 20.6 
He ue 15.1 20.2 ae 4.7. 7.9 17 20.4 28.1 
: ; ; i 6 78} 15.4 2903 Mis 
BritishsColumpia ec. cose eve ; 
ree 1945 io Ae ae 6.0 16.2 99ND 12.4 29.7 42.1 
ae 13 oe - 5.2 15. 9 Di 23.1 28.8 51.9 
ee 1 : 6 ea On 29.0 25.3 33.3 78.6 
ae 30.8 43.5 8.8 28.4 32 21.5 59.2 80.7 
1950 19.8 41.2 64.4 eG 26.6 34.2 30.8 67.8 98.6 
oe ae 37. 9 57.7 9.3 21.9 31,2 29.1 59.8 88.9 
eae 5 .4 47.2 9.3 21.6 30.9 26.1 52.0 Stl 
WRG hicurevesanatatas sewer dues dstuctorcraranccts kta 1945 15.9 
on ae oar geo 63.1 170.6 233.7 139.0 374. 8 513.8 
1ga7 aie ae ee ’ 64.3 221.1 189.0 369.3 558.3 
1948 Ang ee : 62.4 210.7 273.1 247.1 553.9 801.0 
an ae 394.2 579. 0 78,9 253. 9 332. 8 263.7 648.1 911.8 
ite ak a 2 535. 8 66.7 267.2 333. 9 223.3 646.4 869. 7 
ee os S82 519.4 73.4 270.0 345.4 220.6 644.2 864.8 
4 . 493. 15.9 | 73.4 277. 6 351.0 295.7 nhl 1,066.9 


1. Less than $50,000. 
2. Excluding Newfoundland for years 1945 to 1948 (inclusive). 
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1. Excludes 
capital items charged to operating expense 
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ABLE 120. New Investment! in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Manufacturing Industries, 
x by City, Canada, 1946-1951 — Continued 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Maintenance 


] 


New Investment, Repair and 


Repair and Maintenance 


Total 


Equipment 


Machinery 
and 


Construc- 


Construc- 
tion 


New Investment 


== 
DOrAMS 
ao Sridicinigt 
a3 
as 
ok 


a3 
as 
—}+— 
> ONAMMOSH Di HOO eo 
Se bee Tein eer ke : 2 
oO; 2 COOH Aarssss 
Su E& roSsoneT 
gaa et 
on 
oss 
3 o 
= fA 


Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


& OOry Hid SO Ha OD OS WMNOMNNAT 
3 SsooscH ds Sssccca 
&e 9 0 COR CO CV 
ad a 
=I 
Ew 
fe) 
©) 
eZ 
Sot st HO 
aA Seats cones en ihen oe ond 


City 


Greater Cities — Concluded: 


ie elie ot ile ey pense oeceery Reno aacge pee aite rena 


Total Greater Citdes 2.0.00... ces 


Other Major Cities: 


Ser brooke Sze viss saves scars ceeeaee eevee ceemerere 


Three Rivers ................. 


bE OR axe ctsccedact vance. deat eevee spun nc es nies 


POETICS GOMY = vc ae sca beac sanestante aogtemeetek) meee 


pS Or LV: at cs ne SReREP oh ee ey PRES 


BHOBUPY Gr Ree tse eee ee a ies 


RLOTUSW LMR a presse. coce. sce cerns ee see ee 


RUCHEN NT ect eed eee ee dace 


ROSIN A Sn. renee es ek ee eee 


ged to operating expenses. 


Excludes capital items char 
Includes suburban area, 
3. Less than $50,000. 


1 
2 
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TABLE 120. New Investment! in Durable Physical Assets and Repair and Maintenance, Manufacturing Industries, 
by City, Canada, 1946-1951 — Concluded 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Investment Repair and Maintenance New Investment, Repair and 
Maintenance 
City = ail 
Se et eel ta beanie Wee Ps ny eee 
quipment Equipment eta. tion Equipment 
Other Major Cities — Concluded: 
SCORE koe BE ena Sa eR Coan ne 1946 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.3 0.4 0. 2 0.6 0.8 
1947 0.4 0.8 1.2 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.5 10 ite 
1948 0.5 0.8 1.3 0:2 0.3 0.5 0.7 te. 1.8 
1949 3.6 3.3 6.9 0. 2 0.3 0.5 BEG! 3.6 7.4 
1950 0.4 0.5 0.9 0.1 0.3 0.4 (ORG) 0.8 1.3 
1951 0.3 0.3 0.6 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.6 pee 
Cal GAN eect recs csesee case enconsseaepauawaeseessncssucs 1946 1.0 0.7 Loi 0.3 15:5 1.8 je) Dae 30 
1947 0.9 1.3 Zia 0.3 1.4 ey Lge Prat 3.9 
1948 1.6 1.4 3.0 0.9 etl 2.6 Das, Shy il 5.6 
1949 0.6 aD Pea 0.4 1.5 1.9 1.0 3.0 4.0 
1950 0.7 1.4 2e1 1.2 0.9 Zeek 1.9 2.3 4.2 
1951 0:5 ileal. 16 1.2 0.9 Ded Raye 2.0 Say 
AUGER eons sneer a cnc sg acont scan pnpconasnnniennis 1946 0.9 0.6 155 0.6 0.7 1.3 1.5 GE) 2.8 
1947 2.5 1.3 3.8 0.6 ONT 1.3 Bear 2.0 5.1 
1948 8.2 1.6 9.8 0.6 Al Lot 8.8 Qe t 15 
1949 1.1 ae 3.3 0.6 1.0 136 Basis 3.2 4.9 
1950 1.2 V5) 3.5 0.6 0.8 1.4 oa) ‘Oeil 4.9 
1951 d9. 1.6 3.5 0.7 0.9 1.6 2.6 2. 5: 1 
Total Other Major Cities ................c 1946 9.5 12.9 22.4 4.5 18. 6 23.1 14.0 31.5 45.5 
1947 11.9 22.0 33.9 5.1 21.9 27.0 17.0 43.9 60. 9 
1948 23.7 25.3 49. 0 1.2 24.3 31.5 30.9 49. 6 80.5 
1949 12.3 24.4 36.7 4.8 22.8 27.6 17.1 41.2 64.3 
1950 9.4 23.2 32.6 1.3 24.3 31.6 16.7 47.5 64.2 
191 13.9 29.5 43.4 8.0 25.2 33. 2 21.9 54.7 16. 6 
Total All Major Cities... eee 1946 63. 6 91.3 154. 9 28.9 91.5 120.4 92.5 182. 8 215.3 
1947 101.2 158. 0 259. 2 34.8 109. 6 144.4 136. 0 267.6 403. 6 
1948 110.1 180.4 290. 5 40.6 129. 4 170. 0 150. 7 309. 8 460.5 
1949 84.4 165.3 249. 7 35.2 131. 6 166. 8 119. 6 296.9 416.5 
1950 19.2 167. 2 246. 4 36. 8 134.9 171.7 116.0 302.1 418.1 
1951 138. 9 227.5 366.4 37.7 136. 0 173.7 176. 6 363. 5 540.1 
Centres With Population From 5 to 30 
Thousand 1946 27.6 27.6 one 10.9 37.9 48.8 38.5 65.5 104.0 
1947 32.2 51.4 83.6 13.8 47.9 61.7 46.0 99.3 145.3 
1948 39.5 15.2 114.7 20. 2 62.1 82.3 59.7 137.3 197.0 
1949 27.2 66.7 93.9 14.6 59. 4 74.0 41.8 126.1 167.9 
1950 25.3 54.8 80.1 14.7 65.4 80.1 40.0 120. 2 160. 2 
1951 43.4 94.5 137.9 Liao 68.3 85.8 60.9 162.8 223 
Centres With Less Than 5 Thousand Pop- 
MELAS LOT Saree ere oe ee eod onednctecreracresene 1946 41.0 45.1 86.1 17.0 41.2 58.2 58.0 86. 3 144.3 
1947 51.3 77.8 129.1 13.8 53.2 67.0 65. 1 131.0 196.1 
1948 35:2 76.6 111.8 18.1 62.4 80.5 53.3 139.0 192.3 
1949 45.0 86. 3 131.3 16.9 76. 2 93.1 61.9 162.5 224.4 
1950 40.7 92.2 132.9 23.9 69.7 93.6 64.6 161.9 226.5 
1951 40.0 98.9 138.9 18. 2 13.3 91.5 58. 2 172. 2 230.4 
Pt ah eran Sosy anes asanatoreneneodenre sae 1946 132.2 164.0 296. 2 56.8 170. 6 227.4 189.0 334.6 523.6 
1947 184.7 287.2 471.9 62.4 210.7 273.1 247.1 4971.9 7145.0 
1948 184. 8 332.2 517.0 78.9 253.9 332.8 263.7 586. 1 849. 8 
1949 156. 6 318.3 474.9 66.7 267. 2 333.9 223.3 585.5 808. 8 
1950 145. 2 314. 2 459. 4 15.4 270.0 345.4 220.6 584. 2 804. 8 
1951 222.3 420. 9 643. 2 13.4 277.6 351.0 295.7 698. 5 994. 2 


j. Excludes capital items charged to operating expenses. 
2. Includes rural areas. ¢ 
3. Excludes Newfoundland for years 1946 to 1948 (inclusive). 
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TABLE 121. Expenditures! on Relief Works and Total Relief, All Governments, Canada, 1930-1940 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Ren 1938 1939 1940 es eangs 
+ 
Federal Government: 
REHEHIWODKS  cccsccnesdnceraveseeeveriouee 4.0 26.5 15.°5 10.3 21.4 48.4 39.0 pA ar} 17.4 30.3 7.6 242.1 
Oval We wet .cesenttecnscncconetssitessetenes 4.4 38. 3 36.7 35.9 60. 7 79.4 80.8 89.3 49.6 59.5 28.6 563.2 
All Provincial Governments: 
Relief works 4.0 25.2) @& 16.9 4.9 26.5 18.1 16.1 19.9 35.1 1736 ass) 186. 6 
Total teller cceisvccleveercmees veer 9. 2 42.0 Slee) 39. 1 74.3 69.5 54. 4 56.1 712.3 50. 2 24.2 528. 8 
All Municipal Governments: 
Ree fiwiOtKS- (ig cis,dcceccvseccosessesnacssrate Hero 1A 10.7 1.4 Ly, 1.1 0.6 0.7 0.6 1.6 0.6 32.7 
POPPE NCO ea, acaeetneent andre ten ae 4.8 16.2 20.8 23.0 23.5 24.0 23.3 19.8 19.0 15.5 8.9 198.8 
All Governments: 
Reef works itc.sas, coast testers 9.5 63.9 43.1 16.6 49.6 67.6 55.7 42.3 53.1 49.5 10.5 461.4 
MOCALOLWE fev scccesesneoote eer coe eiseneeys 18. 4 96.5 95.0 | 97.9 | 158. 5 172.9 158.5 165.3 140.9 125.3 61.6 | 1,291.0 
| | 23 | | | 


1. Federal expenditures include contributions to provincial and municipal relief; provincial expenditures include contributions to municipal relief. 


TABLE 122. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets for Direct War Purposes, by Sponsoring Authority, 
Canada, 1939-1945 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Machinery 
and Total 


7.4 
283.5 
597.1 
808.3 
842.8 
521.4 
218.0 


3, 278.5. 


Direct United States Private and Public Private All Direct War 
Federal Government! RO Government Utilities > Business Investment 
Year ‘as Tene 
2 Ne agete a Sub- |Construc- beets Sub- |Cons ial Nacht Sub- construe Machinery Sub- | Construc-| 
tion Ranipnere total tion Equipment total tion Equipment! total tion Pauipment total tion Equipment 
ane af 
1939... 4.9 2.5 7.4 _ = - = - - 2.5 
1940... 107. 4} 51.5 158.9 = — —- - —- _ 115.2 168.3 
1941... 230. 4 130.9 361.3 = = = to 5.6 16.8 303.3 293. 8 
1942.... 306.1 126. 1 432. 2 20.0 - 20.0 24.9 461.3 347.0 
1943... 271.6 132.4 404.0 120.9 = 120.9 123.6 477.3 365.5 
1944... 124.3 53. 4 erheiet 66. 4 - 66.4 Bb) 173.0 178.5 201. 2 320.2 
1945.... 52.0 22.5 74.5 - - - _ 58.1 58.1 = 85.4 85.4 52.0 
Total ..| 1,096. | 519.3 | 1,616.0 207.3 - 207.3 131. 3| 385. 2 516.5 179. i 158. 8 938.7] 1,615.2] 1,663.3 


1. Includes outlays by the Government of United 
Government. The value of these expenditures is estimat 
2. Includes outlays on Alaska Highway and vario 


3. Includes expenditures on such projects as Canol and Shipshaw and outlays by Park Steamships. 


TABLE 123. New Investment in Durable Physical Assets for Direct War Purposes, by Type of Project, 
Canada, 1939-1945 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Defence Construction 


Plant Expansion 


Kingdom for war production facilities in Canada. These facilities were purchased later by the Canadian 
ed at $28, $84, $61 and $34 million in the years 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943, respectively. 
us airstrips in Canada. 


ea “ Le oe 
Canadian WSS Sub- Government] Privately Sub- Merchant 
Government | Government! total Financed | Financed total Shipping 
i oar pa: 
4.3 - 4.3 bhal - ail - 7.4 
97.2 - 97.2 61.7 124.6 186.3 = 283.5 
150. 8 _ 150. 8 210. 5 235. 8 446.3 = 597.1 
237.6 42.0 279.6 194.6 323.4 518.0 10.7 808.3 
214.1 207.9 422.0 192.4 145. 2 337. 6 83. 2 842.8 
113.1 91.4 204.5 64.6 99.6 164. 2 VS2.-7 521.4 
47.8 - 47.8 26.7 85.4 112 58.1 218.0 
864, 9| 341.3 1, 206. 2 7133. 6 1,014. o} 1, 767.6 304.7 3, 278.5 
— oe = : aT ae = 


1. Comprises expenditures on the Alaska Highway, 


on various airstrips in Canada and on the Cano) Pipe line project. 


Part III 


Supplementary 
Material 
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APPENDIX A. CONCEPT AND DEFINITIONS 


Concept of Investment 


This study has dealt with what has been termed 
“private and public investment expenditures”. As was 
pointed out in Section 1 these are expenditures made on 
durable physical assets by entrepreneurs and govern- 
ments, and outlays made on new house building, including 
major improvements and alterations, by both owner- 
occupiers and landlords. 


These private and public investment expenditures 
are part of a much broader total of investment. In the 
broadest sense, investment expenditures may be con- 
sidered as that part of current outlay on goods and services 
which is made in order that an economic service may be 
rendered in the future. The other part of current outlay 
is for goods and services for current consumption. The 
sum total of all facilities and tools, skills and knowledge 
that may be used to render future economic services 
represents the total stock of capital in a country. Any 
expenditures which result in a flow of goods or services 
into this stock are known as investment expenditures and 
they represent capital formation. Such investment ex- 
penditures may be expressed in either gross or net terms. 
Gross investment or gross capital formation is a measure 
of the flow of all goods and services into the stock of 
capital with no adjustment being made for the amounts 
of capital being used up in the process of production. 
Net investment or net capital formation is this flow 
adjusted for the amounts of capital being consumed over 
the same period. The present study deals only with 
gross investment. As yet no overall estimates of capital 
consumption have been made that would be comparable 
with the present estimates of capital formation. 


The above concept of investment is broader than 
most studies of investment or capital formation require. 
Usually only the three types of expenditures outlined in 
Section 1 are included under investment.! In addition 
to “private and public investment” these are the value of 
the net change in the volume of inventories held by the 
business community, and net changes in foreign assets 
held by Canadians. By thus narrowing the concept, 
investment expenditures are reduced to measurable 
quantities and a criterion is established for distinguishing 
between expenditures made for investment purposes and 
those made for consumption. This eliminates the con- 
sideration of outlays on such intangible assets as educa- 
tion and good will, the measurement of which is 
impractical if not impossible. It also removes from 
consideration outlays by consumers for durable move- 
able goods, since these outlays are considered to con- 
stitute final consumption rather than investment. 
Expenditures on new housing, whether intended for 
owner occupancy or for rental, are considered to be 
more akin to investment than consumption and are 
included in the totals. Such housing expenditures are 
treated differently from outlays on consumers’ durables 


1 See p. 9. 
2 Economic Indicators, Review of Governmen 


because the future returns from the former expenditures 
are measurable quantities. The returns on leased prop- 
erty may be estimated from the rentals paid by tenants 
and the operating expenses of landlords. These estimates 
in turn may be used to calculate the imputed returns on 
owner-occupied dwellings. 


For the purposes of this report consideration has been 
given only to that type of investment expenditure in- 
cluded in the “private and public investment” category. 
Thus, the overall investment total shown includes all 
investment outlays on durable physical assets, but 
excludes investment expenditures of any other type. A 
concept of investment thus limited is considered most 
appropriate for use in a study of this nature. The study 
has been concerned with the rate of gross capital forma- 
tion in the various sectors of the economy, the parts 
played by public investment and private investment 
under differing economic conditions and the impact of 
investment expenditures on incomes, employment and 
prices. The “private and public investment” concept 
lends itself particularly well to such a discussion. It 
reflects the rate at which the capital structures in the 
various sectors of the economy are being developed. In 
addition this concept permits assessing the extent to 
which public investment has compensated for declines in 
private investment during periods of low economic 
activity or has competed with private investment in 
periods of prosperity. Since this concept deals with a 
more or less homogeneous set of investment goods, Le., 
those created through construction or the building of 
machinery and equipment, it reflects the immediate 
income, employment and price effects of outlays on such 
goods, 


The above concept of investment is somewhat differ- 
ent from the concept of ““Gross Home Investment” used 
in the National Accounts. Gross home investment 
includes only investment outlays which constitute off- 
sets to the gross savings of individuals, corporations, 
non-residents and governments. Thus, it excludes 
expenditures on durable physical assets by governments 
but includes the value of the net change in the volume of 
inventories held by the business community. This con- 
cept is of particular use in indicating the sources of 
financing for this investment program and in studies of 
the impact of such financing on the economy in aggregate 
terms. It is also useful in relating investment to the 
spending and saving behaviour of different groups— 
corporations, persons and governments. 


A reconciliation between private and public new 
investment and “Gross Home Investment” per the 
National Accounts is shown below for the years 1949 and 
1950.2. Further information relating to reconciliation 
of private and public new investment and investment in 
plant, equipment and housing will be found on page 24 
in Section 1 and in Table 17 in Part II. 


t Accounts 1950-51, Budget Papers, p. 13, House of Commons Debates, April 10, 1951, 
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212 
Millions of Dollars 


1949 1950 
Private AND Pusitic New INVESTMENT 3,502 3,823 
Deduct: 
Federal and Provincial Hospitals and 
Municipal Schools —95 —119 
Government Housing Excluding 
C.M.H.C. Rental Housing —27 —32 
Government Department Outlay —406 —473 
Plant, Equipment and Housing 
Expenditures 2,974 3,199 
Reconciliation Item! —6 —10 
Plant, Equipment and Housing 
Expenditures per National 
Accounts 2,968 3,189 
Add: 
Changes in Inventories +231 +995 
Toran Gross Home INVESTMENT 3,199 4,184 


1 Represents value of revisions since publication of the National Accounts. 


Coverage of Estimates 


The estimates in this study cover outlays on durable 
productive assets by all sectors of the economy. This 
includes investment by the business community; by 
such institutions as churches, schools, universities and 
hospitals; by governments, both on durable physical 
assets and on development and conservation of natural 
resources; and: by individuals on housing. All estimates 
of new investment represent gross expenditures, that is, 
they include outlays made to replace existing assets. 


Organization of Data 


The data have been organized in such a way as to 
indicate the sources in the economy generating the 
demand for investment goods over the period, and the 
types of projects upon which the investment outlays 
have been made. 

With some exceptions the data cover the years 1926 
to 1950 inclusive. Most tables in Part II also contain 
preliminary estimates for 1951 based on surveys of anti- 
cipated capital expenditures and other information 
available. 


The figures are shown separately for the private and 
public sectors. The former covers all investment made 
by non-government agencies. Normally this type of 
expenditure is made with a view to earning a future 
return, and therefore is (with some exceptions) sensitive 
to short-run changes in the economic outlook. In the 
case of privately operated institutions this is not 
always true. Public investment includes outlays made 
directly by government departments and by government 
corporations, boards and agencies of all types. Invest- 
ment of this type is to a large extent related to the long- 
term development of the economy, and is not subject 
to the same degree as is private investment to sudden 
changes in the economic outlook. But, as available 
records indicate, certain components of public invest- 
ment have fluctuated more substantially than others. 


The data are also organized by industrial groupings 
based on the Canadian Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion.! The industry groups include both privately and 
publicly operated establishments. ‘ 


The detailed tables in Part II show separately outlays 
for construction and those for the acquisition of machinery 
and equipment. Repair and maintenance data are 
similarly organized. 

Figures shown in the repair and maintenance cate- 
gory represent expenditures made to maintain the exist- 
ing stock of durable assets in a normal state of repair. 
The point might be made that such outlays do not 
conform to a narrow concept of investment. They do, 
however, have similar characteristics in that they are to 
some extent postponable, and draw on the same pool of 
materials and labour as do expenditures on new invest- 
ment. 


Most investment data are shown in current dollars. 
To facilitate a study of real changes in investment ex- 
penditures over the period under review a number of the 
component series have also been shown in terms of 
constant dollars. The constant dollar series eliminates 
the effect of price changes and makes possible a study of 
volume changes that have taken place. 


Definitions 


Durable Physical Assets—The durable physical assets 
considered in this study are in general structures, en- 
gineering works, machinery and equipment created or 
acquired for the purpose of producing goods or services. 
These assets are considered to be durable when they 
continue to be used in their original form for more than 
one year, the usual accounting period. Expenditures on 
durable consumer goods (with the exception of housing) 
are excluded, since these are considered to be end products. 
Only those assets erected in Canada or acquired for use 
within the country are included. Where applicable, 
therefore, the estimates cover outlays by foreign firms 
for branch plants in Canada but exclude expenditures by 
Canadian firms on plants built in other countries. 


Construction—Construction investment includes gross 
expenditures on new buildings, engineering structures 
and land improvements. Building construction includes 
housing, factory buildings, warehouses, stores, theatres, 
schools, office buildings and a great variety of others. 
Engineering structures cover such projects as highways, 
bridges, transmission lines, power dams, railway road- 
beds and similar other works. Expenditures made by 
mining and oil firms for the purposes of exploration and 
development are also included under construction. 
While such expenditures may not result in the immediate 
creation of a capital asset they do represent a part of the 
capital expenditures necessary for the development of 
mineral resources. 


The value of construction work includes both con- 
tract work and work done by the firms’ own employees. 
The value covers both the cost of erecting new structures 
and the value of any installations which are considered 
to be an integral part of the structures. These instal- 
lations include such items as heating and ventilating 


1Cf. Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1948. 


equipment and elevators. Purchases of land or of used 
buildings are excluded since these involve only the 
transfer of property and not the production of a new 
asset. 


In addition to outlays for new buildings and struc- 
tures the construction estimates include expenditures 
made on major improvements to existing structures. A 
major improvement to a building is considered to be any 
work that involves the structural alteration of the 
building, such as the addition of a new wing or an 
additional storey or similiar substantial change affecting 
the quality or the layout of the structure. In the case 
of major improvements to highways the concept is some- 
what different. The resurfacing or rebuilding of any 
extended length of street or highway is considered to be 
a major improvement. 


The expenditures shown for each year represent as 
far as possible the value of construction work put in 
place in that year irrespective of the time that payment 
was made. 


Resources Development and Conservation—Investment 
in the development and conservation of natural resources 
covers the outlays by governments and others on all 
those activities which contribute to reforestation, re- 
grassing, geological and other surveys, fish and wildlife 
preservation, and related work. In general only special 
projects which may add to the stock of resources, such 
as reforestation, or may contribute to the improvement 
of existing resources, such as irrigation, or may facilitate 
the development of resources, e.g., geological exploration, 
have been classified as new investment. 


Machinery and Equipment—Machinery and equip- 
ment investment includes the installed cost of ma- 
chinery, motors, etc., and the delivered cost of office 
furniture and fixtures, motor vehicles and other trans- 
portation equipment. An item is classified to the ma- 
chinery and equipment category if it is of such a nature 
that it can be moved from the structure in which it is 
housed without materially altering the structure. Ex- 
penditures on machinery are included in the year in 
which the machinery is acquired physically by the end 
user, and represent the total cost of the machine includ- 
ing any progress payments that may have been made in 
the earlier years. 


The estimates reflect gross expenditures including 
replacement costs before deduction for scrap or trade-in 
values. Machinery includes both that for use by the 
owner and that for rent to others. 


Included with machinery investment, in addition to 
those items normally considered as capital items, are 
certain smaller types of equipment which are normally 
charged to operating or current account. Examples 
include small tools and office equipment. These items 
are referred to in this study as “capital items charged to 


operating expenses’’ because they are usually used up in 
less than one accounting year. 
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Expenditures on military vehicles, aircraft, naval 
vessels, and other equipment purchased for national de- 
fence have been excluded for the years 1940 to 1945 
inclusive and for 1949, 1950 and 1951. This has been 
done to conform with the generally accepted practice of 
considering armaments as expendable types of physical 
assets in periods of war or threat of war. However, the 
comparability of the series on public investment over the 
period surveyed here is little affected by this exclusion 
because military equipment expenditures have usually 
been small in peacetime. 


Repair and Maintenance Expenditures—Repair and 
maintenance expenditures include the value of all mate- 
rials, labour, repair parts and other costs attributable to 
the upkeep of durable physical assets. They exclude, 
where possible, the expenditures made for such purposes 
as char and janitor service. In the case of streets and 
highways, repair outlays include only expenditures made 
on minor repairs; the re-surfacing of a stretch of highway 
is included under new construction. A somewhat 
different concept is used in assessing repair and mainten- 
ance outlays in the resources development and conser- 
vation category. Here items relating to ordinary 
government services of a continuing nature which in 
general are designed more for the purpose of conservation 
than for development were taken as expenditure for 
maintenance. Examples are forest ranger service and 
game and fisheries patrols. Similiar expenditures by 
private firms, where they occur, are also included. 


Elimination of Duplications—The objective in the pro- 
cessing of raw data was to arrive at estimates of gross 
private and public investment in durable physical assets 
for the whole economy, with all duplications eliminated. 
To achieve this end it was necessary to make some adjust- 
ments in the estimates of new investment expenditures 
in individual industries and sectors. Thus by excluding 
purchases of land and used plant and equipment there 
may be some understatement of what is ordinarily 
described as capital expenditures in accounting termi- 
nology. Hence in the industries affected the rate at 
which the stock of capital is built up may be understated. 
However, while such transactions involve a transfer of 
existing assets from one sector of the economy to another, 
and thus may increase the capital assets of an indi- 
vidual industry, they do not represent an increase in the 
capital assets of the country taken as a whole. 

The total cost of construction of any project may 
include outlays made for the purchase of construction 
tools or machinery and outlays for repair incidental to 
the main project. Similarly, expenditures for resources 
development and conservation may include outlays for 
structures such as fire towers and for equipment such as 
that used for fire-fighting. The estimates shown in this 
study exclude such duplications. However, in the case 
of government investment the data are organized so as 
to show both investment in each category including 
duplications and total investment excluding duplications. 

A more detailed description of sources of estimates, 
their coverage and quality will be found in Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX B. NOTES ON SOURCES, ESTIMATING TECHNIQUES 
AND QUALITY OF ESTIMATES 


The last historical investment series for Canada was 
published in Public Investment and Capital Formation, 
which contained data up to and including 1941. The 
present series represents a revision of the previous 
series and its extension to 1951. Much of the invest- 
ment and repair and maintenance data is based on 
the annual surveys of capital expenditures begun by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1941. Only a 
small number of investment sectors were canvassed 
by survey in 1941, but the sectors covered were rapidly 
expanded after 1945. Details of estimating techniques 
used in these surveys will be found in the Department 
of Trade and Commerce publication, Private and Public 
Investment in Canada, Outlook 1951. The investment 
and repair and maintenance expenditures shown for 1950 
are preliminary estimates and those for 1951 are antici- 
pated capital expenditures by business and other groups. 


SECTION 1. 


All investment data referred to in the text for this 
section are based on Tables 1 to 17 in Part IT. 


The estimates of civilian employment appearing on 
page 12 are based primarily on the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, Labour Force Estimates, 1931— 
1950, This publication provided data from 1981 only. 
Estimates were made for 1921 on the basis of material 
available from the 1921 Decennial Census. To assure 
that the 1921 estimates were comparable with those 
shown for later years the figures of gainfully occupied 
in 1921 were adjusted on the ratio of labour force 
employment in 1931 to gainfully occupied in 1931 
as shown in the Census. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimates showed complete industry detail 
for paid workers only. In the present estimates an 
allowance has been made for employers, own-account 
and unpaid workers in each industry, on the basis of 
the ratio of such persons to paid workers as shown in 
the various census reports. The 1939 figures were 
adjusted on the basis of the 1941 census. Data for 
1949 and 1950 were obtained from unpublished material 
provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The estimates of Net National Income at Factor 
Cost appearing on page 13 are based on data ‘appearing 
in the National Accounts prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The revised estimates of the 
industrial distribution presently being prepared by the 
National Income Unit at the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics were not available in time for inclusion in 
this report. The industrial detail shown is based on 
preliminary data. For 1939 estimates of salaries, wages 
and supplementary labour income were available in 
published form in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publication, Estimates of Labour Income. Corporation 
profits by industry for 1944 were run back to 1939 on the 
basis of the series on corporation profits published by the 
Bank of Canada. It was assumed, in the case of net 
income of unincorporated business other than agriculture, 
that the industrial distribution was the same as in 


The notes that follow provide for each table in 
Part Il a reference to the basic data used, their sources 
and the techniques employed in arriving at the estimates 
shown. Some assessment is also made of the relative 
quality of the estimates provided in the various tables. 
Similar information is given for the tables appearing 
in the text in Part I, in cases in which the data are based 
on sources other than Part II. All material is based on 
information available as of June 30, 1951, and many 
of the estimates for the years 1950 and 1951 must 
therefore be considered as preliminary and subject to 
revision. 

The notes are organized in 12 sections, a section 
being devoted to each of the 10 sections in Part I and 
the related tablesin Part II. The remaining two sections 
cover Appendices C and D. 


INVESTMENT AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1949. Sufficient detail was available on other types 
of investment income to enable a reasonable indus- 
trial distribution to be made. The industrial break- 
down here differs slightly from that in the National 
Accounts in that community and domestic service have 
been included with government. Estimates of national 
income in these groups were prepared on the basis of 
data on salaries and wages and supplementary labour 
income received. 


The figures on Non-Government Investment shown 
in the table on page 13 represent investment in plant, 
equipment and housing as shown in the National 
Accounts of Canada and the United States respectively. 


Of the data shown in the table on page 14, those 
on gross national product and personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services are taken from the 
National Accounts; population, employment and invest- 
ment data are taken from other tables in this report : 
estimates of average hours worked in non-agricultural 
industries for the years 1929 and 1939 are based on 
information contained in Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, published by the Department of 
Labour. The hours of work in individual industries 
were weighted by the employment in these industries 
to obtain an estimate for all industries combined. 
The figure for 1950 is based on material appearing in 
The Labour Force, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The values shown for exports and gross national 
product in the table on page 14 are taken from Trade 
of Canada and the National Accounts respectively. 
The constant dollar figures have been obtained by 
deflating current dollar values by the price indices 
described below. 


The price indices shown in the table on page 15 
come from several sources. Export and import prices 
are from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report, 
Export and Import Price Indexes. 


Prices of consumer goods and services and gross 
national product are from the National Accounts. 
The investment price index is the implicit index obtained 
after investment in current dollars had been converted 
to constant dollars by the methods described later 
in this section. 


Canadian purchases of machinery and equipment 
appearing in the table on page 23 are total invest- 
ment expenditures in new machinery and equipment as 
shown in Table 13 in Part II. The value of imported 
machinery and equipment was compiled by extracting 
the value of imported items of producers’ machinery 
and equipment from import statistics as shown in 
Trade of Canada. In some cases it was necessary to 
deduct an allowance for parts where the values of new 
machines and parts were not shown separately. The 
total figures on imported machinery and equipment 
are exclusive of border crossing charges, transportation 
costs within Canada and any mark-ups by Canadian 
dealers. 


The estimates of depreciation charges and similar 
business costs appearing in the table on page 25 are 
taken from the National Accounts. 


TaBLE 1.—PopunaTion, New Private AND PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT, Exports AND Gross NATIONAL 
Propuct, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


The population estimates are as of June 1 of each 
year and are taken from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics publication, Population of Canada by Provinces, 
1921-1950—Estimated as of June 1 for Inter-censal Years. 
Estimates of private and public investment are the totals 
taken from Table 2. Export values are from Trade of 
Canada, 1949, Volume I, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, for years to 1949; 1950 values have 
been computed from monthly data and the 1951 figure 
represents a preliminary estimate prepared in con- 
nection with the Department’s periodic appraisal of 
the Canadian economic outlook. Estimates of gross 
national product are from the N ational Accounts, 
Income and Expenditure 1926-1950 and Supplementary 
Tables, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Preliminary estimates for 1951 are by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 


Tape 2.—New INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
Assmts, PrivATE AND PUBLIC, IN CURRENT AND 
Constant Dowuars, CaNnapa, 1926-1951. 


Figures shown in this table are the totals from 
Tables 6 and 7, explanations of which are given below. 


TaBLte 3.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets, ALL GOVERNMENTS, BY DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES, CaNnapa, 1926-1951. 


Figures for government departments and all agencies 
are from Tables 82, 90 and 108 for Federal, provincial 
and municipal governments respectively. Notes ex- 
plaining these tables will be found in Sections 7, 8 and 9 
of this Appendix. 
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Taste 4.—Nrw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON OTHER Goops 
AND Sprvices, Canapa, 1926-1951, 


This table totals the relevant items for each level of 
government as shown in Tables 83, 91 and 109. Ex- 
planatory notes for these component tables will be found 
in Sections 7, 8 and 9 of this Appendix. 


Taste 5.—New INvEsTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
Toran GOVERNMENT ExpEnpiturgEs, ALL Gov- 
ERNMENTS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1926-1950. 


For detail of the first eight items see Tables 86, 87, 
94, 95, 112 and 113. For detail of the last two items 
see Tables 84, 92 and 110. Totals in Table 5 are a 
summation of the values shown for the related items in 
the tables listed above. For explanations of these 
items see notes to the appropriate tables in Sections 
7, 8 and 9 of this Appendix. 


Taste 6.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets, BY TYPE oF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
ENTERPRISE, IN CuRRENT Do.uars, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


Estimates of public new investment are taken from 
the related items shown in Table 8, the explanation of 
which appears in the notes to that table. Estimates of 
private new investment for business are obtained by 
deducting investment by government-owned enterprises 
from total business investment as shown in Table 2. 
Private new investment in institutions and housing are 
from the related items in Tables 70 and 74 respectively. 
Explanations will be found in the notes to these com- 
ponent tables. 


TaBLE 7.—NrEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Asspts, By Type oF PrivaTe AnD PusLic 
ENTERPRISE, IN Constant Douars, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


The estimates shown in this table were obtained by 
expressing the values shown in Table 6 in terms of con- 
stant (1935-1939) dollars. In converting current dollars 
to constant dollars separate price indices were prepared 
for housing, other construction and for machinery and 
equipment. 


The price index for housing was taken from Resi- 
dential Real Estate in Canada, page 406. This index 
was based on 1939, and to provide figures comparable 
with the other components the index was converted to a 
1935-39 base for use here. The index is constructed by 
combining an index of wholesale prices of residential 
building materials with an index of wage rates in 
pbuilding trades. For further details see Residential 
Real Estate in Canada, pp. 400-407. 


The price index for other construction was prepared 
by ‘combining an index of wholesale prices of building 
and construction materials, from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, Prices and Price Indexes, 
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with an index of wage rates in the construction industry 
from Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
published by the Department of Labour. The two 
indices were combined by weighting the materials index 
by 58-33 and the wage index by 41-67. These weights 
were taken from the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply publication, Manpower and Material Requare- 
ments for a Housing Program in Canada. During the 
war and post-war years, ie., from 1941 to date, an 
efficiency factor was introduced. It was assumed that 
in this period when building was delayed because of 
supply bottlenecks and when full employment brought 
less efficient and less well trained workers into the labour 
force, the actual cost of building would increase some- 
what more than might be indicated by material prices 
and wage rates alone. To allow for this increased cost 
the price index was increased. The adjustment began 
with 2 per cent in 1941, increased to 12 per cent in 1946, 
and decreased to 4 per cent in 1950. 


The price index used for machinery and equipment 
has two major components, machinery and equipment 
produced and sold in Canada and that produced in the 
United States and sold in Canada. It was considered 
desirable to treat the imported items separately from 
those produced domestically because of the large pro- 
portion of machinery entering Canadian investment 
from abroad. 


The price index for the Canadian component of 
machinery and equipment was constructed by combining 
an index of wages in the metals and metal products 
industry with an index of material costs in the iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal products industries. 
To obtain the wage index the wage bills in the iron and 
steel and their products industry were combined with the 
wage bills in the non-ferrous metals and their products 
industry. The resulting total was converted to a wage 
index on a 1935-39 base. This index was used to convert 
the combined wage bill into constant (1935-39) dollars. 
The value of materials in constant (1935-39) dollars was 
obtained by deflating the cost of materials in the iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal industries by the price 
indices of iron and steel and non-ferrous metals respec- 
tively. The constant dollar value was obtained by add- 
ing the two deflated totals. The final machinery and 
equipment price index was obtained by dividing the 
constant dollar values of labour and materials com- 
bined into the current dollar values of the same items. 
Information on wage and materials bills is from Iron 
and Steel and Their Products and Non-Ferrous Metals 
im Canada, both Dominion Bureau of Statistics pub- 
fications. Price data are from Prices and Price Indexes. 


A price index for the United States component was 
available for the years 1929 to 1942. This index, known 
as the Shavell Index, was published in the United States 
Department of Commerce publication, Survey of Current 
Business, May, 1943. To extend this index back to 
1926 and project it ahead to date,an index was established 
in the same way as that used for the Canadian: com- 
ponent and this was linked to the Shavell Index. For 
the United States component the wage index was based 
on wages paid in the iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metals industries. The materials index was based on 


cost of materials in the same two industries. Basic 
data were obtained from various issues of the Survey of 
Current Business. The two indices were weighted by 
the wage and materials bills in the two industries 
as published in the biennial United States Census of 
Manufactures. Weights for the intervening years were 
obtained by straight-line interpolation. 

The two indices, i.e., for the Canadian and United 
States components, were combined by weighting each 
index, the Canadian index by the value of domestically 
produced machinery and equipment entering invest- 
ment and the United States index by the value imported 
from the United States. The value imported from the 
United States was determined by extracting the value of 
imported items from Trade of Canada, and increasing 
this value to allow for such border crossing costs as duty, 
exchange, sales and excise taxes and transportation of 
equipment to Canadian destinations. 


TaBLe 8.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 


GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES, | INSTITUTIONS, 
Hovusinc AND DEPARTMENTS, CANADA, 1926- — 
1951. 


This table combines the expenditures of all levels of 
government. Detail for Federal, provincial and munici- 
pal governments are shown in Tables 82, 90 and 108 
respectively. In addition to expenditures by these 
governments, totals also include outlays made by the 
United States Government on defence installations in 
Canada during World War II. The latter expend- 
itures include amounts spent on the Canol project, 
included under Government-Owned Enterprises, out- 
lays made on the Alaska Highway and various air strips 
in North-Western and North-Eastern Canada, included 
under Government Departments. Information on the 
extent of these expenditures was obtained from The 
Alaska Highway, a report by the United States Congress 
House Committee on Roads, 1946. - 


TaBLeE 9.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PuHysIcaL 
ASSETS AND ReEpaiR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS BY TYPE OF Ex- 
PENDITURE, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Detail for this table comes from similar tables for 
each of the three levels of government (See notes to 
Tables 85, 93 and 111 in Sections 7, 8 and 9 of this 
Appendix). In addition the totals include amounts 
spent by the United States Government on various air 
strips in Canada and on that portion of the Alaska 
Highway which is in Canadian territory. 


TaBLE 10.—Nrw Construction aNnD REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE, ALL GOVERNMENT DeEpart- 
MENTS, BY TypE, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


This table combines totals for the three levels of 
government, Federal, provincial ‘and municipal, as 
shown in Tables 88, 96 and 114. In addition outlays 
by the United States Government on the items included 
in Table 9 have been included as new engineering 
construction. 


TaBLE 11.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets, BY TYPE oF BUSINESS AND OTHER 
ENTERPRISE, IN CURRENT Do.uars, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


This table provides a summary of new investment 
in the major industrial sectors. The figures for primary 
industries are the totals from Tables 19 to 23, for manu- 
facturing from Table 26, for utilities from Table 41, for 
trade, finance and commercial services from Table 66, 
for housing from Table 70, and for institutions from 
Table 73. The figures for government departments are 
from Table 8 and include the United States component. 


TaBLeE 12.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets, BY TYPE oF BUSINESS AND OTHER 
ENTERPRISE, IN CoNSTANT Do.uars, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


This table shows the same detail as Table 11 with 
the current dollar figures converted to constant (1935- 
1939) dollars. The deflators and method used were 
the same as those described in the notes to Table 7. 


TaBLe 13.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets, BY TYPE oF EXPENDITURE, IN CURRENT 
AND Constant Douuars, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


Current dollar figures of new construction expend- 
itures and purchases of new machinery and equipment 
are a summation of all such expenditures in all sectors, 
which go to make up the grand total of private and 
public investment. The New Construction item in- 
cludes government expenditures on resources develop- 
ment and conservation to the extent described in 
Appendix A. While the latter expenditures are not 
for the purpose of construction in the strict sense of 
the term, they are included for the sake of convenience 
of presentation. Otherwise it would have been necessary 
to establish a third category in all relevant summary 
tables. The extent of these expenditures on resources 
development and conservation is shown in Table 9. 

Constant dollar figures have been obtained by using 
the same deflators described in the notes to Table 7, 
housing and other construction being deflated separately 
and the results added to obtain the estimates of new 
construction in terms of constant dollars. Machinery 
and equipment expenditures were deflated by using the 
machinery and equipment price index described there. 


Taste 14.—New ConsTRUCTION AND REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE, BY TYPE OF ENTERPRISE, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


This table breaks down total new construction, and 
repair and maintenance to construction, into major 
types. In the case of new construction, the total is 
broken into housing, other building and engineering 
construction. In the case of repair the breakdown 
is between housing and other construction only. 

The housing figures are taken from Table 70. Other 
construction was divided into building and engineering 
by making separate estimates for each sector of invest- 
ment. Government outlays on the two types of con- 
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struction are from Table 10. In other sectors where 
large parts of total construction expenditures are of an 
engineering nature, ratios of engineering to total con- 
struction were obtained by an examination of annual 
reports of major companies and other available data. 
Sectors treated in this way include steam and electric 
railways, oil pipe lines, municipal waterworks, - primary 
woods operations, primary mining industries, water 
transportation, telephones and broadcasting. Ratios 
obtained in this manner were applied to construction 
expenditures of each of the sectors listed for each year 
to obtain estimates of engineering construction values. 
It was known that small amounts of engineering con- 
struction took place in other sectors, particularly in 
manufacturing. To allow for this an arbitrary allow- 
ance of 5 per cent of manufacturing new construction 
was assumed to be for engineering purposes. 


TaBLE 15.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
ENTERPRISES, BY TYPE OF EXPENDITURE, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


This table shows the total current dollar values of 
all new private and public investment and all expend- 
itures on repair and maintenance, broken down between 
construction and machinery and equipment. Figures 
are a summation of all such expenditures in all sectors 
which go to make up the grand total of private and 
public investment. Both the new construction and 
the repair and maintenance to construction categories 
include the appropriate expenditures by governments 
on resources development and conservation. 


TaBLE 16.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
AssETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, BY 
QUARTERS, CANADA, 1946-1950. 


This table shows estimates of quarterly expenditure 
on housing, other construction and machinery and 
equipment. Estimates of housing expenditures were 
prepared by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and are based on housing starts, completions and carry- 
over by quarters evaluated on the basis of a monthly 
price index. 


The quarterly distribution of other construction is 
calculated by dividing construction into two components. 
One component consists of highway, bridge, railway, 
pipe line, water main and sewer construction, where 
construction activity is concentrated in the spring, 
summer and autumn months. The other component 
consists of all other types of construction, where con- 
struction activity is of considerable importance during 
the winter months as well. 


The annual value of the first type of construction 
is determined from the engineering construction con- 
tent of the sectors involved. This annual value is 
distributed quarterly on the basis of monthly employ- 
ment in this type of activity adjusted by hours worked 
and changing costs of materials used and labour employed. 
Employment data were obtained from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics monthly publication, Employment 
and Payrolls, and hours worked from the monthly 
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report, Man-Hours and Hourly Earmngs, published by 
the same agency. It was found necessary to adjust 
employment downwards from figures published for the 
winter months since the published figure included per- 
sons employed in snow clearance. A price index was 
obtained by combining the price indices of the major 
materials used in this type of construction as published 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics monthly report, 
Prices and Price Indexes, with average hourly earnings 
in the industry as published in Man-Hours and Hourly 
Earmngs. 

Other construction was distributed on quarterly 
basis in a somewhat similar fashion. Employment and 
hours worked in the building construction industry 
were used to obtain the volume distribution. This 
distribution was adjusted for price change on the basis 
of a price index established by. combining an index of 
general building material prices with an index of average 
hourly earnings in the building construction industry. 
The materials index was given a weight of 58-33 and 
the wage index a weight of 41-67 to obtain a composite 
index. 


The quarterly distribution of machinery and equip- 
ment purchases is based largely on the apparent domestic 
disappearance of items of machinery and equipment 
entering into investment. To arrive at the domestically 
produced portion seven major categories of machinery 
and equipment were set up: agricultural implements, 
hardware and tools, machinery, aircraft, railway rolling 
stock, professional and scientific equipment and ships. 
A detailed study was made of the 1948 production 
statistics to determine the appropriate weights for each 
of these categories. Any incidental types that fell 
outside these categories were allotted to the category 
to which they were considered most closely related. 
The seasonal trend for each category with the exception 
of ships was determined from an index of factory ship- 
ments of such%items*as [published ‘monthly: by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Inventories and Ship- 
ments by Manufacturing Industries. These indices 
were multiplied by the 1948 average quarterly value 
to obtain value figures. In the case of ships it was 
found more desirable to establish an index on the basis 
of employment in the shipbuilding industry adjusted 
for price change. In this category the domestic dis- 
appearance approach at times distorted the trend some- 
what, principally because used vessels entering into the 
export and import statistics made these not comparable 
with the other production statistics. 

Exports and imports of machinery and equipment 
were determined for the base year 1948 by a careful study 
of export and import statistics in Trade of Canada. 
The values obtained from this source were increased, 
in the case of imports to allow for border crossing 
charges, transportation and dealers’ markups. The 
quarterly trend was determined from a tabulation of the 
major items in machinery imports and exports prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These items 
included industrial machinery, agricultural implements, 
aircraft and certain miscellaneous items. This trend 


was applied to the quarterly average for the base year, 
1948, 


Since figures on monthly sales of passenger and 
commercial vehicles were available from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publication, Sales of New Motor 
Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Financing, the actual sales 
figures were used. It was estimated that 17 per cent 
of passenger vehicles would be used for business pur- 
poses and these are therefore included in investment. 


TasLe 17.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC, AND INVESTMENT IN 
PLant, EQUIPMENT AND HousineG PER NATIONAL 
Accounts, CaNnaDA, 1926-1951. 


This table presents, along with total private and 
public investment, estimates of investment in plant, 
equipment and housing under national accounting 
concepts. The difference between the two concepts is 
discussed in Appendix A. Figures for the latter series 
were obtained by evaluating the items shown in 
Schedule A, below, for each year. 


SCHEDULE A 


RECONCILIATION OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVEST- 
MENT (PER THIS STUDY) WITH INVESTMENT 
IN PLANT, EQUIPMENT AND HOUSING 
(PER NATIONAL ACCOUNTS) 


Item Description 


1 Private and Public Investment (per this study) 


2 Public Investment in Housing (excluding Federal 
Government Rental Housing) 


3 Investment by Federal, Provincial and Municipal 
Government Departments (excluding Investment 
by the Government of the United Kingdom in 
Wartime Plant Expansion in Canada) 


4 Investment in Hospitals Operated by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments 


5 Investment in Municipally Operated Schools 


6 Wartime Investment by Federal Government in 
Merchant Shipping 


7 Investment by the Government of the United States in 
the Canol Project 


8 Investment by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


9 Total—Items 2 to 8 


10 Investment in Plant, Equipment and Housing (per 
National Accounts) equals Item 1 less Item 9. 


J 
} 
= 
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SECTION 2. INVESTMENT IN PRIMARY INDUSTRIES AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


All investment data referred to in the text for this 
section are based on Tables 18 to 23 in Part Il. 


The employment and national income data found 
in the tables on page 25 are from the tables on pages 
12 and 13 in Section 1. 


Estimates of production, imports and exports in the 
table on page 27 are a summation of those items for 
the various primary industries. Sources for each such 
estimate will be found below under the individual in- 
dustries. This table includes, in addition, estimates of 
production, exports and imports in the trapping industry. 
Production estimates are from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics annual publication, Fur Production of Canada, 
and export and import data are from Trade of Canada. 


Estimates of production in agriculture shown in the 
table on page 28 are from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics annual publication, Survey of Production, 
for the years 1946 to 1948. Comparable figures for 
other years were obtained from unpublished data from 
the same source. Exports and imports were obtained 
from Trade of Canada. 


Estimates of farm cash income shown in the table on 
page 29 are from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Canadian Farm Income, published annually. The 
price index of agricultural products is from Index 
Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, the 
price index for commodities and services used by farmers 
is from Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers. Both these publications are by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Estimates of production, imports and exports in the 
fishing industry shown in the table on page 30 refer 
to the primary operations only. Production figures 
refer to the value of fish caught and landed as shown in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics annual publication 
Fisheries Statistics of Canada. Import and export data 
are based on entries in T'rade of Canada. 


The price index of fishery products appearing on page 
30 is based on data in Prices and Price Indexes. 


The production of primary woods operations shown 
in the table on page 31 is from Lstimates of Forest 
Production in Canada, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Export and import data are 
based on Trade of Canada. 


The wholesale price index of lumber and timber on 
page 31 is based on data in Prices and Price Indexes. 


Estimates of mining production appearing in the table 
on page 32 are from Mineral Production of Canada, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The import and export estimates are based on T'rade of 
Canada. 


The price indices of various minerals appearing on 
page 33 are based on data in Prices and Price Indexes. 


The construction price indices appearing in the table 
on page 34 are from Housing in Canada, published 
quarterly by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpor- 
ation. 


TaBLE 18.—NeEw Investment In DuraBLEe Puysican 
Assets, Farm Caso Incomg, anp Gross VALUE 
oF Propuction, Primary INDUSTRIES, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


New investment in the various sectors of the primary 
industries are from Tables 19, 20, 21 and 22. Estimates 
of farm cash income are from Canadian Farm Income. 
Figures on the value of fish caught and landed are from 
Fisheries Statistics of Canada. The data on value of 
mineral production are taken from Mineral Production 
of Canada. 


TaBLe 19.—New INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, CaNnapDA, 1926-1951. 


Construction 

Estimates of construction expenditures are based 
on a figure of the value of building materials purchased 
by farmers in the year 1940 as reported in the 1941 
decennial census. A value of construction figure was 
reached by adding an allowance for labour costs, the 
ratio of materials to labour being assumed to be 75-25. 
Separate estimates on the value of farm residential 
building were obtained from Residential Real Estate 
in Canada. Expenditures on new farm housing obtained 
from this source were deducted from the 1940 figure of 
the value of farm construction to obtain a net figure of 
farm non-residential construction expenditure in 1940. 
An index which was considered to reflect the trends in 
farm construction was obtained by combining an index 
of retail sales of building materials and an index of net 
farm income as described in Public Investment and 
Capital Formation, p. 105. This index was applied to 
the 1940 figure to arrive at a value series of new farm 
non-residential construction expenditures. 


In the 1946 Prairie Census farmers were asked to 
report separately the value of building materials pur- 
chased for the purpose of new construction and of those 
purchased for repair purposes. Results showed that 
58 per cent of the purchases were for new construction 
and 42 per cent for repair purposes. This repair per- 
centage was run back to 1926 and projected to 1951 
on the basis of an index of the ratio of repair to total 
expenditures in farm residential construction. The 
ratios thus derived were applied to the total farm con- 
struction figure to arrive at an estimate of repair ex- 
penditures. New construction expenditures were treated 
as a residual. 


Machinery and Equipment 

The bulk of machinery and equipment used on farms 
falls into one of two categories, either specialized farm 
implements such as tractors and binders or motor 
vehicles. 


The value of sales of farm implements was available 
for the period 1936 to 1948 from material published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Farm Implement 
and Equipment Sales. Appropriate mark-ups were 
allowed in estimating the amount paid by farmers for 
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such implements. For the period 1926 to 1935 estimates 
were based on the available domestic supply method 
with appropriate allowances being made for freight 
charges and dealers’ commissions. Estimates were 
made for 1949, 1950 and 1951 by projecting the sales 
series on the basis of such known data as monthly 
shipments of farm machinery, prospective farm incomes 
and probable production schedules of farm implement 
manufacturers. 


Estimates of motor vehicle purchases by farmers 
were based on a study of the 1931 and 1941 decennial 
censuses. From this material it was possible to 
determine the proportion of total commercial and 
passenger vehicles owned by farmers. The proportion 
for intercensal years was obtained by straight-line 
interpolation and the trend extended for the years since 
the last census. These percentages were applied to the 
value of sales of new passenger and commercial vehicles, 
as published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
Motor Vehicle Sales, to determine the investment by 
farmers in such items. It was assumed that one-half 
of the number of passenger vehicles purchased by farmers 
would be used in their business. 


In addition to motor vehicles and items normally 
considered as farm equipment, certain other items of 
capital equipment are purchased annually by farmers. 
Chief among these are small tools and harness. LEsti- 
mates of such purchases were obtained by the domestic 
supply method with appropriate mark-ups being made 
to arrive at-a retail value. 


The value of repair work done on farm implements 
was obtained from data collected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the sale of repair parts for farm 
machinery. Repair expenditures on vehicles were 
estimated to vary with the total stock of vehicles owned 
by farmers, and were adjusted to allow for price changes. 


TasBLE 20.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, FISHING 
Inpustry, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of investment expenditures in the primary 
fishing industry were based on the value of capital 
equipment used in primary fishing operations, as pub-- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Fisheries 
Statistics in Canada. 


The value of new investment expenditures was con- 
sidered to be the addition in each year to the value 
of capital equipment used, plus an allowance for depre- 
ciation. Depreciation rates considered appropriate by 
the industry were obtained for the following classifi- 
cations of equipment: trawlers, other vessels, boats 
and gear. The value of new investment in each year 
was estimated to be the difference between the depre- 
ciated value of equipment in each category in one year 
and the undepreciated value in the next. 


Repair expenditures were estimated at 10 per cent 
of the value of the total stock of capital in the industry. 
This percentage was chosen after examination of the 
accounts of several firms engaged in primary fishing 
operations. 


TaBLE 21.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, PRIMARY 
Woops OPERATIONS, CaANapDA, 1926-1951. 


The technique of estimation used for the period 
1926 to 1940 differed from that used for the period 1941 
to 1951. 


1926 to 1940 Estimates 

Estimates of new investment expenditures and of 
repair and maintenance outlays were available for 1941 
from the capital schedule survey by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These figures were run back 
to 1926 on the basis of the value of forest production. 
The series on the value of forest production as published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Estimate of 
Forest Production, Operations in the Woods in Canada 
was adjusted by including only one-tenth of the value 
of wood cut for firewood, ties, posts, fence rails and 
other purposes. This adjustment was made under the 
assumption that comparatively less capital equipment 
was used in producing these products and that a certain 
part of the equipment would already be included under 
other industries, particularly under agriculture. 


A study of investment figures for the period 1941 
to 1951 revealed that the machinery and equipment 
component of total investment by woods operators 
constituted a fairly constant percentage of the whole. 
The average proportion for the period, 51 per cent, 
was applied to the total new investment figures for all 
previous years to obtain machinery and equipment 
estimates. The residual was considered to be new con- 
struction expenditures. 


The repair series was divided between repair to 
construction and repair to machinery by allotting 
30-5 per cent to construction and the balance to machin- 
ery. This was the average ratio for the period 1946 to 
1950. 


1941 to 1951 Estimates 

Estimates for the years 1941 to 1949 were based on 
the information obtained from the capital schedules, 
and those for the years 1950 and 1951 on returns in 
the 1951 survey of investment intentions. Allowances 
for non-reporting firms and woods operators not covered 
were made on the basis of the ratio of the adjusted 
value of forest production to the value of production 
of reporting operators, 


TABLE 22.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, PRIMARY 
Minine Inpustries, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures in the primary mining industries 
were made by two different techniques, one covering the 


period from 1926 to 1940 and the other the years from 


1941 to 1951. 


1926 to 1940 Estimates 

Estimates of total plant and equipment expenditures 
by Canadian metallic and asbestos mines were available, 
for a series of years running back to 1926, from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to mining companies in 1940 by the 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series was adjusted 
by adding an allowance for coal mines based on company 
accounts, and for oil wells based on the domestic supply 
of oil well machinery. The trend shown by this series 
was applied to the figure of total new investment in 
mining in 1941 as obtained by the survey method 
(see below). 


) The machinery and equipment component of this new 

investment series was determined by the domestic 
supply approach with appropriate mark-ups_ being 
allowed for freight charges and dealers’ commissions. 
The residual was considered to be new construction 
expenditures. 


The figure of repair and maintenance expenditures 
obtained in 1941 was run back to 1926 on the basis of 
annual values of mineral production as published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Mineral Production 
of Canada. In the period 1946 to 1951 construction 
repairs amounted on an average to 20 per cent of total 
repair expenditures. This percentage was applied to 
repair figures for the years previous to 1946 to obtain an 
estimate of construction repair values. The residual 
was taken as repair expenditures for machinery and 
equipment. 


1941 to 1951 Estimates 

Estimates for the period 1941 to 1949 were obtained 
from the capital schedule survey conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Allowances were made 
for companies not reporting, on the basis of the ratio 
of total mineral production to the mineral production 
of reporting companies. Figures for the years 1950 
and 1951 were obtained from the 1951 survey of invest- 
ment intentions. 


TaBLe 23.—NrEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
AssETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, CON- 
strucTION INDUSTRY, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Since construction companies were not included in 
the capital schedule survey until 1947, for this in- 
dustry one technique of estimation is used for the period 
1926 to 1946 and another for the years from 1947 to 
1951. 


1926-1946 Estimates 

Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures in the construction industry are 
based on the tax records of a sample of construction 
companies. The basic records used were corporation 
tax returns submitted annually by the companies 
involved to the Federal Department of National Reve- 
nue. The method of estimation followed the lines 
described in the notes on the Manufacturing Industries. 


In the case of construction companies the material 
available from the tax returns proved sufficient only 
to obtain a series on new and repair machinery and 
equipment expenditures. These machinery and equip- 
ment series were converted to an index and the index 
applied to value figures obtained for 1947 by the survey 
method. Since the series based on tax returns extended 
only to 1946 and the figures from survey were only 
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available from 1947 it was necessary to estimate a 1947 
figure comparable to the figures based on the tax returns. 
This was done in the case of new machinery and equip- 
ment by projecting the 1946 figure on the basis of the 
change in capital expenditures by corporate construction 
companies as published in the Department of National 
Revenue’s Taxation Statistics. In the case of repair 
to machinery it was assumed that the change from 
1946 to 1947 would only be one-half as great as that 
shown for new machinery. 


It was assumed that expenditure on new construction 
and on repairs to structures would change only slightly 
in relation to machinery and equipment expenditures. 
Thus new construction was estimated at 16 per cent 
of new machinery and repair to structures at 6 per 
cent of repairs to machinery for the whole period. 
These percentages are the averages observed for the 
period 1947 to 1950 from the surveys. 


1947 to 1951 Estimates 

Estimates for 1947 to 1949 were based on the capital 
schedule survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and those for 1950 and 1951 on the 1951 surveys of 
investment intentions. Allowance for non-coverage 
was made by comparing the above data with material 
available in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics pub- 
lications Report on the Construction Industry (Annual) 
and Labour Force: Quarterly Survey. 


Quality of Estemates 

The estimates of new investment and repair and 
maintenance in the primary and construction industries 
may be divided into two general categories, those 
based upon a direct survey and those obtained by other 
methods. 


Some indication of the quality of the estimates 
based upon direct surveys may be obtained in terms of 
the estimated coverage of these surveys. In the 1950 
surveys reported expenditures accounted for 71, 58 and 
34 per cent of total estimated expenditures in mining, 
primary woods operation and the construction industry 
respectively. 


Estimates for years previous to the institution of the 
capital survey are in most cases subject to a somewhat 
wider margin of error than the estimates prepared from 
the survey results. However, the secondary material 
was used only for establishing trends, in all but the 
agriculture and fishing industries. The sample firms 
in the construction industry were chosen with care and 
should reflect the trends in that industry. Information 
on trends of investment in the primary mining industries 
was for the most part furnished by companies in the 
industry itself. In the case of primary woods oper- 
ations representatives of the industry hold that invest- 
ment expenditures correspond quite closely with the 
value of wood cut, and the trends in this industry 
should therefore be quite reliable. 


The estimates of agricultural investment should be 
more reliable for the equipment component than for 
the construction component. Agricultural implements 
are used almost exclusively in the agricultural industry 
and the purchases of these implements by farmers can 
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be measured fairly accurately both in terms of sales and 
in terms of domestic supply. A spot comparison of the 
two series revealed that after marking up the supply 
figures for freight and commission, the difference between 
the series ranged only from one to four per cent. 

Agricultural construction expenditures were based on 
an index that took into account both the flow of building 
materials in the sector where the farmer buys and the 
ability of the farmer to buy. 


SECTION 3. 


All investment data appearing in this section are 
based on information shown in Tables 24 to 39 in Part IT. 
Sources of any supplementary data are described below. 

The percentage distribution of domestic production 
in manufacturing and agriculture is based on data 
appearing in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics annual 
publication Survey of Production. As noted in the 
footnote to the table it was necessary to make certain 
adjustments to the series to ensure comparability over 
the period. These adjustments were based on pre- 
liminary revisions to the series prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The employment and national income data appearing 
on page 38 are from the tables on pages 12 and 13 in 
Section 1. 

The export and import data in the table on page 
38 are based on information contained in Trade of 
Canada, the percentage figures being based on a special 
tabulation appearing in the same publication. 

Data on domestic production shown in the table 
on page 39 are from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publication The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
and represent totals of all individual manufacturing 
industries. Details for each such industry are shown 
in the appropriate sections. Estimates have been pre- 
pared for 1950 based on the indices of industrial pro- 
duction adjusted for price change. Imports and 
exports shown in this table represent the summation 
of the same items for all manufacturing groups. These 
have been compiled by allocating manufactured pro- 
ducts listed in Trade of Canada to the appropriate 
manufacturing industry. 

Data on establishments, employment and gross 
and net values of production appearing in the table 
on page 39 are the summation of such figures for all 
the manufacturing group. Information is from The 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada. Information on in- 
corporated companies appearing in the table on page 
40 is from data contained in the same publication. 

The figures on profits appearing in the table on page 
40 are a summation of profits shown for each manu- 
facturing group. Estimates of profits for the individ- 
ual groups are based on information contained in the 
Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada for May 1951. 
The wholesale price index is based on data in Prices 
and Price Indexes. 

The price indices shown for products of the various 
individual manufacturing industries are largely based 
on data contained in Prices and Price Indexes. The 
consumer price indices are components of the Canadian 
Urban Cost-of-Living Indexes. Some of these indices 


The basic material on which the fishing estimates 
were based is useful for estimating net capital forma- 
tion. The gross figures will be somewhat less reliable 
because of the difficulty of estimating depreciation 
and replacement in any given year. The estimates 
are believed to reflect fairly closely the general trend, 
although there is likely to be a greater margin of error 
as far as the absolute level of investment expenditures 
is concerned. 


INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


have not been published and were furnished by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. All indices shown are based 
on 1939, and may therefore differ from published data, 
which use a different base. The retail index of machinery 
and equipment appearing on page 62 is the index 
used in deflating the investment series, its derivation 
is described on page 216. 


TaBLe 24.—New INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
Gross AND Net Vatue or Propuction, ALL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CANADA, 1926- 
1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance are obtained by the methods described in the 
notes to the tables below. Data for gross and net 
value of production for the period 1926 to 1949 are from 
the Census of Manufacturing, conducted by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. Figures for 1950 and 1951 
are estimates based on employment, prices and partial 
production data available for these years. 


TaBLE 25.—NvuMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, EmpuLoy- 
MENT, VOLUME OF PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT, 
Att Manuracturinc Inpustrigs, Canapa, 
1926-1951. 


Data on the number of establishments and employees 
are from annual censuses of manufacturing, except the 
figures for 1949, 1950 and 1951. The 1949 figures are 
preliminary estimates based on reports of manufacturing 
firms. The 1950 and 1951 figures are estimates based on 
monthly employment and production reports compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The index of the 
volume of manufacturing production is the one published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the Canadian 
Statistical Review, issued monthly. The index of the 
volume of new investment in manufacturing is obtained 
by deflating the values series, using the methods described 
on pp. 215-6. ; 


TaBLes 26 To 39.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, 
Att Manuracturine Inpusrrins, Canapa, 
1926-1951. 


Estimates of investment, repair and maintenance 
in manufacturing industries are compiled by two 
different methods, one covering the period 1926 to 1945 
and the other 1946 to 1951. The sector breakdown 
of investment, repair and maintenance follows the 


Standard Industrial Classification which distinguishes 
seventeen major groups of manufacturing industries. 
These are: (1) Food and Beverages; (2) Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products; (8) Rubber Products; (4) Leather 
Products; (5) Textile Products; (6) Clothing; (7) Wood 
Products; (8) Paper Products; (9) Printing, Publishing 
and Allied Industries; (10) Iron and Steel Products; 
(11) Transportation Equipment; (12) Non-Ferrous 
Metal Products; (13) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; 
(14) Non-Metallic Mineral Products; (15) Products of 
Petroleum and Coal; (16) Chemical Products; (17) 
Miscellaneous. 

The industrial distribution of the sample material 
made it necessary to combine some of the sub-groups for 
the years preceding 1946. This has been done by com- 
bining industrial groups (2), (3) and (4), groups (12) 
and (13), and groups (14) and (15). Investment 
estimates are therefore shown for thirteen sub-groups 
for the period 1926 to 1945 and for seventeen for the 
years 1946 to 1951. The 1950 figures are preliminary 
estimates and those for 1951 are based on anticipated 
capital, repair and maintenance outlay. The data 
relating to investment, repair and maintenance by 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries include an 
allowance for capital items charged to operating expenses 
by all manufacturing industries. 


Estimates for 1926-1945 

These estimates are based on the tax records of 
358 companies engaged in manufacturing in 1946 and 
active during the preceding 20-year period. To ensure 
comparability throughout the period the records of the 
same companies have been used irrespective of change 
in legal status. For example, if one company which 
had been formed as the result of a merger in 1938 was 
operating in 1946, the records of this company formed 
the basis for the years 1939 to 1946 and the records 
of the predecessor companies would be used for the 
period 1926 to 1938.1. The basic records used were 
corporation tax returns submitted annually by the 
companies involved to the Federal Department of 
National Revenue. The 358 companies reported gross 
sales of $3,016 million in 1946. This is 42 per cent 
of total gross sales amounting to $7,219 million, as 
reported by all active taxable companies in the manu- 
facturing sector whose tax returns were tabulated by 
the Department of National Revenue for the year 
1946,? and 38 per cent of the gross value of production 
by manufacturing industry amounting to $8,036 million.’ 

The 358 firms, selected on the basis of the industrial 
classification mentioned above (except the miscellaneous 
group), were arranged in size groups, usually three or 
four within each industrial group, according to the size 
of the gross sales of the companies in 1945 or 1946. 


1 Data for previously-existing companies could only be used, how 
companies. a 
2 In addition to 8,214 fully tabulated companies in 


not complete enough for inclusion in the tabulation by the Department of National Revenue. 
of the total number of active taxable companies in the manufacturing sector. ! : 

3 The gross value of production figure is from reports submitted by manufacturing esta 
in The M eaifeciuring Industries of Canada, 1946; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, page 7, Table 1. 
of all manufacturing enterprises including both corporate and non-corporate businesses. ts 

4 Encouragement to Industrial Expansion in Canada, Operation of Special Depreciation Provisions, 


Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa, 1948, p. 13, footnote (2). 
5 For a description of methods of compilation and estimation an 
1951, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1951, pp. 37 to 40. 
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The corporate universe from which the sample was 
drawn was similarly grouped, and the ratio of universe 
sales to sample sales calculated separately for each size 
group in each of the industrial classifications involved. 
These ratios were applied as blow-up factors to the 
sample data on capital and repair and maintenance 
expenditures for the years 1926 to 1946 inclusive. 
The resulting absolutes for each industrial group were 
then converted into a series of index numbers with 
1946 as the base year. This index was applied to capital 
and repair and maintenance expenditures estimated for 
1946 by the method described below. 

In making an estimate of investment in miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries and an allowance for capital 
items charged to operating expenses, it was assumed 
that the sum of these two quantities would follow the 
same trend as the total investment of all other manu- 
facturing industries combined. To obtain the data 
shown in Table 39, an estimate for 1946 for this sub- 
group was run back on an index reflecting the total of 
the other manufacturing industries. A special allow- 
ance was made for the war years. From the records 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply it is known 
that about $500 million worth of tools and equipment 
was purchased by private industry, predominantly 
manufacturing, for the production of defence equipment 
and supplies, and that companies were given special 
permission to charge these expenditures specifically to 
operating expenses.* This total was distributed during 
the six years of World War II following the pattern of 
all capital expenditures on machinery and equipment 
by manufacturing industries. Estimates of repair and 
maintenance expenditures in miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing industries were obtained by assuming these would 
follow the trend of total repair and maintenance expend- 
itures for all other manufacturing industries. 


Estimates for 1946-1951 

These estimates are based on returns submitted to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by manufacturing 
establishments whose annual production is valued at 
$50,000 or more for each of the years 1946 to 1948, and 
at $100,000 or more for the years 1949 to 1951. Re- 
porting firms accounted for 77 per cent of total capital 
expenditures by manufacturing industries in 1950. 
Information is available for all seventeen manufacturing 
industry groups. The data for capital and repair and 
maintenance expenditures for each group are obtained 
by adjusting the amounts reported to allow for non- 
reporting establishments and new firms not covered 
(less those which have gone out of business). A separate 
allowance is made for capital items charged to current 
operating expenses by the manufacturing group as a 
whole.® 


ever, if these were incorporated. Data were not available for unincorporated 


the manufacturing sector, there were another 378 active taxable companies whose returns were 


Total fully tabulated companies represent 96 per cent 


blishments to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and published 
This figure represents the gross value of output 


November 10, 1944—March 31, 1949, Department of 


d appraisal of quality of estimates, see Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 
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Quality of Estimates 


Because of the high coverage of investment by_ 


manufacturing companies as reported for the years 
1946 to 1951 and the allowance made for investment by 
non-reporting companies, net new firms not covered, 
and capital items charged to operating expenses, esti- 
mates for the recent period reflect quite closely actual 
performance by industry. A small margin of error 
must be allowed because of possible errors in reporting 
and arbitrariness in allocating items to new investment 
as distinct from repair and maintenance expenditures. 
Moreover, the figures for 1951 are based on anticipated 
expenditures and are therefore preliminary and subject 
to correction in the light of actual realization. 


The estimates for the years 1926 to 1945 are less 
precise. As stated previously, they are based on a 
trend of corporate investment only. However, an ex- 
amination of records showed that manufacturing by 
corporations comprised about 90 per cent of the gross 
value of production by manufacturing industry in 
1946. Spot checks made for selected manufacturing 
groups for the earlier period indicated that the impor- 
tance of the corporate relative to the non-corporate 
sector in manufacturing industries had changed very 
little over the 20-year period. 


Certain adjustments were necessary in the data 
obtained from the tax records to ensure comparability 
with the later data. For example, fiscal year data 
as used by companies were adjusted to calendar years 
which formed the basis of reports by industrial estab- 
lishments to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. On 
the whole, tax records of investment items were quite 


SECTION 4. 


All investment data referred to in the text for this 
section are based on Tables 40 to 65 in Part II. Sources 
of supplementary data appearing in the text are 
described below. 


The employment and national income figures appear- 
ing in the tables on page 73 are from the tables on pages 
12 and 13 in Section 1. 


All data on central electric stations shown in the 
table on page 78 are from Central Electric Stations 
in Canada, an annual publication of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The index of average cost of 
electricity per kwh. to consumers is based on information 
contained in the same publication. 


All supplementary data shown in connection with 
steam railways and telegraphs are based on information 
contained in Steam Railways, an annual publication 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The index of street car fares appearing in the table 
on page 81 is from basic data used in compiling the 
cost-of-living index. All other supplementary inform- 
ation on electric railways is based on material contained 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics annual publication, 
Electric Railways. 


complete. However, gaps occurred in some cases. 
For example, where gross capital expenditure figures 
were not given, the net increase in fixed asset accounts 
was used with an upward adjustment to allow for 
possible disposal of assets and depreciation write-offs. 
Separate figures were not always available for new 
structures and new machinery and equipment, in which 
cases the unallocated capital expenditures of the industry 
were broken down according to the known ratios for other 
companies in the same industry and size group for that 
year. This allocation problem was more common in 
the case of repair and maintenance data. Gaps also 
occurred in the latter, particularly prior to 1941. In 
these cases the available data were adjusted upward by 
using the fixed assets of the relevant companies as in- 
dicators of their relative weights in the annual total for 
each industrial group. 


Since the investment data for the period 1926 to 
1945 are based on a sample, an attempt was made to 
compare the estimates for manufacturing as a whole as 
presented in this report with related data published by 
the Department of National Revenue.! The test was 
carried out for the years 1944 to 1946 for which statistics 
published by the Department of National Revenue 
are available. In order to make as close a comparison 
as possible, both sets of data had to be adjusted, the 
National Revenue data by eliminating purchases of 
existing assets, and the estimates presented in this 
report by subtracting an allowance for investment by 
non-corporate manufacturing enterprises. After these 
adjustments were made, the two sets showed an average 
difference of about 4 per cent for the years 1944 to 1946. 


INVESTMENT IN UTILITIES 


The price index of consumers’ telephone service 
appearing in the table on page 83 is also from basic 
data used in compiling the cost-of-living index. Other 
supplementary information on telephones is based on 
factual material in Telephone Statistics, an annual publi- 
cation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TaBLE 40.—Nrw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
Gross Revenues, SELEcTED,UTinitTies, CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


Figures on new investment and repair and main- 
tenance are a summation of these values from Tables 
47, 52, 55 and 58. Gross revenues are total revenues 
received by central electric stations, steam and electric 
railways and telephones as shown in the various Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publications mentioned above. 


TaBLes 41 to 46.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuHysicaL ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, Pusuic UTILITIES, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


These tables summarize the detail shown in Tables 
47 to 65. In making the basic computations separate 


1 Tazation Statistics, Section II; Department of National Revenue, Ottawa (annual). 
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estimates were prepared for public utilities operated 
by the Federal, provincial and municipal governments 
respectively. These estimates have been totalled for 
presentation in Tables 44 to 46. Investment in public 
utilities by all three levels of government and by the 
United States Government in the Canol project make 
up the total of investment in all publicly owned utilities 
shown in Table 43. 


Tastes 47 to 51.—Nprw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL ASSETS AND RepaiR AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, CENTRAL ELEcTRIC STATIONS AND Gas- 
Works, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


For the period 1926 to 1940 estimates are based on the 
methods described in detail in Public Investment and 
Capital Formation. In brief, the method used was to 
extract the capital expenditure items from the annual 
statements of the more important power companies and 
commissions, in some cases obtaining necessary figures 
by direct correspondence with the companies concerned. 
These figures were then inflated to approximate a total 
for all central electric stations. The factor used for in- 
flation was obtained by expressing revenues of all central 
electric stations, as published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, as a percentage of revenues of companies 
studied. Separate computations were made for privately 
owned systems and for those operated by each level of 
government. 


For the period 1941 to 1951 estimates are based on 
returns received in the capital expenditure surveys. 


For both new investment and total repair and main- 
tenance the estimates made for this group should 
reflect actual performance fairly well. However, the 
division between outlays on construction and on mach- 
inery and equipment is in some cases arbitrary because 
of the many border line cases occurring in the industry. 


TapLes 52 To 54.—NrEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL AsSseTs AND Repain AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, PrivaATE AND PuBLIc STEAM RaAILWwaAys 
AND TELEGRAPHS, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance for the period 1926 to 1940 were based on the 
methods described in detail in Public Investment and 
Capital Formation. Separate compilations were made 
for publicly and privately operated steam railways. Esti- 
mates for the public sector were prepared by obtaining 
figures on capital expenditures for the Canadian National 
Railways directly from the company and adding to these, 
capital expenditures by other publicly operated com- 
panies as determined from selected items in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics annual publication, Steam Razlways. 
Estimates of repair and maintenance expenditures were 
also based on data contained in this report. In estimating 
investment in privately operated steam railways, 
capital expenditures of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for the years 1926, 1929, 1930, 1933, 1937 and 1941 
were obtained by direct correspondence with the com- 
pany. Estimates for intervening years were prepared 
on the basis of company annual reports and information 
available in the Transportation Division of the Dominion 
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Bureau of Statistics. Capital expenditures for other 
privately operated railways, and repair and maintenance 
outlays were estimated from Steam Railways. 


For the period 1941 to 1951 estimates are based on 
returns received in the capital expenditures surveys. 


For the purposes of the present study new invest- 
ment and repair and maintenance expenditures for 
railway hotels have been deducted from steam railway 
expenditures and are included in the commercial services 
sector. 


The estimates for steam railways reflect closely 
expenditures actually made since the bulk of the outlays 
(over 90 per cent) are made by the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways, for which relatively 
firm figures were available. 


Tasues 55 to 57.—Nrew INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, PRIVATE AND PuBiic Euectric Raluways, 
CanapA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures on electric railways for the period 
1926 to 1940 were obtained by the methods described 
in detail in Public Investment and Capital Formation. 
Separate compilations were made for publicly and 
privately operated companies. For the public sector 
the required information was obtained directly from all 
the more important companies for the years 1926, 
1929, 1930, 1933, 1937 and 1941. Complete coverage 
was obtained by adjusting these data upwards on the 
basis of the ratio of the revenue of all companies to the 
revenue of the companies covered. Capital expenditures 
for all years were available for the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission. The capital expenditures of 
this company were expressed as a proportion of total 
capital expenditures of all publicly operated electric 
railways in the given years. These proportions were 
used to estimate capital outlays for all publicly operated 
electric railways in the intervening years. 

The same type of procedure was followed for privately 
operated electric railways since the capital expenditures 
of the Montreal Tramways and the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company were available for all years. 

Repair and maintenance expenditure estimates were 
based on selected items appearing in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics annual publications, Statzstics of 
Electric Railways of Canada. 

For the period 1941 to 1951 estimates are based on 
returns received in the capital expenditures surveys. 


Tapies 58 to 60.—Nrew INVESTMENT IN DvuRABLE 
PuysicaL Assets AND Repair AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, PrivATe AND PuBiic TELEPHONE Com- 
PANIES, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for telephones in the period 1926 
to 1940 were prepared in accordance with the methods 
described in Public Investment and Capital Formation. 
This involved the preparation of estimates for the 
four largest private companies and all companies 
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operated by provincial governments. Such estimates 
were based on data appearing in company annual 
reports, company accounts and the public accounts of 
provincial governments. The total of revenues of all 
telephone companies is published annually by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Telephone Statistics. 
Comparison of these figures with revenues of companies 
covered as above provided the basis for estimates of 
total capital expenditures of all telephone companies. 

Estimates of repair and maintenance for the years 
1933 to 1941 were obtained from questionnaires circu- 
lated annually to all Canadian telephone companies by 
the Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Estimates for the years 1926 to 1932 were 
obtained by taking the proportion that the value of 
repair and maintenance work on telephones formed of 
total operating expenses in 1937, and applying this 
to figures of operating expenses available for each year 
from 1926 to 1932. 

The present study gives a division of expenditures 
between construction and machinery and equipment 
which was not attempted in the previous study. Con- 
struction outlays were estimated by applying an index 
to the 1948 construction figure. The index was estab- 


lished on the basis of change in telephone wire mileage . 


adjusted for estimated replacement costs and price 
changes. This method yielded figures that were within 
10 per cent of the actual figure reported by private 
telephone companies in the post-war years. The mach- 
inery and equipment figures are the differences between 
total capital outlays and outlays on construction. 

In the case of provincial and municipal government 
telephone systems, the distribution between construction 
and machinery and equipment was made on the basis 
of the average percentage distribution for the period 
1947 to 1950. 

Repair and maintenance expenditures were divided 
between construction and machinery and equipment 
on the basis of the percentage distribution shown in 
the post-war period. 

For the period 1941 to 1951 estimates are based on 
the returns received in the surveys of capital expendi- 
tures. 


TasLe 61.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND Reparr AnD Matntrenance, Muni- 
cIpAL WATERWORKS, CaNnabDA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for the years 1933, 1937, 1941 and 
1944 were obtained from an examination of the annual 
statements of a number of the larger cities. The 
ratio of municipal government capital, repair and 
maintenance expenditures on waterworks to total muni- 
cipal government capital, repair and maintenance 
expenditure was determined for these years. Ratios 
for the intervening years were obtained by straight- 
line interpolation. Total expenditures on waterworks 


were then obtained by applying these ratios to total’ 


municipal government capital, repair and maintenance 
expenditures in each year. Separate series were obtained 
for new investment and for repair and maintenance. 

Commencing in 1949 a survey of all larger muni- 
cipalities was conducted requesting particulars of their 


new investment and repair and maintenance outlays on 
waterworks. The estimates for the years 1949 to 1951 
are based on the results of this survey. The ratios of 
expenditures on waterworks to total new investment 
and total repair and maintenance outlays by munici- 
palities was determined for the years 1944 and 1949 
and estimated for intervening years by straight-line 
interpolation. These ratios were then applied to the 
total expenditure items to obtain outlays on_water- 
works. 

New investment and repair and maintenance ex- 
penditures were divided between construction and 
machinery and equipment on the basis of the ratio 
shown in the results of the 1949 survey. 


Tapies 62 To 65.—NEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL ASseTs AND REPAIR AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, OTHER PRIVATE AND PuBLic UTILITIES, 
Canapa, 1926-1951. 


The “Other Public Utility” group is comprised of 
water transportation, motor carriers, grain elevators, 
broadcasting, air transportation, warehousing and oil 
pipe lines. ‘Totals also include an allowance for capital 
items charged to operating expenses for all utilities. 
Separate estimates of new investment and repair and 
maintenance expenditures were prepared for each of 
these components by methods described below. 


Water Transportation 

Estimates of investment and repair and maintenance 
expenditure in water transportation for the period 1945 
to 1951 are based on a direct survey of all large water 
transportation companies. 

For the period prior to 1945 estimates of new equip- 
ment expenditures are based primarily on the trend 
shown by the value of ship deliveries plus the value of 
imported commercial vessels. It was decided to make 
no deduction for exports in establishing this trend, 
since it was impossible to determine how much of the 
export values represented used vessels. This series 
was available from 1929 and the trend shown was 
applied to the 1946 equipment value to obtain estimates 
for the intervening years. For the years 1926 to 1928 
it was necessary to use a series based on the value of 
ships produced plus the value imported. This trend 
was applied to the 1929 figure to obtain estimates for 
these years. 

During the war years 1942 to 1945 practically all 
purchasing of- new ships was done by the Federal 
Government through the Park Steamship Company. 
Figures on new investment in equipment for these years 
represent capital expenditures by the Park Steamship 
Company. 

Repair expenditures for machinery and equipment 
are based on the value of ship repair work done as 
reported annually to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The trend shown by this series was applied to the 1947 
figure, which is based on the capital expenditure survey, 
to obtain estimates for the earlier years. ne 

New construction expenditures are based on the value 
of new construction work done by government-operated 
water transportation companies as reported in the com- 
panies’ annual reports and in the Public Accounts. An 


allowance was made for outlays by private companies on 

the basis of the ratio of such expenditures by privately 
operated companies to those by publicly operated com- 
panies, in the post-war period. 

Repair to construction is estimated as a constant 
percentage of repair to machinery. The percentage 
used was the average shown for the years 1945 to 1950. 

Investment expenditures by publicly operated com- 
panies were obtained from annual reports of the 
companies and from the Public Accounts. Such ex- 
penditures—except in the case of new construction— 
were subtracted from total outlays to arrive at figures of 
investment expenditures for private companies. 


Motor Carriers 

For the period 1945 to 1951 estimates of new in- 
vestment and repair and maintenance for this group are 
based on a direct survey of the major motor carrier 
companies. 

For the years 1942 to 1945 estimates of new machin- 
ery and equipment expenditures are based on the change 
in capital equipment values as shown in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics annual publication, The Motor 
Carrier Industry. This change in capital equipment 
values was adjusted by an allowance for replacement 
and the trend shown by this series was applied to the 
1947 value of machinery and equipment purchases 
to yield the required figures. 

Estimates for the period 1926 to 1941 are based on 
the annual changes in bus and truck registrations. 
‘These data, along with an allowance for replacement 
and an adjustment for price change, were used to 
establish a trend. The trend was applied to the 1947 
value of new machinery and equipment purchases to 
obtain figures for the desired years. 

Outlays on repair to equipment were obtained by 
applying the trend shown by total registration of trucks 
and buses to the 1947 repair figure. The trend was 
adjusted to allow for price changes. 

New construction expenditures were assumed to 
be a constant proportion of new machinery and equip- 
ment outlays. The proportion shown in the post-war 
period was used to make estimates for the earlier years. 
Repairs to structures were similarly assumed to be a 
constant proportion of expenditures on repairs to 
machinery. 

Publicly operated motor carrier companies were 
assumed to account for the same proportion of total 
motor carrier expenditures in the earlier years as in 
the period 1945 to 1950 when actual figures were available 
from survey. 


Grain Elevators 

Since 1947 grain elevator companies have been 
canvassed in connection with the annual capital ex- 
penditures surveys. Estimates of new investment 
and repair and maintenance for the period 1947 to 1951 
are based on this source. 

For the period 1934 to 1946 new construction out- 
Jays were estimated by applying a trend established on 
the basis of the value of construction work performed 
on grain elevators by construction contractors to the 
1947 figure obtained from the survey. Work performed 
data is from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics annual 
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publication, The Construction Industry in Canada. 

Machinery and equipment expenditures were assumed 

to constitute the same proportion of construction 

Sbeie as the average observed in the years 1947 to 
50. 

Outlays on repair and maintenance to structures 
for the same period are based on the trend established 
from the values of alteration and repair work on grain 
elevators performed by construction contractors and 
applied to the 1947 figure obtained from the survey. 
The division between construction and machinery and 
equipment expenditures was made on the same basis 
as for new investment. 

For the period 1926 to 1933 estimates of new con- 
struction investment are based on the change in storage 
capacity of grain elevators. A trend was established on 
this basis with appropriate adjustments being made 
for replacements and price changes. This trend was 
applied to the calculated 1934 figure. Estimates of 
repair and maintenance were based on a trend established 
from total capacity of grain elevators in each year 
adjusted for price change. The machinery and equip- 
ment components were estimated on the same basis 
as for the 1934 to 1946 period. 


Broadcasting 

Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures were available for the years 
1947 to 1951 from the capital expenditures surveys. 

For the years 1926 to 1946 estimates of new invest- 
ment in privately operated radio stations were based on 
the change in the number of licensed stations. The 
trend shown by these data, with adjustment for replace- 
ment costs and price changes, was applied to the 1947 
investment figure to obtain estimates for the earlier 
period. The new investment figures thus obtained were 
divided between construction and machinery and 
equipment on the basis of the average percentage 
distribution for the period 1947 to 1950. 

Estimates of repair and maintenance expenditures are 
based on the number of licensed radio stations in each 
year and on changes in costs. The trend established 
from these two components was applied to the 1947 
figure to obtain estimates for the full period. The 
division between construction and machinery and 
equipment was made on the basis of the average per- 
centage distribution in the period 1947 to 1950. 

Separate estimates were prepared for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation based on the Public Accounts 
and annual reports of the Corporation. 


Air Transportation 

For the period 1945 to 1951 estimates of new in- 
vestment and repair and maintenance expenditures were 
available from the results of direct surveys of all major 
air transportation companies. 

For the period 1937 to 1944 estimates of new machin- 
ery and equipment purchases are based on the annual 
changes in the value of capital equipment of air trans- 
portation companies as shown in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics annual publication, Civil Aviation in Canada. 
A trend established on the basis of these values, with 
an adjustment for replacement costs, was applied to the 
1945 investment figures to provide the estimates shown. 
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For the period 1926 to 1936 it was necessary to base 
the estimates of new machinery and equipment expend- 
itures on a series of available domestic supply of aircraft. 
The trend shown by the series was applied to the 1937 
figure to provide estimates for the period. 


Estimates of repair to machinery and equipment 
for the years prior to 1945are based on a trend established 
from total freight and passenger miles flown and adjusted 
for price change. 

Expenditures on new construction and repairs to 
structures were assumed to be constant ratios to outlays 
on new machinery and repairs to machinery respectively, 
for the years prior to 1945. The ratio used in each case 
was the average for the period 1945 to 1950. 


Investment outlays by Trans-Canada Air Lines were 
calculated separately, being based on the company’s 
annual reports. This investment comprises the public 


SECTION 5. INVESTMENT IN TRADE, 


All investment data referred to in this section are 
based on information shown in Tables 66 to 69 in Part II. 

The employment and national income data appearing 
in the tables on pages 85 and 86 are from the tables on 
pages 12 and 13 in Section I. 

The value of retail sales appearing in the table on 
page 87 is from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publi- 
cation, Retail Trade. The value of wholesale sales shown 
in the table on page 87 is calculated by applying the 
index of wholesale sales, as published by the same agency 
in Wholesale Trade, to the value of wholesale sales as 
determined from the 1941 census. Figures of net profits 
in retail and wholesale trade appearing in the same tables 
are from the Bank of Canada’s Statistical Summary, of 
May, 1951. 

Figures on asset holdings of chartered banks appear- 
ing in the table on page 88 are from the Bank of Canada’s 
Statistical Summary, 1950 Supplement. 

Data on value of work performed by laundries and 
dry cleaners and on theatre receipts appearing in the table 
on page 89 are from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publications, Laundries, Dry Cleaners and Dyers and 
Motion Picture Theatres, Exhibitors and Distributors. 


TaBLE 66.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, TRADE, 
FINANCE AND COMMERCIAL SmrRvicEs; CANADA, 
1926-1951. 


This table summarizes the data appearing in Tables 
67 to 69. 


TaBLes 67 To 69.—NEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaAL ASSETS AND Repair AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, TRADE, FINANCE AND COMMERCIAL SER- 
VIcES, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for the Trade, Finance and Com- 
mercial Services groups were available for the years 
1947 to 1951 from the capital expenditures surveys. 
An estimate for the three groups combined was avail- 
able for 1946 from the survey for that year with partial 


sector shown, and was deducted from the calculated 
total to provide the estimates for the private sector. 


Warehousing 

Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures were available from the capital 
expenditures surveys for the years 1945 to 1951. For 
the earlier period an appropriate allowance was made 
for this group on the basis of the trend of business 
investment. 


Oil Pipe Lines 

New investment expenditures on oil pipe lines have 
occurred in only a few of the years under review. 
Estimates for such years have been prepared on the basis 
of the annual statements of the companies concerned. 
Included in this group are expenditures by the United 
States Government on the Canol Project. For further 
material on this project see Appendix D. 


FINANCE AND COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


detail for individual industries. The 1946 total estimate 
was divided among the various components by using 
the 1947 distribution where detail was not available. 

Estimates for the period 1926 to 1945 are based on a 
sample of corporations filing tax returns with the 
Federal Department of National Revenue in 1946 and 
being active during the preceding 20-year period. 
The sampling technique and basic material used were 
similar to that described in the notes to Section 3, page 
223. The sample consisted of 60 corporations engaged 
in wholesale trade, 60 in retail trade, 200 in finance and 
60 in commercial services. 

To obtain estimates of new investment outlays, 


the trend of capital expenditures shown by the sample 


for each of the four sectors was applied to the 1946 
new investment figures to yield estimates for the years 
1926 to 1945. It was found that in some cases the 
series appeared slightly distorted because some large 
buildings appeared on the books of the companies only 
in the year of completion. In these cases an adjustment 
was made by distributing the cost of such buildings over 
the preceding three years. Separate estimates were 
prepared for banks, these not being included in the 
Finance sample. These estimates were based on the net 
change in value of bank premises, with appropriate 
upward adjustment to allow for amounts written off. 

An estimate of the distribution of new investment 
between construction and machinery and equipment was 
obtained by determining the ratio of machinery and 
equipment expenditures to total new investment for 
all industries. This ratio was converted to an index 
using the 1946 to 1951 average ratio as a base. This 
index was applied to the average 1946 to 1951 ratio in 
each of the four groups—wholesale trade, retail trade, 
finance and commercial services—to obtain the machinery 
and equipment ratio for each group over the whole period. 
These ratios were applied to the calculated figures of 
total new investment to obtain the machinery and 
equipment component. The residual was assumed to 
represent construction expenditures. 

In estimating total repair and maintenance expend- 
itures it was assumed that such expenditures in the trade 


a ne 


ort tbh eit ee 


finance and commercial services groups would be in 
the same ratio to repair and maintenance in all other 
business groups as national income earned in these 
groups to national income earned in all other business 
groups. These ratios were determined from available 
national income statistics and an index was constructed 
using the 1947 ratio as a base. This index was applied 
to the observed ratio of trade, finance and commercial 
service repair expenditures to repair outlays by all other 
business in 1947. The resulting series was applied to 
the repair expenditures of all other business to arrive 
at the estimates shown. Separate compilations were 


SECTION 6. 


All investment data appearing in this section are 
based on information shown in Tables 70 to 81 in Part 
II. Sources of any supplementary data are described 
below. 

Estimates of housing investment appearing in this 
section and in Tables 70 to 72 exclude supplementary 
house building costs such as (a) the cost of installed 
non-movable equipment in large rental projects, such as 
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made for repairs to structures and repairs to machinery 
and equipment. 

These repair outlays were distributed among the 
three sectors according to the new investment distri- 
bution. However, it was assumed that very large 
changes in the year-to-year distribution of new invest- 
ment among these sectors would not be reflected in a 
similar degree of change in repair outlays. In such 
cases it was necessary to smooth out rapidly changing 
distributions of new investment to obtain the repair 
distribution. 


INVESTMENT IN HOUSING AND INSTITUTIONS 


elevator, incinerator and ventilator equipment, and 
(b) payments for professional and related services, such 
as architectural, financial and legal fees. The value of 
such items appears in Residential Real Estate in Canada, 
pp. 281-2. These estimates are shown in Table I below, 
along with figures of total housing investment and total 
private and public investment, including the supple- 
mentary house building costs. 


TABLE I—NEW INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL ASSETS, AND HOUSING AND SUPPLEMENTARY HOUSE 
BUILDING COSTS, CANADA, 1926-1951 


(Millions of Dollars) 


New Construction Supplementary Gross Residential Total Private and 
Work Carried Out! House Building Costs Capital Formation Public Investment? 
Year 
Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
NODG arr ees eyerelcvara ce vogornsars 212 203 5 5 217 208 922 861 
HOD ere teeta onrcrasr ce 217 202 5 5 222 207 1,092 1,029 
TO ASkas, ea Sooo rOe 236 214 6 6 242 220 1,302 1 PAP 
TOL Qe ttt ekias ees oh 247 214 6 6 253 220 1,524 1,379 
TOSOM ANE IAG aotisigciacysts 204 182 5 5 209 187 1,292 1,208 
[ME eut do Se he Cee 168 161 4 4 172 165 885 874 
OS DEER aA Hates ou) 508 cee 96 100 2 ® 98 102 493 513 
TOSS cetccarcs ss... 76 83 2 2 78 85 329 354 
TOSAR ret ar raat 5 treats 98 103 2 2 100 105 418 446 
OSH ees carcass Roe 114 121 3 3} ilalgé 124 508 540 
143 3 & 142 146 593 615 
ae 168 i i 170 12 332 os 
TOSS aerate tee gies 58% 159 156 4 4 163 160 777 762 
NORQ Mery celts eset. betes 185 180 4 4 189 184 769 750 
1940. ore eee em 200 183 5 5 205 188 1,053 955 
6 5 250 205 1,469 1,204 
ss lao AEA NOT OCR oa pe : oe is 1 B47 ihe 
et i ae oe ie ; ‘4 es a 11489 1086 
aan a se : 3 an 1/313 ie 
Lg! Se 286 186 6 4 292 192 1,290 888 
8 5 421 255 iy eae 1,106 
ae CLA heer a Dt fA : oe San 2 500 1498 
eee i te 668 314 13 6 681 320 3,188 1,581 
1 EAN 776 347 16 7 792 354 3,518 1,669 
TG) 5 ee Rootes OO th ate fa g eae ae 3 841 i712 
Dee SES eorgor |e 338 iB CHET muces. Wi ik Suan lees Coun Be te 


1[Including major improvements and alterations. 
2Including supplementary house building costs. 
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Estimates of vacant dwellings appearing in the table 
on page 93 are from Residential Real Estate in Canada, 
page 45. The 1949 total has been revised to include 
Newfoundland. Other data in this table are from 
Table 71 in Part II. 

The figures on personal disposable income upon 
which the per cent change figures in the table on page 
94 are based are taken from National Accounts, Income 
and Expenditure, 1926-1950. 

The data shown in the table on page 95 on govern- 
ment assistance to residential construction are from 
Residential Real Estate in Canada, page 126. 

Figures on the number of university students shown 
in the table on page 97 refer to full-time students of 
university grade and are taken from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publication, Higher Education in 
Canada. Numbers of pupils in provineially controlled 
ordinary and technical day schools shown in the table 
on page 98 are from Elementary and Secondary Education 
in Canada, published by the same agency. 

Estimates of hospital bed capacity were prepared 
by the Health and Welfare Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


TaBLE 70.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, HOUSING, 
CanaDA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of total public and private new investment 
and repair and maintenance are based on data contained 
in Residential Real Estate in Canada, page 84. The 
series appearing in the latter publication excludes 
estimates for Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest 
Territories for all years. For the purposes of presen- 
tation here outlays in Yukon and Northwest Territories 
have been included for all years and estimates for New- 
foundland for the years 1949 to 1951. These adjusted 
estimates were prepared by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 

The estimates of new investment in publicly initiated 
housing are taken from Residential Real Estate in Canada, 
page 294 with the adjustments described above. LEsti- 
mates of repair and maintenance in this sector were 
prepared by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
New investment and repair and maintenance expendi- 
tures for privately initiated housing are the differences 
between totals shown and outlays in the public sector. 


Taste 71.—Dweiiincs CompLetep, Net Faminy 
Formation, Non-Famity HovusEHoups Occupy- 
ING SEPARATE DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES WITHOUT 
Homes or TuHrerr Own, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


All data in this table are from Residential Real Estate 
in Canada. The information on dwellings completed is 
from page 267 of that publication, that on net family 
formation from page 288, that on non-family house- 
holds occupying separate dwellings from page 289 and 
that on families without homes of their own from page 
205. Some minor revisions based on more recent data 
have been made. Estimates for the years 1949 to 1951 
have been prepared by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 


Taste 72.—NEw RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
PERSONAL DisposaBLE INCOME, CANADA, 1926- 
1951. 


Estimates of new résidential construction are obtained 
from data appearing on page 279 of Residential Real 
Estate in Canada with an allowance being added for 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. The values of single 
dwellings are values of single non-farm and single farm 
dwellings combined. The values of multiple dwellings 
were obtained by adding the value of multiple dwellings 
to the value of conversions. These value figures exclude 
any outlays on major improvements. Estimates of 
personal disposable income are derived from data 
appearing in Nateonal Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 
1926-1950. 


Tasues 73 TO 75.—NEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, ALL PRIVATE AND PusBtic INSTITUTIONS, 
CanapDA, 1926-1951. 


These tables summarize institutional new invest- 
ment and repair and maintenance expenditures which 
appear in detail in Tables 76 to 81. 


TABLE 76.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND ReEpaIR AND MAINTENANCE, 
CHURCHES, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for the years 1947 to 1951 are 
based on a direct survey of the three largest religious 
denominations in Canada, with appropriate allowances 
being made for denominations not covered. / 


For the period 1934 to 1946 estimates of new con- 
struction expenditures are based on the annual figures of 
the value of work performed by contractors and sub- — 
contractors on churches and church halls as published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in The Construction 
Industry in Canada. The trend shown by these figures 
was applied to the 1947 value of new investment by 
churches to provide the estimates shown. The series 
was run back to 1926 on the basis of the value of con- 
tracts awarded for the erection of church buildings, 
as published monthly by MacLean Building Reports 
Ltd., Toronto, in the Building Reporter, In using the 
contracts awarded data a six-month lag was introduced 
to allow for the time difference between the awarding of 
contracts and the period of construction activity. 


Expenditures on repairs to structures were assumed 
to vary to only one-half the extent of new construction. 
A trend was established on this basis and applied to the 
1947 repairs to structures. 


New investment and repair and maintenance out- 
lays for machinery and equipment were assumed to be 
in the same ratio to expenditures on new and repair 
construction as in the years for which figures were avail-. 
able from~ surveys. The estimates were- prepared —on- 
this basis. 7 : 


TasLe 77.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, UNIVER- 
sitims, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


For the years 1947 to 1951 all universities and the 
larger colleges were included in the annual surveys of 
capital expenditures. Estimates of new investment 
and repair and maintenance expenditure for this period 
are based on the survey results. 


Estimates for the period 1926 to 1946 are based on the 
values of plant and equipment of universities as published 
in Higher Education in Canada. Expenditures on new 
construction were obtained by ascertaining the annual 
change in value of plant and equipment, adding an 
estimated depreciation value and applying the trend 
thus derived, with a one-year lag, to the 1947 value of 
university new construction. The one-year lag was 
introduced since it appeared that new projects were 
included in the reported value of plant and equipment 
only after they had been completed. 


Investment in new machinery and equipment was 
assumed to bea fixed ratio to outlays on new construction. 
The ratio used was the average observed for the period 
1947 to 1950. 


Expenditures on repairs to structures were estimated 
at 2 per cent of the total value of plant and equipment, 
this being the proportion observed in 1947. 


Outlays on repairs to machinery and equipment were 
assumed to be a constant ratio to repair to construction 
expenditures. The ratio used was the average observed 
over the period 1947 to 1950. 


TABLE 78.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND REPAIR AND MaIntEeNANCcE, Munt- 
CIPAL SCHOOLS, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for the years 1947 to 1951 are 
based on the results of the annual capital expenditures 
surveys. In connection with these surveys the various 
provincial governments furnished reports of outlays 
by municipalities on schools. 


For the years 1940 to 1946 outlays on new construc- 
tion were derived from data available on municipal 
government expenditures. The ratio of capital expendi- 
tures on education to total capital expenditures of 
municipal governments was established for the years 
1939, 1941, 1943 and 1947. For the first three years 
data were available in Comparative Statistics of Public 
Finance, prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, Ottawa, 1945. For 1947 
the ratio was determined from the results of the capital 
expenditures survey. Ratios were established for the 
years 1940, 1942, 1944, 1945 and 1946 by straight-line 
interpolation. Then these ratios were applied to total 
municipal new construction expenditures to obtain esti- 
mates of new construction outlays for schools. 


New construction expenditures for the period 1926 
to 1939 are based on expenditures on buildings, grounds 
and permanent improvements to school buildings in 
five provinces for which comparable data were available. 
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These provinces are Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The trend shown by these 
expenditures was applied to the 1943 new construction 
figure to provide the required estimates. 


Outlays on new machinery and equipment were 
estimated at 12 per cent of new construction expendi- 
tures, this being the observed percentage in the years 
1947 to 1950. Repairs to structures were assumed 
to be 10 per cent of repair outlays by municipal govern- 
ments for all purposes, the percentage being based 
on the 1947 ratio. Repairs to machinery were taken as 
15 per cent of outlays on construction repair, the average 
percentage for the period 1947 to 1948. 


Taste 79.—New InvestMEeNT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, PRIVATE 
AND Pusuic HospiTaus, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


This table presents a summary of the information 
contained in Tables 80 and 81. 


Taste 80.—New INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
AssnTs AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, PRIVATE 
HospiTats, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for the years 1947 to 1951 are 
based on the results of the capital expenditures surveys. 


Estimates of outlays on new construction for the 
period 1934 to 1946 are based on the value of work 
done on hospital buildings by general contractors and 
sub-contractors as published in The Construction In- 
dustry in Canada. The trend shown by these figures was 
applied to the value of new hospital construction in 1947 
to provide the required estimates. Values for the years 
1926 to 1933 are based on the value of construction 
contracts awarded for hospital building as published 
in the Building Reporter. The trend of these values 
was used with a six months’ lag and applied to the 
1934 estimates of new hospital construction to provide 
the figures shown. 


In estimating outlays on repairs to construction it 
was assumed that the year-to-year variation would be 
only one-half as great as in new construction. A trend 
was established on this basis and applied to the 1947 
value of repair and maintenance of structures. 


New machinery and equipment outlays and expendi- 
tures on repairs to machinery and equipment were 
estimated as a constant ratio to expenditures on new 
construction and repair to structures respectively. The 
ratio used was the average observed for the period 1947 
to 1950. 


Taste 8l—Nerw InvEsTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND Repair AND MAINTENANCE, PuBLIC 
Hospitats, CaNnapa, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for provincially and municipally 
operated hospitals for the years 1947 to 1951 are based 
on the results of the capital expenditures surveys. 
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Estimates of outlays for hospitals operated by the 
Federal Government for the years 1941 to 1948 are 
based on the appropriate items appearing in the Public 
Accounts. The figures for 1949 to 1951 are estimates 
based on the capital expenditures surveys. 


For the years prior to 1947 separate estimates were 
prepared for provincial and municipal hospitals, using 
the methods outlined below. 


Expenditures on new construction and repairs to 
structures for provincial hospitals are based on a study 
of the public accounts of the various provinces. The 
expenditures on hospital construction and hospital repair 
as shown in the public accounts were used as trends, 
which were applied to the 1947 values to obtain the 
desired estimates. The trend rather than the actual 
public accounts figures was used since a certain amount 
of hospital outlays does not go through the public 
accounts. New and repair machinery and equipment 
expenditures were estimated on the assumption that 
these would be in constant ratio to outlays on new 
construction and repairs to structures. 


SECTION 7. 


All tabular material appearing in this section is 
based on information contained in Tables 82 to 89 in 
Part II. 


TaBLE 82.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES, INSTITUTIONS, 
HOovusING AND DieparRTMENTS, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


This table shows all types of expenditures made 
by the Federal Government and its agencies. The 
government-owned enterprises totals cover only those 
agencies whose principal source of funds is the sale of 
goods and services to the public, i.e., the Canadian 
National Railways, Trans-Canada Air Lines, the National 
Harbours Board, ete. Separate estimates were prepared 
for these agencies in computing totals for each invest- 
ment sector. <A description of the methods used will 
be found below in the notes covering these various 
sectors. 


The expenditures grouped under government-oper- 
ated institutions and housing comprise (a) outlays for 
Federally operated hospitals for Veterans and for 
Indians and Eskimos, and (b) expenditures on F ederally 
operated housing projects such as the wartime housing, 
the Veterans’ rental program and the Armed Forces 
married-quarters program, as well as departmental 
staff housing. Federal expenditures on institutions and 
housing were very small prior to 1941 and are included 
in the government department totals instead of being 
shown separately. Investment expenditures on the 
Veterans’ and Indian hospitals for the years 1926 to 1948 
are from the Public Accounts. ‘The figures for 1949 to 
1951 are preliminary estimates. Estimates of Federal 
outlay on housing for the years 1941 to 1951 were supplied 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
The government department category is the residual of 


Estimates of new construction expenditures for 
municipal hospitals were prepared on the basis of 
information on capital expenditures for health facilities 
contained in Comparative Statistics of Public Finance. 
The ratio of such expenditures to municipal government 
total new construction outlays were determined for the 
years 1933, 1937, 1939, 1941 and 1943 from the above- 
mentioned source. A ratio for 1947 was established 
from the survey results. Ratios for intervening years 
were obtained by straight-line interpolation. Since the 
ratios in the pre-war years appeared to be fairly constant, 
the 1933 ratio was used for years 1926 to 1932. These 
ratios were applied to total municipal government new 
construction expenditures to provide the desired esti- 
mates. Estimates of repairs to structures were pre- 
pared on the assumption that such expenditures were a 
constant proportion of total municipal government 
outlays on repair and maintenance. The proportion 
used was the average for the period 1947 to 1950. New 
and repair machinery and equipment expenditures were 
assumed to be a constant ratio to outlays on new and 
repair construction respectively. The ratio again was 
the average for the 1947 to 1950 period. 


INVESTMENT BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


the Federal investment total and includes not only 
government departments but also the agencies not 
covered in the government-owned enterprises totals, 
such as the National Research Council, the Atomic 
Energy Control Board, ete. The methods of arriving 
at estimates of investment expenditures of Federal 


Government departments for the years 1926 to 1951 are - 


described in the notes to Table 85. 


TaBLe 83.—New Investment In DuRABLE PHysIcaL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
EXPENDITURES ON OTHER Goops AND SERVICES, 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Figures for Federal Government expenditures on 
all goods and services for all years are from the National 
Accounts. The 1951 figures are preliminary estimates. 
The new investment and the repair and maintenance 
totals for the years 1926 to 1940 inclusive are from Table 
85. The corresponding totals for the years 1941 to 
1951 are also from Table 85 but have certain housing and 
hospital expenditures added in order to make these 
totals conform to the National Accounts classification 
from which the totals for all goods and services were 
derived. The estimates of expenditures on other goods 
and services were obtained by subtracting the new 
investment, repair and maintenance totals from the 
totals for all goods and services. 


TABLE 84.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
ToraL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1926- 
1950. 


Figures of total public expenditure through capital 


and current accounts, the adjustment for inter-depart- 


mental transfer payments, and the total public expendi- 
ture by governments on current and capital account 
were supplied by the Bank of Canada. The new in- 
vestment, repair and maintenance totals are those 
used in Table 88. Figures for all other government 
expenditure figures were obtained by subtracting the new 
investment, repair and maintenance totals from the 
figures of total expenditure through capital and current 
accounts. 


TaBLE 85.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY TYPE or Ex- 
PENDITURE, CaNnapDA, 1926-1951. 


The totals shown for new investment and repair and 
maintenance expenditures for the years 1926 to 1938 
inclusive are the estimates used in Table 15(a) of Public 
Investment and Capital Formation, with the outlay for 
Canadian Government Elevators and National Harbours 
Board deducted, as these expenditures are now included 
under government-owned enterprises. The further 
divisions .of these new investment and repair and 
maintenance totals into; ‘construction, machinery and 
equipment and resources development and conservation 
sub-totals were already available for selected years 
1926, 1929, 1930, 1933 and 1937, and the ratios calculated 
for these years were used to interpolate for the divisions 
in the intervening years. The corresponding divisions 
for 1938 to 1940 were obtained by using this same 
procedure with the 1937 and 1941 (non-war only) 
ratios, adjusting the resources development and con- 
servation sub-totals and adding in the war expenditures 
for 1939 and 1940. No changes were made in the non- 
war expenditures for the years 1939, 1940 and 1941 and 
the decreases shown in the estimates of total expenditures 
in this table as compared to the 1945 publication are 
due to the downward revisions of the direct war expendi- 
tures for these three years. 


Totals for all years after 1940 exclude expenditures 
for housing and hospitals, as those now appear under 
government-operated housing and institutions. Esti- 
mates of direct war expenditures for the years 1939 to 
1945 are based on records of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and refer to calendar years. Estimates 
of non-war expenditures for the years 1942 to 1945 and 
of all expenditures for 1946, 1947 and 1948 are based on 
reclassification of the appropriate items appearing in the 
annual issues of the Report of the Auditor-General and in 
the Public Accounts of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal years ending March 31 which most nearly corre- 
spond to the appropriate calendar years. Any disparity 
caused by adding calendar-year war expenditures 
and fiscal-year non-war outlay is not believed to be 
significant, as construction expenditures which comprise 
the bulk of the non-war outlay are usually incurred 
between spring and fall, and thus well within the cal- 
endar-year period. The 1949, 1950 and 1951 figures 
are preliminary. 
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TABLE 86.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PuysIcAL 
Assmts, FeprraL GoveERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, 


BY Typr or Prosect, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 
1926-1948. 


TABLE 87.—New InvestmMENT IN DuRABLE PuysIcAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY TYPE OF PRo- 
JECT, CANADA, SELECTED Years, 1926-1948. 


The totals shown in these tables were obtained by 
reclassifying the appropriate items published in the 
annual issues of the Report of the Auditor-General and 
the Public Accounts and by adding in the direct war 
expenditures for the appropriate years. The estimates 
shown in these tables are for the total outlay for the 
various classes of expenditure and include certain 
duplications which have been removed from all the 
other tables. These duplications occur because of (a) 
the inclusion of expenditures for the purchase and up- 
keep of construction machinery and equipment in the 
construction totals as well as in the machinery and equip- 
ment totals, (b) the inclusion of construction projects of 
a resources development or conservation nature in both 
the construction and resources development totals and 
(c) the inclusion of machinery and equipment used for 
resources development or conservation purposes in 
both the resources development and the machinery and 
equipment totals. Construction machinery and equip- 
ment used for resources development or conservation 
purposes is included in all three categories. 


The duplication described above has been avoided 
in Tables 82-85 and 88 and 89 by showing all construction 
projects in the construction total only, whether they 
are resources development in character or not, and by 
including all machinery and equipment, regardless of 
whether it is used for construction and/or resources 
development, only in the machinery and equipment 
total. The only exception is certain installed equipment 
such as plumbing and heating fixtures, ventilation 
equipment, elevators, etc., which is considered part 
of the structure and is therefore shown under construc- 
tion and not as machinery and equipment. Thus, the 
resources development and conservation totals shown in 
these tables comprise only those expenditures not 
already covered in the construction and machinery and 
equipment classifications. 


TaBLE 88.—Nerw CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS, BY Typb, CanapA, 1926-1951. 


The totals for new construction and for repair and 
maintenance construction for all years are those used in 
Table 85. The breakdown of these construction 
totals into building and engineering sub-totals for 
the selected years 1926, 1929, 1930, 1933 and 1937, was 
available from the 1945 publication, Public Investment 
and Capital Formation, and the only changes necessary 
were the removal of the construction expenditures 
of Canadian Government Elevators and of National 
Harbours Board. The ratios of the breakdowns for 
the above years were used to obtain by means of inter- 
polation the sub-totals for the building and engineering 
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types of construction for the intervening years. The 
corresponding breakdowns for 1938 to 1940 were arrived 
at by using this same procedure with the 1937 and 1941 
(non-war only) construction ratios and by adding the 
building and engineering war construction expenditures 
for the years 1939 and 1940. 


Estimates for 1942 to 1948 inclusive are based on a 
special classification of all the construction expenditures 
into building or engineering in type, based on data con- 
tained in the annual issues of the Report of the Auditor 
General and of the Public Accounts for the years con- 
cerned. For the war years 1942 to 1945 separate 
estimates of building and engineering construction 
expenditures were prepared for the direct war construc- 
tion program and added to the non-war totals compiled 
from the publications referred to above. Figures for 
1949, 1950 and 1951 are preliminary. 


TaBLE 89.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY PROVINCE, 
CANADA, SELECTED YHARS, 1926-1948. 


The totals used in this table are all from Table 85. 
The provincial breakdowns shown for 1926, 1929, 1930, 
1933, 1937, 1946 and 1948 are based on classifications 
of the appropriate expenditures by location. It was 
found possible to allocate some 60 per cent of these 
expenditures to the various provinces and the total 
new investment and repair and maintenance expend- 
itures were then distributed among the provinces in the 
same ratios. As no regional breakdown is available for 
the direct war expenditures which account for most of 
the outlay for 1941 and 1944, these years could not be 
included in this table. 


Quality of Estimates 

The evaluation of the quality of the estimates of 
Federal expenditures for the years 1926 to 1941 given in 
the 1945 publication, Public Investment and Capital 


Formation (p.121) applies to all the figures used in these 


tables for the years 1926, 1929, 1930, 1933 and 1937, and 
to the new investment and the repair and maintenance 
totals for all other years up to 1939, since these are taken 
directly from that publication. This evaluation is 
equally valid for the non-war outlay for the years 1939 
to 1941, which have been retained unchanged. The 
reduced totals now shown for these years are caused by 
the lower estimates of calendar-year direct war expendi- 
tures, which are based on additional information that 
has become available since the 1945 publication. 


All figures for the years 1942 to 1948 are based on 
reclassifications of the appropriate items as published in 
the annual issues of the Report of the Auditor-General 
and of the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada, 
for the fiscal years 1942-43 to 1948-49. Only the non- 
war expenditures were classified from these sources for 
the years 1939 to 1945, as a detailed breakdown of the 
direct war expenditures for this period on a calendar 
year basis was compiled from data supplied by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply (see notes to 
Table 122.) Estimates of total non-war outlay were 


made from a reclassification of the expenditures of all 


Federal departments and agencies for the years 1944, 
1946, 1947 and 1948 and for only the major departments 
for the years 1942, 1943 and 1945. The major depart- 
ments covered usually account for some 80 per cent of 
the total ordinary expenditures, and totals shown for 
war and non-war expenditures for these years are based 
on a coverage of from 95 to 98 per cent. 


The figures shown for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are based 
on data collected for Private and Public Investment 
Outlook documents issued for these years and on 
information on realization of investment projects. 
However, these figures must be regarded as preliminary 
estimates only and subject to revision when the Public 
Accounts for these years become available and the data 
reclassified. 


SECTION 8 INVESTMENT BY PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The detailed information on resources development 
and conservation is based on a special compilation from 
the public accounts of the various provinces for the years 
in question. All other tabular material appearing in 
this section is from information contained in Tables 
90 to 107 in Part IT. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures by provincial governments for the 
period 1926 to 1946 were based primarily on a reclassi- 
fication of items contained in the provincial public 
accounts. In 1947 the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply instituted a questionnaire survey of all 
provincial governments asking for particulars of their 
accomplished investment expenditures in the year just 
past, and their anticipated expenditures in the year fol- 
lowing. These surveys are currently being continued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. Estimates for the years 
1947 to 1951 are based on the results of these surveys. 


A detailed statement of the concepts involved and 


a description of the methods employed for the period 
1926 to 1941 are given in Public Investment and Capital 
Formation, pp. 114-117. Estimates covering the years 
1942 to 1946 followed the same method. For this 
period a detailed study of the provincial public accounts 
was made for the years 1944 and 1946. Totals for the 
intervening years were estimated. For the years 1942 and 
1943 this involved applying the trend of total capital 
expenditures on highways and public works by each 
of the provinces. This procedure yielded a 1944 
figure differing by only one per cent from the figures 
based on the survey. For 1945 an estimate was ob- 
tained by projecting the 71944 figure on the basis of 
total provincial government expenditures as published 
by the Bank of Canada in its Statistical Supplement. 


This method yielded a variation of less than two per cent 
for 1946. 
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The instructions accompanying the questionnaire 
forms circulated among provincial governments con- 
formed in every way to the procedure used in the 
reclassification of the items in the public accounts. 
Thus the figures obtained by the survey method com- 
mencing in 1947 appear to be comparable with the 
estimates made for the earlier years. 

In order to obtain comparable data in detail for all 
the years under review, it was found necessary to 
subject the- material used in the earlier publication 
to further processing and to some re-arrangement. This 
is explained by reference to the individual tables below. 


TasLE 90.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASsETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, PRO- 
VINCIAL GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES, INSTITU- 
TIONS AND DEPARTMENTS, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


This table brings together all types of investment 
expenditures made by provincial governments and their 
agencies. The government-owned enterprises category 
consists mainly of utilities owned by provincial govern- 
ments, such as power and telephone systems. Methods 
of estimation are described in the notes to the utility 
tables. The government-operated institution category 
includes only provincial government hospitals. The 
government department classification consists mainly of 
expenditures made directly by provincial government 
departments. These figures are comparable with those 
shown in Public Investment and Capital Formation with 
the exception of expenditures on provincial hospitals 
which have been subtracted and included under institu- 
tions. In all detailed provincial government tables the 
figures shown are net of provincial hospital expenditures. 


Taste 91.—New INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND RepariR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
EXPENDITURES ON OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES, 
Att ProvinctaAL GOVERNMENTS, CANADA, 1926- 
1951. 


This table sets out the new investment and repair and 
maintenance figures as shown in Table 93 against figures 
of expenditures by provincial governments on all goods 
and services. The latter figures were supplied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are the provincial 
government component in the National Accounts figure 
of “Government Expenditures on Goods and Services’’. 


TABLE 92.—NEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
Tora, GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, ALL PRo- 
VINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, CANADA, SELECTED 
Years, 1926-1950. 


This table presents a comparison of new investment 
and repair and maintenance expenditures with total 
public expenditure through capital and current accounts. 
The latter item is based on the figures of ‘Total Public 
Expenditure by Government, Capital and Current 
Account” appearing in Table 10 of Comparative Statistics 
of Public Finance, published by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction in August, 1945. To 
this figure was added the value of inter-governmental 
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transfer payments obtained from the same source. For 
later years, 1944, 1946, 1948 and 1950 comparable 
figures have been supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
For a more detailed explanation see Public Investment 
and Capital Formation, pp. 116 and 117. 

Total public expenditures shown in this table differ 
from the totals shown for expenditures on all goods and 
services shown in Table 91, principally because the latter 
excludes all government transfer payments. These 
government transfer payments would include payments 
for such purposes as old age pensions and relief. 


TaBLE 93.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND Repair AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY 
Type or EXPENDITURE, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


This table breaks down provincial government depart- 
ment expenditures on new investment and on repair and 
maintenance into the three components: construction, 
machinery and equipment, and resources development 
and conservation. It should be noted that in this table all 
duplications resulting from the overlapping of classi- 
fications have been eliminated. Thus construction 
expenditures are net of any outlays on construction 
machinery, while resources development and conser- 
vation figures are net of any expenditures for items of 
a construction nature, and of any outlays for machinery. 

Estimates included in Public Investment and Capital 
Formation provided the required detail for the years 
1926, 1929, 1930, 1933, 1937 and 1941. To obtain the 
present estimates further details were obtained from 
the provincial public accounts for the years 1944 and 
1946. Estimates for the intervening years were obtained 
by interpolation of the ratios available for the years for 
which original computations were made. The question- 
naire surveys commenced in 1947 provided the informa- 
tion required for the later years. 


Taste 94.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets, ALL PRovINCIAL GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS, BY TYPE OF Prosect, CANADA, SELECTED 
Yuars, 1926-1948. 


The presentation here is similar to that used in 
Public Investment and Capital Formation, the object 
being to show gross investment outlays for each of the 
major categories. : 

The engineering construction and building con- 
struction figures differ from those shown in Table 96, 
since in Table 94 planning and administrative expenses, 
estimated at 8 per cent of the total, have been deducted 
and the cost of machinery used in construction work 
added. The planning and administrative expenses 
have been added back as a separate item. ; 

The figures for resources development and con- 
servation are also greater than those shown in Table 93, 
since an estimate of construction work. performed 
and machinery and equipment purchased in connection 
with resources development programs has been. added. 

The duplication item is the total value of all such 
items included in more than one classification, that 
is, machinery included under construction and resources 
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development as well as under machinery, and construc- 
tion included under resources development as well as 
under construction. By deducting the duplication from 
new investment a figure on new investment identical to 
that shown in Table 93 is obtained. 

For all years except 1948 totals were obtained from 
a detailed examination of the provincial public accounts. 
For 1948 net figures of the value of construction, re- 
sources development and conservation and machinery 
and equipment were reported on questionnaire forms by 
the provinces. In order to arrive at the gross figures 
shown in the table, the public accounts were examined 
to determine the values of machinery and equipment 
purchased for construction activity or for resources 
development purposes, and the value of construction 
work performed in connection with resources develop- 
ment projects. These values were then added to the 
net figures reported by the provinces. 


TaBLe 95.—Nrw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
AssETs AND R&PAIR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY 
Typr oF ProgecT, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 
1926-1948. 


In this table repair and maintenance values have 
been added to the new investment figures shown in 
Table 94. Estimates of repair and maintenance were 
obtained by the same methods as were employed in 
making estimates of new investment expenditures (see 
notes to Table 94). 


TaBLE 96.—NEW CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE, ALL PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS, BY Typr, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


This table breaks down construction expenditures 
by provincial governments between building construction 
and engineering construction. The building category 
includes expenditures for the erection of structures 
such as administrative buildings and penal institutions; 
the engineering classification includes outlays on items 
such as roads and bridges. 

In Public Investment and Capital Formation this 
breakdown was available for the selected years from 
1926 to 1941. The detailed study of the public accounts 
made for 1944 and 1946 provided the required inform- 
ation for these years. Estimates were prepared for 
intervening years by interpolating the ratios of engineer- 
ing to total construction available for the selected years. 
Separate computations: were made for new and for 
repair and maintenance expenditures. 

For the years 1947 and 1948 the provincial public 
accounts were examined to determine the ratio of 
building to engineering construction. These ratios were 
then applied to the total construction figures reported 
by the provinces in the questionnaire survey. 

Estimates for 1949, 1950 and 1951 were based on the 
ratio of construction expenditures by the provincial 
departments of highways to total construction expend- 
itures as reported by the provinces. While this break- 
down was not available for all provinces, the ratios 
obtained appeared quite consistent with those pertaining 
to previous years. 


TaBLe 97.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY 
PROVINCE, CANADA, SELECTED YHARS, 1926-1951. 


This table gives the provincial detail of the new 
investment and repair and maintenance items appearing 
in previous tables. Because of differences caused by 
rounding of figures from thousands to millions totals 
in this table do not necessarily coincide with those 
shown in previous tables. ale 


Tastes 98 To 107.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaAL ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, BY TYPE OF PROJECT AND BY PROVINCE, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1926-1948. 

These tables show the provincial detail of the totals 
shown in Table 95. Because of differences due to round- 
ing of figures, the sum of the provincial tables will not 
necessarily coincide with the totals shown in Table 95. 


In the case of Newfoundland, sufficient information . 


was available only to make estimates of investment 
commencing in 1941. In order to obtain comparable 
data for this province two sets of estimates are shown. 
One series includes for the period prior to 1949 invest- 
ment expenditures for functions assumed by the Federal 
Government in 1949, covering outlays on such items as 
harbours, post offices and defence. The other series 
consists of estimates excluding investment expenditures 
for functions assumed by the Federal Government 
in 1949. It is the latter series which is included in the 
totals for all provincial governments. 


Quality of Estimates 

The estimates of investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures for provincial governments should 
be quite close for the years 1926, 1929, 1930, 1933, 
1937, 1941, 1944 and 1946 since they were based on a 
detailed study of the provincial public accounts. One 
difficulty in obtaining investment data by reclassifying 
items in the public accounts arises when attempting 
to make a division between new investment and repair 
and maintenance. Numerous expenditure items which 
are considered new investment for the purposes of this 
study are charged to current account in the public 
accounts. Thus, in some cases it was necessary to make 
a somewhat arbitrary allocation. However, this should 
not affect the totals significantly. Since the same 
approach was used for the whole period the trends of the 
new investment and the repair and maintenance series 
will be consistent. 

From the small margins of error observed in employ- 
ing the interpolation technique to obtain estimates for 
intervening years, it can be assumed that the figures 
shown for these years reflect fairly accurately the trend 
of expenditures. 

Estimates for the years 1947 to 1951 were prepared 
in most cases by the provincial government authorities 
in accordance with a set of instructions which coincided 
with the concepts used in reclassifying the public ac- 
counts. The latter estimates are more accurate for 
individual provinces, but since the estimates for each 
province were prepared by different persons, there may 
not be the same degree of comparability among prov- 
inces as in the earlier estimates. 
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SECTION 9. 


All tabular material appearing in this section is 
based on information contained in Tables 108 to 115 
in Part II. 


TaBLE 108.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PuHysIcAaL 
ASSETS AND Repair AND MAINTENANCE, Municti- 
PAL GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES, INSTITUTIONS 
AND DEPARTMENTS, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures by government-owned enterprises 
and government-operated institutions are a summary 
of such outlays for the various investment sectors 
previously discussed. In preparing estimates for each 
sector separate compilations were made of outlays 
by enterprises or institutions operated by each level 
of government and thus were available for summary 
presentation in this table. 

Expenditures shown for government departments 
represent. a summary of the information contained 
in Table 111. 


TaBLE 109.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
EXPENDITURES ON OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES, 
Aut MunictpAL GOVERNMENTS, Canapa, 1926- 
1951. 


New investment and repair and maintenance figures 
in this table are those shown in Table 111, with expendi- 
tures on municipal schools added to assure compa- 
rability with the other data used. 

Municipal expenditures on all goods and services 
represent the municipal government component of the 
National Accounts figures on “Government Expendi- 
tures on Goods and Services.”’ Expenditures on other 
goods and services are obtained by subtracting new 
investment and repair and maintenance outlays from 
municipal expenditures on all goods and services. 


TABLE 110.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND ReparR AND MAINTENANCE, AND 
Tora, GovERNMENT ExPEeNpDITURES, ALL MuNIc- 
IPAL GOVERNMENTS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 
1926-1950. 


Estimates of public expenditures through and on 
capital and current account and the figures of adjust- 
ments for inter-governmental transfer payments were 
obtained from Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, 
and from the Bank of Canada. Methods used were the 
same as those described for provincial governments 
in the notes to Table 92. 

Totals of new investment and repair and maintenance 
outlays are those used in Table 109 and include such 
expenditures for municipal schools, to provide compa- 
rability with the other data shown in the table. 


Tapue 111.—New InvestMENT IN DurRABLE PHYSICAL 
Asserts AND Repair AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
MounicreaL GOovERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY 
Type or Expenpiturn, Canapa, 1926-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures by municipal governments were 
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INVESTMENT BY MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 


available for the period 1926 to 1941 in Public Invest- 
ment and Capital Formation. Detailed explanations of 
the methods used are contained in that publication. 
The general approach was to make a detailed study of 
municipal expenditures in selected years based on all 
available municipal statistics and to estimate the inter- 
vening years by an interpolation technique employing 
the trend shown by certain known quantities. 


To obtain figures for the years 1942 to 1946 the same 
technique was used. A detailed study was made of 
municipal investment in 1944 following the methods 
described in Public Investment and Capital Formation. 
The 1944 values were run back to 1942 and. forward to 
1946 on the basis of the estimated trend of municipal 
government public construction expenditures. This 
estimated trend was established on the basis of munici- 
pal government expenditures for various purposes as 
published by the Bank of Canada in its Statistical 
Supplement. The values of each category of expendi- 
tures going towards construction were established from 
the detailed study made for 1944 and the same ratios 
applied to obtain construction figures for the other 
years. The application of this trend to the 1944 value 
figures revealed an error of less than 4 per cent in 1947 
in which year the estimates were based on a country- 
wide survey of municipalities. 


In 1947 arrangements were made with the various 
provincial governments whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment would be supplied with particulars of investment 
and repair and maintenance expenditures currently 
being made by the municipalities. To obtain such 
estimates some provinces conducted a direct survey of 
all municipalities while others prepared estimates based 
on such information as debenture approvals and pro- 
vincial government grants. While all provinces pre- 
pared their estimates in accordance with the same set 
of instructions it appeared that the different methods 
used gave results which were not strictly comparable 
between provinces. It was found, in particular, that 
the machinery and equipment expenditures reported 
by provinces basing their estimates on debenture 
issues were much lower relatively than those of provinces 
basing their estimates on direct survey. In these cases 
the machinery and equipment expenditures were arbi- 
trarily increased to the relative level shown by the other 
provinces. It was considered that debentures issued 
primarily for construction purposes would also include 
some machinery and equipment. Moreover, this method 
would probably not take into account certain items of 
machinery and equipment which normally are charged 
to current rather than to capital account. 


Tas LE 112.—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assmts, ALL MunicrpAL GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS, BY TYPE OF Prosect, CANADA, SELECTED 
Years, 1926-1948. 


The estimates of public construction for both en- 
gineering and building are based on data contained in 
Table 114. For the purposes of this table certain 
adjustments have been made to obtain the total cost 
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of public works programs. The value of engineering 
construction shown includes, in addition to the amounts 
shown in Table 114, the value of machinery and equip- 
ment purchased by municipal governments for use in 
engineering construction. A further adjustment has 
been made by deducting planning and administrative 
expenses estimated at 8 per cent of the total cost. 


Building construction estimates are the values 
shown in Table 114, less the cost of planning and admin- 
istrative expenses. . 

Planning and administrative expenses for all public 
construction are shown separately and have been 
estimated at 8 per cent of total public construction 
costs. They include such items as lawyers’ and archi- 
tects’ fees and central office expenses not charged directly 
to any given project. 

Machinery and equipment purchases are taken from 
the values shown in Table 111 and include costs of all 
machinery and:equipment. 


The duplication item represents the values of mach- 
inery and equipment purchases included both under 
the public construction and under the machinery and 
equipment categories. The extent of such duplication 
was determined from studies of expenditures in selected 
municipalities. 


TasLe 113.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
MunNIcIPAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY 
Type or Prosect, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 
1926-1948. 


Estimates of repair and maintenance expenditures 
were prepared in similar fashion to those for new in- 
vestment as described in the notes to Table 112. The 
two values were then added together to give the esti- 
mates presented in this table. 


TaBLE 114—Nrw ConstrucTION AND REPAIR AND 
MaInTENANCE, ALL MunNicrIpAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS, BY Typr, CANADA, 1926-1951. 


This table shows further detail of the construction - 


items in Table 111. The construction expenditures 
are broken down between those for building construction 
and those for engineering construction. 


Building construction includes expenditures for the 
erection and repair and maintenance of buildings such 
as city halls, fire halls, community centres and market 
buildings. Engineering construction includes expendi- 
tures on streets, sidewalks, sewers, etc. Expenditures 


SECTION 10. 


All investment data appearing in this section are 
based on information contained in Tables 116 to 120 
in Part Il. Estimates of manufacturing investment 
in constant dollars were obtained by using the deflators 
described in the notes to Table 7. 


Population data are from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics publication. Population of Canada by Provinces, 


on schools and hospitals are not included here but are 
included in the institutional category. 


For the selected years 1933, 1937, 1941 and 1944 
separate estimates were made of building and engineering 
construction, based on basic data such as reports from 
the Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs and the 
Quebec. Bureau of Statistics and sample studies of 
selected municipalities. For the years 1946 and 1948 
the values of new debentures for five provinces were 
classified as issues for engineering construction and 
issues for building construction. The ratios thus 
obtained were used to break down total construction 
between building and engineering. Estimates for inter- 
vening years were obtained by interpolation of the 
ratios available for the selected years. For the period 
prior to 1933 the 1937 ratio was used. Values for the 
years 1949 to i951 were based on the ratios obtained for 
1948. 


TasieE 115.—Nerw Investment IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, ALL 
MounicipAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BY 
PROVINCE, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1933-1951. 


This table presents estimates of new investment and 
repair and maintenance expenditures of municipal 
government departments on a provincial basis. 


For the period prior to 1947 estimates were made 
for each province in total only. The breakdown between 
new investment and repair and maintenance expenditures 
for this period was based on municipal expenditures 
data available from the Bank of Canada. 
used was to distribute new investment provincially on 
the basis of total capital expenditures in each province 
plus 20 per cent of current expenditures on highways, 
roads and streets. Repair and maintenance expendi- 
tures were distributed on the basis of total current 
account expenditures on highways, roads and streets. 
From these two series it was possible to obtain the ratio 
between new investment and repair and maintenance 
for each province, which was applied to the figure of 
total new investment, repair and maintenance expendi- 
tures. Details of capital and current account expendi- 
tures were available only for the years 1933, 1937, 1939, 
1941 and 19438. The 1944 investment figures were 
broken down on the ratios available for 1948, while the 
1946 figures were broken down in the same ratio as in 
1947. 


Estimates for the years 1947 to 1951 are based on the 
results of the capital expenditures surveys. 


INVESTMENT ON A REGIONAL BASIS 


1921-1950-Estimated as of June 1 for Inter-Censal Years. 
Population estimates for Newfoundland for the years 


prior to 1950 were obtained by straight-line interpolation — 


between the Census years 1921, 1935 and 1945. 


Estimates of civilian employment by regions for the 
years prior to 1950 were prepared by applying the per- 
centage distribution of employment among provinces 


The method — 


as determined by the decennial censuses to total civilian 
employment in Canada. The 1941 distribution was used 
to obtain the 1939 estimates. Employment in New- 
foundland was estimated as varying with population to 
the same degree as in the other Maritime Provinces. 
1950 figures are from The Labour Force, June 3, 1950. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics provided estimates of 
employment in Manitoba not included in the publi- 
cation. Labour force data are from the same source. 


Data on number of establishments, number of em- 
ployees and the current dollar value of gross value 
of production for 1939 are from The Manufacturing 
Industries of Canada, an annual publication of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. Estimates have been pre- 
pared for 1950 by projecting data available for 1948. 
Establishments were assumed to have the same regional 
distribution in 1950 as in 1948. Employment was 
projected on the basis of regional data published monthly 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Employment and 
Payrolls. Gross value of production was projected on 
the regional distribution of manufacturing payrolls 
available from the same publication. 


Gross value of production in constant dollars was 
obtained by deflating the current dollar value of each 
component in each province, i.e., salaries and wages, 
cost of materials, and cost of fuel and power. Salaries 
and wages were deflated by the index of average hourly 
earnings as shown in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report, Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, materials 
by the wholesale price index of fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods, and fuel and power by a combined price 
index of coal and electric power. The residual value was 
deflated by the average price index of salaries and wages 
and materials. 


Data on new companies commencing operations are 
from a special survey by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce (see Release of the Department, November 22, 
1950, No. 50/50). 


Information on profits and assets of incorporated 
companies is from Taxation Statestics, published by the 
Department of National Revenue. The 1947 issue 
provided the data for 1945 and the 1951 issue those for 
1949. 


Data on personal income by province are from 
the National Accounts. Constant dollar figures were 
obtained by deflating the current dollar estimates by 
the cost-of-living index. 


TABLES 116 To 118.—NeEw INVESTMENT IN DURABLE 
PuysicaL ASSETS AND REPAIR AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, BY TYPE OF ENTERPRISE AND BY 
Provincs, Canapa, 1948-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures by province are based on the results 
of the annual surveys of capital expenditures. 


In all investment sectors possible the surveys were 
conducted on an establishment basis. This made 
possible a provincial segregation of investment and 
repair outlays even in the case of firms operating 1n 
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more than one province. The basic tabulations in these 
sectors were done by provinces, thus providing the 
provincial data presented here. 


In some cases such as railways, air and water trans- 
portation, outlays may be made on rolling stock, air- 
craft and ships which are used interprovincially. In 
these cases provincial distribution was based on data on 
employment in each such sector in each province. 


The provincial estimates are probably subject to a 
somewhat wider margin of error than are national 
totals, particularly within individual investment sectors. 
This is because the possible lack of coverage of a few 
large projects in the smaller provinces may distort the 
provincial totals if the inflation technique over- or under- 
estimates actual outlays made. In compiling national 
totals these over- or under-estimates are more likely to 
cancel out. 


TasuE 119.—New Investment IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS AND Repair AND MAINTENANCE, MANv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY PROVINCE, CANADA, 
1945-1951. 


Estimates of new investment and repair and main- 
tenance expenditures in manufacturing by province are 
based on the results of the annual capital expenditures 
surveys. 


For the years 1945 and 1946 the surveys of actual 
outlay asked for only a total figure of repair expenditures 
with no breakdown between repairs to structures and 
those to machinery and equipment. However, a break- 
down was made in the forecasts of capital expenditure, 
and the ratios shown in the forecasts were used to make 
an arbitrary distribution of the actual expenditures. 


Tap ie 120.—New INvesSTMENT IN DURABLE PHYSICAL 
Assets AND REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE, MANu- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY CiTy, CanapDA, 1946- 
1951. 


Estimates presented in this table are also based on the 
annual capital expenditures surveys. 


Special tabulations of the survey results were pre- 
pared on a city basis and allowances were made for 
firms not canvassed or not reporting on the basis of the 
ratio of total gross value of production in each city to 
gross value of production of reporting firms. 


Estimates for “Greater Cities” include outlays made 
in suburban areas as well as in the city proper. For 
“Other Major Cities” only expenditures made in the 
city proper are included, unless otherwise specified. 


In this table no attempt has been made to estimate 
by city the value of capital items charged to operating 
expenses. Since this figure represents a relatively arbi- 
trary allowance made for manufacturing as a whole, 
the further breakdown among cities was not considered 
justified. 

The qualification made regarding the reliability of 


provincial investment estimates applies to an even 
greater degree in the city estimates. 
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APPENDIX C. UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF WORKS AND RELATED PROJECTS 


The data referred to in the text of this Appendix 
as they relate to investment are based on Table 121 in 
Part II. Related data are from the sources referred to 
below. Sources of other data mentioned in the text 
are referred to in footnotes in Appendix C. 


TasBLe 121.—ExXPENDITURES ON ReLInF WoRKS AND 
Toran Reuipr, ALL GOVERNMENTS, CANADA, 
1930-1940. 


Relief works include the Trans-Canada Highway, 
Federal, provincial and municipal relief works, work 
projects in relief camps, and farm and forestry improve- 
ment projects. Federal relief works figures include 
expenditures made under the Public Works Construction 
Acts. 


Federal expenditures on relief works are estimated 
from the annual Public Accounts, and include Federal 
expenditures made under the Relief Acts and the two 
Public Works Construction Acts, on Federal, provincial 
and municipal relief works projects. Provincial relief 
works expenditures for 1930 to 1935 are from the Report 
of The Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, May 1940, Book III; and for 1936 to 1940 are 
estimated from Comparative Statistics of Public Finance 
1936-1940, published by the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference of January, 1941. Provincial expenditures 
include contributions to municipal projects. All other 
series for 1939 to 1935 were obtained from the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions, Book III; and for 1936 to 1940 from Comparative 
Statistics of Public Finance 1936-1940. 


APPENDIX D. INVESTMENT FOR DIRECT WAR PURPOSES DURING WORLD WAR II 


Investment data referred to in the text for this 
Appendix come from Tables 122 and 123 in Part II. All 
estimates in so far as they do not represent previously 
described estimates are based on records of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and the Annual Reports of 
the Auditor General. 


TaBLE 122—Nerw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PHYSICAL 
ASSETS FoR Direct War Purposss, BY SPON- 
SORING AUTHORITY, CANADA, 1939-1945. 


The totals shown for the Federal Government 
comprise expenditures for defence construction and for 
the Government-financed industrial plant expansion 
program, and certain lesser expenditures made directly 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply to further 
the war effort, i.e., on cutting tools, gauges and other 
miscellaneous equipment necessary for war production. 
Allowances for planning and administrative expenses 
have been added to both the defence construction and 
the industrial plant expansion program totals—8 per cent 
to the former, except for the wartime housing portion, 
and 2 per cent to the latter. 


The United States Government expenditures cover 
outlay made on that portion of the Alaska Highway 
that traverses Canadian territory and on a number of 
airstrips built in various parts of Canada but financed in 
the first instance by the American Government. 


The private and public utilities totals are made up 
of expenditures of the Park Steamship Company 
on merchant shipping, of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada on the Shipshaw power development project, 
of Defence Communications, Limited and on the Canol 
Pipe Line project. The last project. was financed by the 
United States Government and is included in the United 
States Government defence construction totals in Table 
123° 


Totals shown under the heading of private business 
cover only those expenditures by private business, 


primarily manufacturing concerns, that were encouraged 
by the special Federal Government fiscal measures 
described in Appendix D. 


The $75 million invested by the Aluminum Company 
of Canada in the Shipshaw power development project 
under special depreciation agreement is shown under 
private and public utilities. 


TaBLE 123.—NrEw INVESTMENT IN DuRABLE PuysiIcau 
ASSETS FOR Direct War Purposss, BY TYPE OF 
ProJect, CANADA, 1939-1945. 


The Canadian Government defence construction 
totals cover expenditure on defence works and outlay 
for the wartime housing program. These totals include 
defence construction work carried out for the United 
Kingdom but subsequently taken over by the Canadian 
Government. The totals shown for the United States 
Government comprise outlay for that portion of the 
Alaska Highway that runs through Canadian territory, 
a number of airstrips built in various parts of Canada 
by the American Government and the Canol Pipe Line. 


The government-financed plant expansion figures 
cover the industrial plant expansion program financed 
by the Federal Government and the associated expendi- 
tures described in the notes to Table 122. Of the $753-6 
million estimated to have been expended on this type of 
project, $519-3 million was for machinery and equip- 
ment and $234-3 million for construction. 


The privately financed plant expansion totals com- 
prise the $514 million expended under the special 
depreciation agreements with the Federal Government 
and the $500 million the same authority permitted to 
be written off for taxation purposes as covering small 
items of equipment that were used up rapidly in the 
course of war production. 


Expenditures shown under Canadian Government 
merchant shipping consist solely of the value of ships 
acquired by the Park Steamship Company. 


. 
¥ 
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APPENDIX C. UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF WORKS AND RELATED 
PROJECTS | 


Division of Responsibilities 


Works projects have been used in the relief of un- 
employment. at various times throughout Canadian 
history. The records of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
mention one such project in the Red River District in 
1829. In 1868 the Federal Government put unemployed 
settlers to work on the ‘Dawson Trail’ between the 
Red River Settlement and Lake of the Woods. In 1919, 
introducing the Bill which later became the Canada 
Highways Act,! the then Minister of Railways and 
Canals noted the employment-giving nature of the 
project in urging speedy passage of the Bill.2. Both relief 
works undertaken as such, and the timing of public 
works to help relieve unemployment are therefore 
familiar principles. It was not until after World War I, 
however, that such projects involved large expenditures, 
and not until the depression of the thirties that such 
expenditures became a substantial portion of Federal or 
provincial government outlays. 


Although the Canadian constitution does not speci- 
fically mention unemployment relief,’ the Federal Gov- 
ernment has maintained that this subject in fact falls 
into the category of local matters and should be dealt 
with by local, i.e., municipal or provincial, authorities.‘ 
Federal Government participation in unemployment 
relief measures has therefore had the explicit aim of 
supplementing local efforts. For example, the Order in 
Council which introduced the first Federal unemploy- 
ment relief program after World War I contained the 
statement: 

“Unemployment relief always has been, and 
must necessarily always continue to be, primarily a 
‘municipal responsibility, and in the second instance 
the responsibility of the Province.’”® 
Federal Government unemployment relief measures 
during the twenties and thirties continued to be pre- 
mised on this view.° 

Provincial governments have likewise regarded their 
role in unemployment relief problems as chiefly a supple- 
mentary one, claiming that primary responsibility rests 
upon the municipalities. While there exists some question 
about the appropriate division of responsibilities in this 
field, unemployment relief has in fact been treated as 


19-10 George V, Chap. 54. 


primarily a municipal responsibility. In practice, how- 
ever, both Federal and provincial authorities have 
usually found it necessary to share the burden in various 
ways. At the same time, the emphasis on primary 
municipal responsibility has had an important influence 
on the form of and administrative arrangements for 
joint action taken in the field. 


Relief Works During the Twenties 


Unemployment relief during the twenties was on a 
relatively small scale in contrast to the outlays made 
during the following decade,’ yet many of the principles 
governing the work of the thirties were to be found in 
the earlier period. 


In 1921 the Federal Government was empowered to 
reimburse municipal authorities for one-third of the 
cost of emergency disbursements for unemployment 
relief. Provincial contribution was suggested but not 
required until October of that year, when relief works 
were also introduced. Federal financial aid was then 
provided for in the case of work undertaken by the 
municipalities during the winter season to relieve unem- 
ployment.® During the twenties the Federal Govern- 
ment did not itself participate directly in relief works 
projects. 


A feature of the twenties not carried over into the 
next decade was the concept of the “excess cost’’ of 
relief works programs. Under the above provisions the 
Federal Government offered to pay one-third of the 
difference between the actual cost of performing the 
work and an agreed-on estimate of what it would cost 
if the project were undertaken during the normal working 
season. The municipality bore the entire “norma i. 
cost, plus its share of the “excess” cost.! 


A unifying feature of the practice in the two decades 
was the emphasis on relief works. Throughout the 
twenties and in the first years of the great depression, 
all three levels of administration were agreed that 
wherever possible relief works, i.e., useful projects which 
would provide employment, were preferable to direct 
relief. For this reason the Unemployment Relief Act 
of 1930 emphasized the works aspect of the program. 


2 House of Commons Debates, Session 1919, March 21, 1919, pp. 730 -731, and June 23, 1919, p. 3900. 


3 In its widest sense, ‘‘unemployment relief’’ includes direct relie’ 
and certain types of public works. 


£ or material aid, agricultural assistance and land settlement, youth training projects, 
The term ‘“‘relief works’’ is used in the following pages to denote public works undertaken under relief legislation. 


i itution does not specifically mention unemployment relief, it does specify that among the exclusive powers of provincial 


4 Although the Canadian constitution 
legislatures is ‘‘the establishment, m: 
long before the British North America Act of 1867 was passe: 
relief under the poor laws and this practice was 

5 P.C. 3831, October 7, 1921. 

6 For example, t 
cipal responsibility, has become so general throughout Canad 
should be rendered by the Governmen 
Chap. 1. 

17 Relief expenditures by t 
‘Commons Debates, Special Session, September 12, 1930, p. 98). By co 
‘$20 million. 

8 P.C, 139, January 24, 1921. An 2 

9 P.C. 3831, October 7, 1921. 


10 In 1922 the Federal share of the excess cost was raised to one-half, the 


to one-sixth. P.C. 191, January 25, 1922. 
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Federal co-operation on unemployment relief 


t Relief Act of 1930 began: “Whereas unemployment, nal ; t 
Repeat e an Can a as to constitute a matter of national concern, and whereas it is desirable that assistance 


t of Canada towards the relief of such unemployment .... 


1920 to 1930 inclusive totalled $1,849, d 
hevied er eee ore RN eas ntrast, the 1930 Unemployment Relief Act alone authorized an expenditure of 


itutions in and for the province.” Further, 


d it had been customary practice in Great Britain to have local authorities administer 


” The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930; 21 George V, 


020, including administrative expenses (House of 


mount of $500,000 was appropriated under this Order in Council, 


provincial share remained one-third, and the municipal portion therefore fell 
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Relief Works During the Thirties 


The onset of the depression in 1930 caused all three 
levels of government to expand relief activities. The 
principle of local responsibility was, however, retained. 
The Canadian Government indicated, during debate 
preceding passage of the 1930 Unemployment Relief 
Act, that it “will not be engaging in that form of relief 
or business which primarily it is the duty of the provinces 
or municipalities to undertake; but to assist them in the 

yy 


discharge of that duty this grant is being asked for’. 


This Act was the first of a series of annual legislation 
with similar aims: 
The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930; 21 George V, 
Chap. 1, September 22, 1930. 
The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931; 
21-22 George V, Chap. 58, August 3, 1931; and 
The Unemployment and Farm Relief Continu- 
ance Act, 1932; 22-23 George V, Chap. 13, 
April 4, 1932. 


The Relief Act, 1932; 22-23 George V, Chap. 36, 
May 13, 1932. 

The Relief Act, 1983; 23-24 George V, Chap. 18, 
March 30, 1933. 

The Relief Act, 1984; 24-25 George V, Chap. 15, 
April 20, 1934. 

The Relief Act, 1935; 25-26 George V, Chap. 18, 


April 4, 1935. 

The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 
1936; 1 Edward VIII, Chap. 15, May 7, 1936; 
and An Act to amend the Unemployment Relief 
and Assistance Act, 1936; 1 Edward VIII, 
Chap. 46, June 23, 1936. 

The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1987; 1 George VI, Chap. 44, April 10, 
1937. 

The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1938; 2 George VI, Chap. 25, May 25, 
1938. 

The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1939; 3 George VI, Chap. 26, May 2, 1939. 

The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1940; 4 George VI, Chap. 23, July 12, 
1940. 


Also relevant to the relief of unemployment were: 


The Public Works Construction Act, 1934; 24-25 
George V, Chap. 59, July 3, 1934. _ 

The Supplementary Public Works Construction 
Act, 1935; 25-26 George V, Chap. 34, July 13, 
1935. 


The Relief Acts were administered by the Federal 
Minister of Labour, assisted in the early thirties by an 
advisory committee. Administration was handled by an 
Unemployment Relief Branch within the Department of 
Labour. Agreements with the provinces, allocation of 
funds, etc., were made by Order in Council. 


Under these agreements the Federal Government 
contributed 50 per cent of the cost of provincial works 
expenditures and 25 per cent of the cost of municipal 


1 House of Commons Debates, Special Session, September 10, 1930, p. 67. 


undertakings. In 1931 the Federal share of municipal 
relief works was raised to 50 per cent in the four western 
provinces, and the Federal contribution to provincial 
highway works reduced in four of the eastern provinces. 
Otherwise the terms of all provincial agreements were 
similar. 

During the early thirties proposed expenditures of 
provincial governments on relief works were divided 
almost equally between provincial and municipal pro- 
jects. The total expenditures planned by all govern- 
ments on provincial works, however, was less than half 
that planned for municipal works.? Although most of 
the provincial program was carried out, a number of 
municipalities were financially unable to complete their 
projects. As a result, the total program was less, and 
the municipal portion smaller, than originally intended 
(see Table 121 in Part II). 

Relief works undertaken by the provinces consisted 
chiefly of highway projects, including portions of a 
contemplated Trans-Canada highway. In addition to 
highways, provincial projects included a small amount of 
work on dams, reservoirs, bridges, and public buildings. 
Like provincial undertakings, municipal projects were 
designed to provide maximum employment for unskilled 
labour. As a consequence projects selected concentrated 
on sewer installations, road grading, and similar civic 
improvements, with construction of public buildings 
usually kept to a minimum. 

The Federal Government also undertook a com- 
paratively small public works program of its own under 
these early Unemployment Relief Acts. Through 
Federal departments expenditures were made on public 
buildings, agricultural stations, military installations, 
grade crossings and harbour and river installations. 
Federal outlay on this part of the relief program totalled 
less than six million dollars for the years 1930 and 1931. 
Under the 1930 legislation an agreement was made with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railway whereby these companies would be paid 5 per 
cent interest on expenditures of approximately $25 
million over and above their normal works expenditures, 
provided these additional projects were begun and com- 
pleted within a specified time.’ 

The year 1932 saw almost complete abandonment 
of the 1930-31 approach to unemployment relief. By the 
autumn of 1931 many municipalities were financially 
unable to complete their works programs, despite the 
fact that half the cost was borne by the senior govern- 
ments, and began a general switch to direct relief. As 
municipalities came to rely to an increasing extent on the 
provincial governments, these in turn began to feel the 
strain. Provincial’ relief works themselves had been 
financed chiefly by borrowing, but the contraction of the 
capital market late in 1931 made this practice increas- 
ingly difficult. As a result, no new works projects were 
begun in 1932 and, except for some uncompleted pro- 
jects, Federal financial assistance to provincial and 
municipal relief works was discontinued at the request of 
the provincial governments. Payments on relief works 


_ projects were resumed the following year, but from 


Cf. also preamble to the Act quoted above, p. 1, n. 5. 


2 Report of the Dominion Director of Unemployment Relief, Ottawa, March 1, 1932, Appendix E. 


5 P.C. 2292, September 30, 1930, 


1933 to 1936 the Federal Government’s expenditures on 
relief works were made chiefly on its own projects. In 
1937 projects jointly financed with provincial govern- 
ments again became important. 

In 1932 the Federal Government took over the cost 
in the four western provinces of looking after single 
homeless men, who were cared for in relief camps 
administered by the provincial governments. The 
Federal departments of National Defence and Interior 
also operated camps at various points throughout the 
country. Conditions of work in the camps varied. In 
some provinces work and wages were on the same basis 
as for ordinary public works. Elsewhere the men received 
only their keep and a small allowance. In Ontario and 
British Columbia work was on a full-time basis, al- 
though the camps did not take care of all eligible unem- 
ployed; other western provinces used a rotation system. 
The camps occasioned a change in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s own works program, with increased emphasis on 
projects adapted to the utilization of unskilled labour. 
Examples are highway construction, forestry and work 
on airfields, military installations and _ historic sites. 
Projects carried out in the relief camps made up the 
bulk of the Federal relief works program in 1932 and 
1933, apart from subsidies to the provinces. 

The curtailment of municipal relief works programs 
late in 1931 had in effect left this field to the provincial 
and Federal governments. During 1932 and 1933 these, 
too, reduced their works programs with the result that 
the overall emphasis was on either relief camps or direct 
relief during this period (see Table 121 in Part IT). 

Federal subsidies to provincial relief works were 
resumed on a smaller scale in 1933 but became more 
important in the latter part of the thirties. Relief 
works, however, played a secondary role to direct relief 
in provincial activities until 1937. In 1934, relief works 
received new impetus with the inauguration of a program 
initiated and carried out by the Federal Government 
itself. Based largely on the Public Works Construction 
Act of 1934, Federal expenditures on relief works more 
than doubled from 1933 to 1934. Projects designed 
to make maximum use of unskilled labour gave way to a 
wider variety of undertakings, the majority of which 
involved building or engineering construction. Under the 
1934 Act $39-7 million was allocated to various Federal 
departments for work on specified projects, using pre- 
vailing wage rates and otherwise following the employ- 
ment conditions obtaining for ordinary public works. 
The projects were such as would normally have been 
carried out at some time in the future by these depart- 
ments. Examples were public buildings, military build- 
ings, roads in national parks, and work on rivers, canals 
and harbours. 

The Supplementary Public Works Construction Act 
of 1935 provided for continuation of these projects and 
allotted an additional $17-9 million for public works. A 
new and significant feature was the earmarking of one 
million dollars for geological surveys, thus linking unem- 
ployment relief projects with resources development. 


1 Report of the Auditor General for the year ended March 31, 1936, Vol. I, 
2 Report of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, Ottawa, 


March 1, 1932, Appendix C, p. 6, 


pp. 11 and 18. ; 
3 Report of Dominion Director of Unemployment Relief, Ottawa, 
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Expenditure on relief works under the Construction 
Acts totalled $8-7 million in 1934 and $29-6 million in 
1935.1 These outlays made up approximately 40 and 61 
per cent, respectively, of total Federal relief works 
expenditures in those years. 

In 1936 the relief camps were closed. Provision was 
made for completion of certain specified projects begun 
under the Construction Acts, but the use of special 
legislation for relief works was also discontinued. For 
the remainder of the decade Federal works undertaken 
to relieve unemployment were ordinary public works, 
and the Relief Acts of the period allocated funds for this 
purpose to certain of the Federal departments. Some 
care was exercised in choosing the projects so assisted, 
emphasis being placed on those related to development 
of natural resources and the encouragement of tourist 
trade. 

In 1937 provincial expenditures on relief works ex- 
panded from $16-1 million to $19-9 million. This re- 
sulted in part from the desire to eliminate direct relief. 
In New Brunswick, for example, the Federal grant-in-aid 
for direct relief was replaced by a comparable grant 
toward carrying out relief works. Nova Scotia made a 
similar change-over the following year. From 1937 to 
1938 provincial expenditures on relief works almost 
doubled. In 1938 a series of special agreements was 
negotiated by Federal and provincial authorities pro- 
viding for Federal participation in the development of 
tourist highways and roads in mining districts. Under 
these agreements the Federal Government was to 
contribute to the construction cost of tourist highways, 
up to a specified maximum for each province. The 
Federal contribution was set at 60 per cent in British 
Columbia, approximately 30 per cent in Manitoba, 10 
per cent in Saskatchewan, and 50 per cent in other 
provinces. In the case of roads into mining areas, the 
Federal share was to be two-thirds of construction costs. 
For these roads projects, which were continued in suc- 
ceeding years with some modifications, the Federal 
Government disbursed $1-6 million in 1938, $2-4 
million in 1939, and a smaller amount in 1940.’ 

It had been an inevitable result of insistence on local 
initiative and responsibility that works projects in the 
early part of the depression had been chosen so as to 
make maximum use of unskilled labour. Munici- 
palities with limited financial resources had an obvious 
incentive to make their expenditures take care of as 
many people as_ possible. Provincial governments 
were usually also in favour of this type of project, since 
relief costs devolved first upon them wherever the 
municipalities were unable to carry the load. The 
Federal Government approved, and indeed the 1931 
agreements required that at least 40 per cent of the 
Federal Government’s contribution be spent on wage 
payments to on-site labour.? 

By the middle of the decade, however, the emphasis 
was changing from the provision of work for those 
receiving relief to the timing of otherwise necessary 
works projects so as to minimize the need for relief. 


pp. xix-xxi. 
March 31, 1939, pp. 12 and 19: March 31, 1940, pp. 7, 14-15; March 31, 1941, 
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The National Employment Commission appointed in 
1936 made the distinction clear in its final report: 

“A policy of increasing public expenditures for 
works during a depression should not be confused 
with the provision of work for those drawing Aid... . 
The mere provision of works of this second type, 
if not accompanied by an expansion of public 
expenditures, would not effect any improvement 
in the national income; it would merely distribute 
it in a different way. It would be a program of 
relief rather than of recovery”.’ 

The change was reflected in the legislation used. 
Some public projects were still carried out under relief 
legislation. Provincial highway projects, Trans-Canada 
Highway work and municipal works were assisted in 
this way. However, much of the expenditure, although 
designed to relieve unemployment, could also be classi- 
fied as “normal” public works undertakings or develop- 
ment projects. Federal contributions to tourist and 
mining area road work, for example, although made 
under Relief Acts, were actually made through the 
. Federal Department of Mines and Resources. Similarly, 
expenditures under the Construction Acts were made 
through Federal departments on their own public works 
projects, but were timed to supplement unemployment 
relief measures. 

Contrast of the preambles to the 1935 and 1936 
Relief Acts illustrates the trend toward stimulation of 
the economy in preference to purely relief measures. 
The 1985 Act began: 

“Whereas the Provinces may require further 
assistance in carrying out necessary relief measures 
and in meeting financial conditions as the same may 
arise; and whereas in such event it is in the national 
interest that Parliament should support and supple- 
ment the relief measures of the Provinces and grant 
them financial assistance...... ; and whereas it is 
necessary to make provision for further expenditure 
for relief purposes under the Department of National 
Defence and the Department of the Interior...” 

But the 1936 Act opened with the words: 

“Whereas it is in the national interest that 
Canada should co-operate with its provinces and 
with certain organizations and individuals in 
their endeavours to expand industrial employment, 
to foster agricultural settlement and re-settlement, 
to conserve and develop natural resources and to 
construct and to assist in the construction of public 
works, for the purposes, among Other things, of 
further accelerating the recovery of trade, industry 
and employment and thereby lessening the present 

- governmental burdens consequent upon unemploy- 

ments. 374 


The Post-War Situation 


With the outbreak of World War II unemploy- 
ment in Canada disappeared fairly quickly, and with it 
the. reason to continue with relief works and related 
projects. In the post-war years, after a period of 


transition from a war to a civilian economy, which was 
achieved fairly quickly, employment continued at high 
levels and except for special arrangements in individual 
localities no public investment and development pro- 
jects to stimulate employment were required.” 


Economic Impact of Relief Works 


During the period 1930 to 1940, when relief works were 
undertaken by all three levels of government on a fairly 
wide scale, a total of $461 million can be identified as 
direct relief works projects.* While expenditure data 
on relief works for earlier periods in Canada’s history 
are scanty, what evidence is available suggests that 
expenditures during the thirties exceeded by far any 
corresponding outlay made for this purpose during the 
preceding 63 years since Confederation. 


The importance that was attached to relief works 
in the thirties is indicated by the fact that one out of 
every three dollars spent by all governments to provide 
relief for the jobless was devoted to employment-giving 
construction projects (see below). The Federal and 
provincial governments placed greater emphasis on relief 
works than municipal authorities, which devoted a 
substantially greater proportion of their expenditures to 
assistance in cash or kind to the unemployed rather than 
to providing for employment-giving projects. This is in 
part explained by the greater pressure that was exerted 
on municipalities to do something for the needy within 
their areas. Relief assistance could be spread among a 
much greater number than outlay on relief works. As 
noted above, the limited financial resources of municipal 
authorities made it difficult for them to undertake 
more than comparatively small public works programs 
which in effect gave help to only a portion of those 
needing assistance. 


Total: 1930-1940 


Government Relief Total Relief Works 

Works Relief as Per cent of 

§ Mill. $ Mill. Total Relief 
Inederaleeys eee 242 563 43 
Provaneiale . 2 a. 186 529 35 
Municipal....... 33 199 : 16 
Alle) qusctout deeded 1,291 36 


The appraisal included in Sections 7 to 9 of new 
investment made by Federal, provincial and municipal 
governments in the thirties brings out the substantial 
fluctuations that took place in that period. The 
important point is that outlay on relief works, although 
sizable at times, was not large enough to compensate 
for declining investment expenditures of the develop- 
mental type carried on in more prosperous periods. 
In 1935, for example, when all three levels of government 
spent some $68 million on relief works, or 36 per cent 


1 Final Report of the National Employment Commission, Ottawa, January 26, 1938,.p. 34. 
? For a summary of Federal Government’s attitude towards investment in the post-war period, see Investment and Inflation, pp. 174 ff. 


3 Projects include the Trans-Canada Highway, direct Federal, provincial and municipal relief works, 


det 5 : 
Federal Government, and works involving farm and forestry improvement. work projects in relief camps operated by the 
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of total new investment, repair and maintenance expendi- 
tures by government departments, the total investment 
outlay by governments was about one-third smaller than 
at the peak of 1930, when the relief works contribution 
was only $10 million, or 3 per cent of the total (see below). 


Relief Works—All Governments 


Year Amount | Per cent of New Investment, 
$ Mill. Repair and Maintenance! 

NOSORRE chic oet eclacs 10 3 
IGE pcos ae ce eeeee 64 25 
NOS Ze etter sapersts terest = 8,» 43 23 
GR Sy Cocca nea eme boee 16 12 
MO SA actvetescieials 2.0.5 50 30 
POS Dera etoeri nics sree. « 68 36 
HOS G merci retets ves: eo is) leis, 56 32 
TIS BY, seckbocte Hoes eee 42 17 
HOSS eer citric cis oe ss 53 22 
WO SO elateieiteslene s\sabevee eis 49 21 
1OL0 Prepress ots 10 3 

TMG oo Boe eIoe 461 19 


1 By government departments. 


APPENDIX D. INVESTMENT FOR 


WORLD 


In the period 1939 to 1945 the Canadian economy 
underwent major changes. Its industrial output expanded 
at an unprecedented rate, and since expansion was 
greatest in those industries producing for war needs, it 
was accompanied by a realignment of the relative 
importance of various industries. During the war 
Canada was called upon to produce, both for herself 
and for her allies, a wide variety of articles, some of 
which had never been produced in Canada before, 
others only in small quantities. Canadian industry 
expanded both by increasing the output of some existing 
lines and by developing new or virtually new fields of 
production. The net result was increased diversification 
of the economy. 

In the first few months of war Canada produced 
some automotive equipment, chemicals, ammunition, 
and uniforms and personal equipment for the British 
and Canadian forces. At first the greater part of these 
requirements could be filled by utilizing existing capacity. 
Peacetime industrial output in manufacturing, for 
example, had not again reached 1929 levels, and the 
decline from the 1937 peak had further increased surplus 
plant capacity available. This could be augmented by 
increasing hours per day and days per week of operation. 
Unemployment in 1939 provided a reserve on which 
both the armed services and industry could draw, and 
as time went on the effective civilian labour force was 
supplemented by the full-time labour of former part- 
time workers, by workers who postponed or returned 
from retirement, and by housewives and others not 
normally part of the active labour force. 


1It may be further noted that even the latte 
any relief assistance. 
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A full measure of employment provided by relief 
works expenditures is not available. The annual reports 
of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief 
suggest, however, that those assisted by relief works 
made up less than 10 per cent of the total reported to 
have received relief of all kinds.!. From this it appears 
that the direct effect of the relief works program was 
insufficient to take up more than a small fraction of the 
resources, both human and material, made idle by the 
depression of the thirties. 


Nevertheless these expenditures were of special 
importance in three ways. First, they prevented 
employment and incomes from dropping to even lower 
levels than in fact they did. Secondly, some relief pro- 
jects were of a developmental character, e.g., mining 
roads and forest conservation, thus contributing to an 
improvement of the material fabric of the country. 
Thirdly, relief works were undertaken in Canada as an 
experiment and their execution provided experience in 
dealing with the many-sided problems—economic, tech- 
nical, legal and administrative—of public investment 
pee primarily for its employment and income 
effect. 


DIRECT WAR PURPOSES DURING 
WAR II 


As the tempo of the war effort increased, shortages 
of manpower, materials and productive facilities became 
more frequent and more widespread. At an early stage 
it became necessary not only to control and allocate 
the use of existing supplies and facilities, but also to 
make a major effort to increase the physical productive 
plant of the nation. 

The Canadian economic war effort required extensive 
capital expenditures in a variety of fields. The invest- 
ment program undertaken to meet directly the require- 
ments of military activities might be termed “direct 
war investment”. It includes the construction of mili- 
tary and training installations, the expansion of indus- 
trial facilities to meet war needs, and the Canadian 
merchant shipbuilding program. 

Defence construction undertaken by the Canadian 
Government amounted to some $865 million. Over 
three-quarters of this went to the erection of buildings: 
non-residential buildings such as hangars and other 
military structures, and residential buildings, of which 
the two most important groups were barracks and the 
wartime housing program. The remainder covered 
miscellaneous engineering work, such as drainage, 
paving, and laying of airport runways. 

The United States Government undertook defence 
construction in Canada to the value of $341 million. 
The major projects were the Alaska Highway with its 
associated airfields and other installations, the Canol 
pipe line project, and construction associated with the 
military development of air routes in northeastern and 
northwestern Canada and in Labrador. 


r total does not include all those who were unemployed, because some unemployed did not receive 
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Total defence construction by the two governments 
in Canada amounted to $1,206 million, or over one- 
third of direct war investment. Of the balance, $1,768 
million represented Canada’s war industrial expansion 
program, and $305 million the value of merchant ships 
built by the Canadian Government (see below). 


New Investment for 
Direct War Purposes, 


Item 1939-1945 
$ Mill. Per cent 
Defence Construction 
Canadian Government...........-++-+++- 865 26 
United States Government........ eel ee 341 jal 
Sub-totalic.. sce octear lest os 1,206 37 
Plant Expansion 
Government-Financed..............-5- 754 23 
PrivatelysHinanced semaine resteine a: 1,014 31 
Sub=totalncaacsces sitar pore oe Skis) 54 
Merchant Shipping 
Government-Financed.............++-- 305 9 
T6talis.: SA Oe ae sees 3,279 100 


The Canadian Government financed directly a $754! 
million plant expansion program, while the remaining 
$1,014 million was privately financed with government 
assistance. Facilities created directly by the Federal 
Government ranged from complete plants with their 
equipment, through extensions to existing plants, to 
Crown-owned equipment installed in private plants. 
They were operated by the Crown or by private indus- 
try on behalf of the Crown. Almost a quarter of the 
Government’s investment was in the form of additions 
or alterations to privately owned and operated plant. 
Nearly 80 per cent was in facilities operated by private 
industry. Crown-owned facilities were for the most 
part concentrated in the production of chemicals, 
explosives, arms and ammunition. The $754 million 
plant expansion expenditures include $206 million ad- 
vanced initially by the government of the United 
Kingdom. This sum was later repaid by the Canadian 
Government. 


In addition to its own expenditure on plant expansion 
the Canadian Government took steps to encourage 
private industry to undertake investment for war 
purposes. Some form of assistance was necessary 
because of the large scale of investment required, 
together with the uncertainty surrounding the future 


usefulness of the facilities to be created. Government 
encouragement to private investment took the form of 
taxation concessions of four types. 

In mid-1940 the practice was adopted of granting 
accelerated depreciation, for taxation purposes, on 
certain capital expenditures. Two types of projects 
were eligible: those designed to produce war materials 
but whose value for peace-time use appeared negligible, 
and those incurred under contract or sub-contract with 
the Canadian, British, or other Allied government. 
The War Contracts Depreciation Board was set up in 
1940 to investigate and certify eligibility of investment 
projects for accelerated depreciation. 

Secondly, the Aluminum Company of Canada was 
granted special depreciation privileges on heavy invest- 
ments in electric power production and in expansion of 
production facilities for war purposes. 

Part III of the War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940? 
provided for special tax credits and/or special deprecia- 
tion and depletion allowances for companies under- 
taking capital investment projects for the purpose of 
increasing exports to the United States. Between 1941 
and 1943 this provision was responsible for the invest- 
ment of approximately $59 million, chiefly by the 
mining, lumbering, oil, and power producing industries. 
With improvement of the foreign exchange position, 
this scheme was discontinued after mid-1943. 

These three depreciation schemes induced approxi- 
mately $514 million in private investment expenditures. 
A fourth group of tax concessions related to small 
tools and equipment used up rapidly in the war pro- 
duction process. Certain of these items could be charged 
to current operating expenses, thus reducing the taxable 
income of the companies concerned. Some $500 million 
was invested in tooling up under this provision.* 

As the more detailed Tables 122 and 123 in Part 
II show, private and public investment together re- 
sulted in substantial industrial expansion during World 
War II. Investment was especially heavy in production 
facilities for chemicals, explosives, aluminum and hydro- 
electric power. Expansion of hydro power facilities 
took place chiefly in Ontario, Quebec, and British 
Columbia. The largest single project was the Shipshaw 
development, designed to supply power for aluminum 
production. This industry was the chief wartime con- 
sumer of electric power, although other base metal 
smelting operations also made extensive use of electricity. 
Hydro-electric installations involved heavy investment 
in both construction and machinery and equipment. 

In 1939 Canada produced about two-thirds of her 
steel needs, relying on imports for the balance, including 
special forms and grades. Wartime needs rendered pre- 
war productive capacity inadequate, and early in the 
war steps were taken to increase domestic facilities. 
Investment was heavy in blast furnaces and rolling 
and finishing equipment. Domestic productive capacity 
increased more than 50 per cent during the war. 


1 Net expenditure was $718 million. The balance comprises administrative costs and small amounts for special tool purchases, miscellaneous 


incidental engineering work, etc. 
24-5 George VI, Chap. 2. 


See notes to Table 122, Appendix B, p. 240. 


5 More fully, these provisions were designed to cover investment projects which would make possible increased exports to the United States, or 
would increase domestic output of products which would otherwise have been imported from the United States, e.g., crude oil. Many of the industries 


involved were of a war-supporting type. 


“ Encouragement to Industrial Expansion in Canada, pp. 13-14 and 20-21. 


The growth of the shipbuilding industry illustrates 
some aspects of wartime industrial expansion in Canada. 
At the outbreak of war this industry had fifteen yards 
employing less than four thousand men, and engaged 
for the most part in repair work. In the peak year 
1943, 25 larger and 65 smaller yards gave employment 
to over 126,000 men and women. The industry was 
located on the east and west coasts, on the St. Lawrence 
River, and on the Great Lakes, and was turning out 
new ships and doing a great deal of repair work. 


Expansion of the shipbuilding facilities themselves 
required building up production of parts and equipment. 
For example, the first ship orders revealed a lack of 
production in Canada of steel hull plates. Special 
radio and electrical equipment had to be made and 
installed. Some items, such as hydraulic steering gear, 
began to be produced in Canada for the first time. 
The shortage of materials, facilities, and skilled man- 
power necessitated careful scheduling and utilization 
of all existing facilities, e.g., the use of the machinery 
of pulp and paper companies in the production of 
valves. 

The Crown itself invested $38 million to aid in the 
expansion of productive facilities for the naval and 
cargo vessel programs. In addition, investment by 
private industry was facilitated by special depreciation 
arrangements or by recovery of capital expenditure 
through the price of the first units produced. 


The cargo shipbuilding program! began in Canada 
in 1941, with contracts placed by the British Supply 
Board and followed by orders placed by the Canadian 
Government. Construction of merchant ships was 
under the direction of Wartime Merchant Shipping 
Limited, a Crown Company incorporated for the 
purpose.2 In April 1942 another Crown Company, 
Park Steamship Company Limited, was incorporated 
to control the operation of new merchant shipping 
built in Canada.*? Ships controlled by the Company 
represented an investment of $305 million* and consisted 
mainly of 10,000 ton and 3,600 ton tankers and 10,000 
ton and 4,700 ton cargo vessels, At the end of the war 
these ships were sold or chartered to Canadian companies 
for operation under Canadian registry. 


Total direct war investment, i.e., investment in 
defence construction, war industrial expansion, and 
merchant shipping, was almost equally divided between 
construction and machinery and equipment (see below). 
Much of the material and labour for the former was 
available in Canada; considerable amounts of machinery, 
equipment, tools and parts had to be imported from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Automotive, 
chemical and ammunition production, for example, 
required special machinery, a substantial proportion 
of which was not produced in Canada. Correspond- 
ingly large quantities of machine tools were also required, 
and the increase in the Canadian output in response to 
this need was almost six-fold. Procurement of machine 


1 Naval vessels are considered an end product in wartime, and their value is th 
shipping, on the other hand, is an integral part of the economy 8 productive facilitie 
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tools was handled by a Crown Company, Citadel 
Merchandising Company Limited, and extensive facil- 
ities were also developed for salvaging and re-condition- 
ing certain types of machine tools. 

The problems of Canadian industrial expansion 
were increased by the difficulties of obtaining United 
Kingdom supplies after 1940, by changes in specifi- 
cations when it became necessary to substitute United 
States sources of supply, and by the shortages in the 
United States itself after that country entered the war. 

The greatest percentage increase in war investment 
took place in 1941, and investment in both construction 
and machinery and equipment remained large for several 
years. Changing tactical requirements and the geo- 
graphical spread of the battlefronts occasioned changes 
in production schedules and modifications in equipment 
specifications, all of which combined to keep investment 
in new facilities high until near the end of the war. 


Machinery 
Ven? Construction and Total 
$ Mill. Equipment $ Mill. 

$ Mill. 

LORD Mee Ae eae 5 2 7 
OAM Be A Sere 116 168 284 
LOL eee eee 303 294 597 
1949) <1: tone 461 347 808 
GAS seas ierneterers 477 366 843 
1044. eee 201 320 521 
1945. Seccre nee 52 166 218 
1939-45...... 15 G15 1,663 3,278 


War production and military requirements were 
also responsible for investment of a supporting or 
supplementary nature. A large portion of the expan- 
sion program undertaken by public utilities, not in- 
cluded in direct war investment, facilitated greatly 
the carrying out of the munitions production program, 
particularly in the field of hydro power generation and 
railway transportation. Part of the above-mentioned 
investment by private industry under the stimulus of 
Part III of the War Exchange Conservation Act may be 
included in this category. Some expenditures of a 
capital nature were also made by the Federal Govern- 
ment on indirect war projects. Examples include 
assistance to provincial governments in providing 
roads to strategic mineral properties, construction of 
buildings and purchase of equipment for the work of 
the National Research Council, expansion of Veterans’ 
hospital facilities, and some of the increased accom- 
modation in Ottawa for Federal Government depart- 
ments concerned with the war effort. 

The data summarized below illustrate the extent to 
which new investment in Canada during the war was 


erefore not included in the nation’s capital equipment. Merchant 
s in peace or war, and merchant vessels constructed may therefore 


be considered new investment in the same category as railway rolling stock, buses, or trucks. 


2In 1944 the name was changed to Wartime Shipbuilding Limited. 
3 The Company did not itself operate ships, but chartered them 
4 Value of ships. Investment in shipbuilding 


to steamship companies under management agreements. 
facilities was part of the war industrial expansion program discussed above. 
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concentrated in fields directly related to the war effort. 
Direct war investment made up well over half the total 
in 1942 and 1943, and approximately 40 per cent in 
1941 and 1944. Non-war investment continued to 
increase, although slowly, up to 1941, but fell off both 
absolutely and relatively during the next two years.' 
In 1944 and 1945 non-war investment rose again, while 
direct war investment underwent a sharp decline. 
For the entire period direct war investment involved 
$3.3 billion and comprised 37 per cent of the $8.9 billion 
total new investment in Canada. 


Statistics of capital expenditures give only a very 
general indication of the impact of this tremendous 
volume of direct war investment. It should be re- 
membered, for example, that the percentage figures 
below reflect not only expansion of the war effort but 
also the diversion of investment from non-war purposes. 
Combined with the comparatively low rates of invest- 
ment during the thirties and the new high standards of 
living and income in Canada during the war, this created 
substantial demands for civilian investment that were 
becoming evident as early as 1944 and 1945, A con- 
siderable portion of the productive facilities created 


for war purposes was adaptable to meet this demand,? 
and proved valuable in helping to alleviate the effects 
of the tight supply situation for many types of labour, 
materials and capital goods during the post-war tran- 
sition period. In addition, the industrial structure 
that emerged from the war was capable of supplying 
an increased variety of capital goods previously imported.* 


Direct War | Non-War Total Direct War 
Year Investment | Investment | Investment | as Per cent 
$ Mill. $ Mill. $ Mill. of Total 

1939 acces ¢ 758 765 1 
1940) Sante 284 764 1,048 Pe 
1941 eee 597 866 1,463 41 
1942 sae shee 808 734 . 1,542 52 
1943. cots ethene 843 642 1,485 57 
L944 Since ok 521 788 1,309 40 
LOSS eee ten oe 218 1,066 1,284 17 
19389-45....... 3,278 5,618 8,896 37 


1 Actually this item also contains the supplementary or indirect war investment discussed in the foregoing paragraph. Available data do not permit 


separation of the two components. 


2 Disposal and Peacetime Use of Crown Plant Buildings, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa, 1948, p. 13. 
3 Tt should be noted, however, that the proportion of domestic ess requirements imported has risen over the last two decades, and that imports 


of much specialized capital equipment remain high (see Section 1, p. 22 
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